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ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ASYMMETRICAL  ALTER- 
NATING CURRENTS  BY  MEANS  OF   ELEC- 
TROLYTIC POLARIZATION. 

Bv  WALTER  LEO  HILDBURGH,  E.E.,  A.M. 
(Contiiined  rram  page  383,  Vol.  XXL) 

II.  Single-Cell  Rectifiers. 

DeseripUon. — A  single-cell  rectifier  is  a  device  containing  essen- 
tially only  one  electrolytic  element,  which  will  asymmetrically 
affect  an  alternating  current.  If  two  electrodes  differing  in  com- 
position be  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  one  electrode  may  be  con- 
sidered as  inert,  since,  even  if  it  be  ordinarily  soluble  in  the  elec- 
trolyte the  presence  of  the  second,  and  more  soluble,  electrode  in 
the  circuit  will  prevent  its  solution. 

Certain  metals  are  ordinarily  insoluble  in  certain  acids,  as  copper 
in  dilute  H,SOj,  their  solution  pressures  in  solutions  of  their  own 
salts  being  less  than  that  of  hydrogen  in  a  solution  of  its  corre- 
sponding salt.  If  such  a  metal  be  used  as  an  anode,  with  a  plati- 
num cathode,  it  will  dissolve  freely  and  liberate  a  quantity  of  en- 
ergy which  will  be  taken  up  in  the  production  of  hydrogen  bubbles 
at  the  inert  electrode.  There  will  be  a  counter  E.M.F.  due  to  the 
excess  energy  necessary  to  liberate  the  hydrogen,  and  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  potential  differences  at  the  two  electrodes. 
The  more  nearly  equal  those  potential  differences  the  lower  the 
counter  E.M.F. 

When  the  soluble  metal  acts  as  cathode  the  hydrogen  previously 
deposited  on  the  platinum  will  be  taken  up,  and  metal  be  deposited 
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on  the  soluble  electrode.  When  the  hydrogen  is  all  cemoved  from 
the  iaert  plate  oxygen  will  be  deposited,  and  the  counter  E.M.F. 
of  the  cell  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potential  dillerences  of  the 
oxygen  in  H,SO^  and  of  the  soluble  metal  in  a  solution  of  its  sul- 
phate. Until  the  impressed  E.M.F.  is  high  enough  to  overcome  the 
counter  E.M.F.  representing  that  sum  no  continuous  current  can 
flow,  but  only  enough  electrical  energy  to  charge  the  inert  plate 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  counter  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  impressed. 
The  cell  gives  in  one  direction  a  counter  E,M.F.  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  potential  differences  of  the  soluble  electrode 
and  a  substance  deposited  on  the  inert  electrode,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  an  E.M.F.  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potential  differ- 
ences of  the  soluble  electrode  and  of  some  second  substance  de- 
posited on  the  inert  electrode. 

The  soluble  electrode  gives  an  E.M.F.  fixed  in  value  and  direc- 
tion, and  independent  of  any  quantity  of  current  passed  into  or 
out  of  it :  its  capacity  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  infinite.  The 
potential  difference  at  the  inert  electrode  depends  on  the  direction 
and  value  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.,  and  its  capacity  is  limited. 
The  theory  of  a  rectifier  of  this  kind  is  consequently  the  same  as 
that  of  a  two-cell  rectifier  in  which  one  of  the  plates  is  of  infinite 
area,  and  all  deductions  for  the  latter  hold  true  for  the  former. 
The  potential  difference  at  the  soluble  electrode  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  active  E.M.F.  in  the  two-cell  rectifier,  that  at  the  inert  elec- 
trode in  the  "useless"  direction  the  equivalent  of  the  passive 
E.M.F.  In  the  two-cell  rectifier  the  active  and  passive  E.M,F.'s 
are,  for  the  best  results,  equal.  In  the  single-cell  rectifier  there  is 
no  definite  ratio  between  them,  anJ  the  passive  may  be  any  num- 
ber of  times  greater  than  the  active  E.M.F.;  the  active  E.M.F. 
may  even  be  zero,  as  in  some  of  the  two-solution  rectifiers.  An 
electrolyte  when  used  in  the  decomposition  cell  of  a  two-cell 
rectifier  permits  the  economical  use  of  an  impressed  E.M.F. 
just  double  that  permissible  when  it  is  used  in  a  single-cell  rec- 
tifier, the  active  E.M.F.'s  in  both  cases  being  balanced;  in  the 
Intter  the  sum  of  the  active  E.M.F.  and  the  passive  E.M.F.  in  the 
"  useless  "  direction  is  the  decomposition  value  of  the  electrolyte, 
half  the  maximum  counter  E.M.F.  obtainable  in  the  former. 

To  exactly  balance  the  active  E.M.F.  and  the  passive  E.M,F. 
in  the  "  useful "  direction  alloys  may  be  used  for  the  soluble  elec- 
trode, or  the  pressure  at  the  inert  electrode  varied.    The  best 
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method  of  balancing  is  by  the  use  of  an  external  source  of  E.M.F. 
to  aid  or  oppose  the  active  E.M.F.,  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  too  high  or  too  low.  When  the  potential  diflerence  at  the  solu- 
ble electrode  is  greater  than  that  at  the  inert  electrode  in  the 
"  useful "  direction  the  cell  is  an  ordinary  primary  cell  giving  a 
continuous  current ;  when  it  is  less  the  cell  is  "  underbalanced." 

Construction. — As  an  electrolyte  dilute  sulphuric  acid  seems  most 
suitable,  with  hydrogen,  copper,  silver,  lead,  mercury,  etc.,  as  sol- 
uble electrodes.  With  lead*  and  mercury t  secondary  actions 
occur  which  interfere  seriously  with  their  use  in  cells  having  a 
"small  inert  electrode,  though  making  it  possible  to  obtain  a  very 
slight  asymmetrical  eflect  when  the  inert  electrode  is  large.  A 
cell  consisting  of  two  large  plates,  lead  and  platinum,  in  dilute 
H|50^  gave  a  curve  which  showed  a  difference  in  the  two  leads  (first 
and  second  half-waves),  but  practically  no  other  indication  of 
asymmetry.  With  a  small  platinum  plate  the  A.E.  was  appar- 
ently about  6  per  cent.,  but  the  curve  as  taken  was  very  irregular 
and  entirely  untrustworthy,  due  to  the  continual  changes  going  on 
at  the  surface  of  the  lead. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  some  typical  cells.    Sev- 
eral of  the  curves  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  10. 

Table  IV. 
Conditions  va  Single-Cell  Kectifibbs. 

No.  Airnngnnenl  En.  R«,  —  loo  Ohm*.  '  '"P-  ^- 


.1465  iq.  mm.  Pt  and  large  Pb  elecirode 

n  H,SO,  1 

1.6 

.o6(?) 

.0507  '*      '■     "     "      '■      Cn       ■' 

1.6 

■83 

.146S"      "     "     ••      "      Cu       " 

1.6 

.63 

.1465 '     "      "      Fe       •' 

■36(?) 

-OS07  "      "     "     "      '■      Zn       " 

1.6 

.998  (* 

,0507"      "     "     '■      "      H        " 

1.6 

■7' 

0507  "      "     "     "      "      H 

;:i 

.50 

N  '  elecirode  in  H„SO..  N  electrode  in  HNO, 

N          "          ■'    "     "    large  platinum  m 

HNO, 

1.6 

.14 

DJ       "          D  electrode  in  HI         '     \ 

1.6 

.48 

D          "          "ZnSO,,  D         

1.6 

.38 

D           '■          uid  large  routing  platinum  1 

uHjSO.   : 

1,6 

.□6 

In  the  cell  Cu  —  H,SO^  —  Pt,  equivalent  to  the  cell  Cu  —  CuOS, 
—  HjSO,  —  Pt,  the  active  E.M.F.  is  too  small.     The  impressed 

■Sheldon  «nd  Wstemum,  Ihf.  Rev.,  VoL  IV„  p.  3*4,  Jan.,  1897. 
t  Lowrie-Hille,  Lend.  EUc ,  Vol   XXI,  p.  157,  June  8,  188S. 
tN  =  6  4l  sq.  mm.  Pt. 
g  D  =  .  1465  iq.  mm.  Pt. 
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E.M.F.  used  for  testing  it  was  slightly  too  high  (Curve  20).  In  the 
cell  H,  —  H,SO,  —  Pt  the  E.M.F.'s  are  always  exactly  balanced 
(Curves  24  and  25).  In  the  cell  Fe  -  H.SO;  -  Pt,  or  Fe  -  FeSO, 
—  H,SO,  —  Pt,  the  active  E.M.F.  is  slightly  too  high,  and  a  small 
continuous  current  flows.  The  current  cell  Zn  —  ZnSO,  — 
H,SO,  — Pt  illustrates  excellently  (Curve  23)  the  effect  of  an 
active  E.M.F.  much  too  high,  the  apparent  A.E.  being  .998 ;  con- 
siderable continuous  current  flows  and  only  the  part  of  the  curve 
above  the  true  zero-line  is  affected,  the  curve  corresponding  to  cal-  * 
culated  curve  C  II. 

Aluminum  differs  from  most  other  metals  because  of  the  pecu- 
liar resistance  effects  at  its  surface,  but  can  be  used  as  a  soluble 
metal  in  a  heated  solution,  or  if  the  hydrate  be  continually  re- 
moved ;  the  potential  difference  at  the  active  electrode,  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  that  at  the  passive,  and  the  action  consequently 
uneconomical.  When  the  resistant-film  effect  is  utilized  the  cur- 
rent is  rectified  in  the  opposite  sense. 

If  the  salt  solution  formed  about  the  active  electrode  be  not 
removed  the  cell  becomes  a  two-fluid  cell,  to  be  described  later. 
A  disadvantage  of  cells  of  which  Cu  —  H^O,  —  Pt  is  a  type  is 
the  tendency  of  the  active  metal  to  travel  toward,  and  cover,  the 
passive  electrode,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  inert ;  this  may  be  nearly 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  liquid,  or  of  a  dia- 
phragm between  the  electrodes,  the  bulk  of  the  electrolyte  sur- 
rounding the  active  plate. 

The  ideal  cell  is  one  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  a 
compound  of  the  active  metal,  the  substance  (in  the  "useful" 
direction)  then  being  the  same  at  both  electrodes.  In  such  cases 
the  soluble  material  must  be  a  gas,  discharging  freely,  or  the  pas- 
sive electrode  will  be  quickly  covered  with  active  metal.  Hydrogen, 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  when  occluded  by  platinum  black,  will  act  as 
gaseous  electrodes,  hydrogen  in  H,SOj  giving  by  far  the  best 
results.  Oxygen  can  also  be  used  in  acid  solutions  in  the  form  of 
peroxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  or  in  alkaline  solutions  as  oxide 
of  copper,  the  current  then  passing  freely  from  the  inert  plate  as 
anode. 

Cell  H^  —  II■^SO^  —  Pt. — A  long  series  of  experiments  was  tried 
with  the  cell  H,  —  H,SO,  —  Pt,*  the  hydrogen  electrode  consisting 
of  platinized  platinum  partly  in  the  gas,  partly  in  the  electrolyte. 

*Se«  •!»  Put  I.  for  table  of  conent  curvet  of  (his  cell. 
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The  direct  impressed  E.M.F.,  as  in  other  preliminary  experiments, 
was  furnished  by  gravity  cells,  the  alternating  by  commutating  the 
direct  (see  description  of  apparatus),  and  the  low  resistance  coil 
of  voltmeter  served  as  an  ammeter.  Before  the  hydrogen  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  platinum  the  asymmetrical  effect  was  almost 
nil ;  immediately  after  entrance  it  rose  to  a  high  figure.  The  read- 
ing dropped  slowly  when  the  electrode  was  entirely  immersed. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  ammeter  reading  from  the  "  alter- 
nating "  current  was  higher  than  the  final  reading  produced  by  the 
un-commutated  direct  current,  though  lower  than  the  direct  cur- 
rent reading  immediately  after  stopping  the  commutator.  A  large 
bottle  provided  with  electrodes  and  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  was  used 
for  trying  the  effect  of  hydrogen  in  H,SO,,  oxygen  and  air  in  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions,  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorine 
water,  and  illuminating  gas  in  H,SOj,  The  hydrogen  alone  gave 
satisfactory  results.  With  oxygen  the  effects  were  slight  and 
fleeting. 

Several  sealed  hydrogen  cells  *  were  made  with  small  bottles 
2  cm.  to  5  cm.  in  diameter,  from  which  a  number  of  curves  were 
plotted.  They  were  "  continuous-acting  "  as  long  as  the  impressed 
E,M.F.  was  not  too  high,  and  changed  very  slightly  with  use. 
The  area  of  the  lai^r  electrode  considerably  affected  the  results ; 
after  running  a  few  minutes  the  reading  was  invariably  lower  than  at 
starting,  due  to  the  too  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  active  electrode,  or 
possibly  to  a  layer  of  highly  resistant  pure  water  at  its  surface,  and, 
it  is  probable,  to  an  imperfect  action  of  the  small  electrode.  After 
a  cell  has  run  undisturbed  for  a  considerable  time  the  electrolyte  at 
the  bottom  is  denser  than  that  above.  The  E.M.F.  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  balance  a  hydrogen-cell  in  operation  is  not  known. 
It  is  assumed  to  be  approximately  .085  volt,  as  that  E.M.F.  is 
just  insufficient  to  send  a  current  through  the  cell,  while  it  reduces 
the  lead  of  the  current  to  zero,  and  the  curves  taken  with  it  show 
the  best  agreement  with  the  pure  theory.  It  has  been  found,  how. 
ever,  that  after  passing  an  alternating  current  through  a  "  bal- 
anced "  cell  for  a  short  time,  and  then  stopping,  a  small  "  useful " 
current  will  flow  for  awhile.  When  .085  volt  is  used  to  balance 
there  is  an  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the  small  plate  for  several 
minutes  after  stopping.  Even  with  .01  volt  an  afterflow  of  cur. 
rent  may  be  noted. 

•See  " ContinQOui-Acting  Rectifiers." 
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Curve  24  shows  the  effect  of  the  E.M.F.  containing  the  third 
and  fifth  harmonics  ;  it  is  of  the  same  general  form  as  correspond- 
ing curves  in  Part  I. 

As  a  support  for  the  platinizing  very  fine  platinum  gauze  was 
tried,  but  the  results  was  no  better  than  with  foil.  Palladium 
black  on  the  gauze  did  not  seem  to  improve  the  effects.  A  fairly 
satisfactory  electrode  was  formed  of  small  glass  rods  rolled  in  gold- 
leaf  and  heated,  bound  about  a  central  gilded  rod,  and  platinized. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  with  palladium  coated  platinum 
foil,  the  ammeter  readings,  on  long-continued  currents,  falling  very 
slightly  from  their  first  values ;  exactly  similar  cells  having  platin- 
ized electrodes  were  comparatively  unsatisfactory. 

Numerous  experiments  were  tried  with  charcoal  as  the  hydrogen 
absorbent.  Gas-carbon,  plain  or  charcoal-coated,  drawing  char- 
coal, and  fuel  charcoal,  were  used, but  the  results  appeared  to  show 
no  efTect  due  to  the  hydrogen  atmosphere.  Asymmetrical  effects 
were  produced,  but  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  due  principally 
to  the  anodic  actions  noted  at  the  end  of  the  next  division  of  the 
paper;  it  was  found  that  the  higher  the  impressed  E.M.F,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  -|-  and  —  readings,  and  that 
diluting  the  electrolyte  lowered  the  higher  reading  and  greatly 
raised  the  lower,  the  impressed  E.M.F.  being  4  volts.  By  heat- 
ing charcoal  and  plunging  it  into  water  or  dilute  acid  excellent 
electrodes  were  obtained,  but  their  effect  was  found  to  be  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  hydrogen  generated  within  the  pores  by  the 
action  of  the  red-hot  carbon  on  water.  Curves  with  the  carbon 
electrodes  were  plotted,  but  showed  no  particular  features  of  in- 
terest; the  A.E.  was  negligibly  low  in  all  but  one,  in  which 
quenched  charcoal  formed  the  electrode. 

Proportionahty  ofRsadings. — A  series  of  experiments  to  determine  , 
the  proportionality  of  the  ammeter  readings  to  the  alternating 
voltage  was  made,  the  cell  being  just  balanced  by  direct  E.MF. 
from  a  slide-wire  so  that  no  deflection  could  be  observed.  Over- 
balancing while  slight  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  results,  but  when 
greater  impaired  them.  Readings  were  taken  at  low  and  high 
frequencies,  up  to  750  p.p.s.,the  voltage  being  taken  from  a  gradu- 
ated slide-wire.  Better  results  were  obtained  with  a  small  electrode 
than  a  large.  When  properly  balanced  very  closely  proportional 
readings,  with  a  small  electrode,  were  noted  between  zero  and  a 
point  on  the  ammeter  equivalent  to  about  .4  volt  (J^  of  scale)  across 
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its  terminals,  ten  readings  being  taken.  Above  this  point  the 
divisions  became  too  small ;  in  unbalanced  cells  the  middle  divi- 
sions were  larger  than  those  below  or  above.  Although  the  read- 
ings of  a  set  in  balanced  cells  were  proportional  the  divisions  were 
not  always  the  same  length,  depending  on  whether  the  readings  were 
made  with  increasing  or  decreasing  voltage,  and  other  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

At  low  frequencies  a  vibration  of  the  needle,  due  to  the  giving 
off  of  gas  bubbles,  is  noticeable;  at  high  frequencies  it  is  very 
slight.  That  the  bubbles  have  no  effect  on  the  rectification  is  evi- 
denced by  the  smoothness  of  the  curves;  were  the  bubbling  irreg- 
ular, with  any  effect,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  wave- 
forms. The  bubbles  seem  to  be  produced  on  small  areas  which 
are  always  covered  with  gas.  At  low  frequencies,  also,  the  periods 
of  the  needle  and  of  the  current  approximate  each  other,  giving  a 
tendency  to  swing, 

"  Continuous-acting"  Rectifiers. — Single-cell  CA.'s  adapt  them- 
selves  particularly  well  to  a  ."continuous-acting"   construction, 
avoiding  the  wasting  of  the  active  cell  in  the 
two- cell  rectifier,  or  of  the  active  electrode  in 
the  ordinary  single-cell  form.     Continuous- 
acting  cells  are  made  self-regenerative  by 
causing  the  substance  discharged  from  the 
passive  electrode   to   return,   by  gravity  or 
otherwise,  to  the  active  electrode  whence  it 
came.  A  typical  form  that  is  simple  and  very 
satisfactory  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  consisting  of 
FiG.  II.     Hrdtogen-eeU     ^  g^^j^j    ■       ^j   jji^jg    pj  gQ     containing  a 
Rectifier.  „       ,     •  .  ■  .        ,  .     , 

small  platinum  electrode  and  a  large  plati- 
nized electrode  whose  upper  portion  is  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere. 
The  "useful"  current  carries  hydrogen  from  the  large  to  the 
small  electrode,  at  which  it  is  given  off  in  bubbles  which  return  to 
the  hydrogen  atmosphere  above,  thence  to  be  reabsorbed  by  the 
large  electrode.  In  the  "  useless "  direction  oxygen  is  concen- 
trated at  the  small  electrode,  but  not  given  off  unless  the  impressed 
E.M.F,,  the  frequency,  and  the  external  resistance  are  such  as  to 
raise  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  to  1.67  volts.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  impressed  E.M.F.  is  kept  sufficiently  low  the 
hydrogen  atmosphere  will  remain  pure,  and  the  counter  E,M.F. 
of  the  cell  be  a  few  hundredths  of  a  volt  in  one  direction,  and 
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1.67  volts  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  reducing  the  gas  pressure 
in  the  cell  the  excess  E.M.F.  necessary  to  the  formation  of  hy- 
drogen bubbles  may  be  largely  reduced,  while  but  slightly  lowering 
the  active  E.M.F.  Increasing  the  pressure  has  the  reverse  effect, 
but  the  advantage  of  decreasing  the  necessary  size  of  the  large 
electrode.  The  large  electrode  should  be  of  suf!icient  area  to  ab- 
sorb the  hydrogen  as  rapidly  as  it  is  produced  at  the  small  elec- 
trode; its  size  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  small  electrode 
or  to  the  efficiency  and  depends  only  on  the  size  of  the  "  direct " 
current.  The  electrodes  can  be  brought  as  near  together  as  desir- 
able, leaving  room  for  the  escape  of  bubbles,  though  the  tendency 
is  then  for  only  the  part  of  the  large  electrode  directly  opposite 
the  small  to  act  This  disadvantage  may  be  avoided  by  dividing 
the  inert  electrode  into  a  number  of  parts,  thus  reducing  the  re- 
sistance and  facilitating  the  discharge  of  bubbles,  and  by  the  tend- 
ency of  the  hydrogen  to  flow  from  the  charge  to  the  uncharged 
part  of  the  plate. 

Gee  and  Holden  *  have  investigated  resistance  effects  at  a  small 
anode  which  are  absent  when  the  cathode  only  is  small.  Frommet 
has  found  a  higher  polarization  possible  with  a  small  anode  and 
lai^c  cathode  than  when  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  difference 
in  the  polarization  attainable  with  smooth  and  platinized  electrodes 
has  been  shown  by  Glaser  %  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  anode 
actions.  These  three  effects  act  in  the  same  direction  as  the  main 
effect,  increasing  the  A.E.  Continuous-acting  two-cell  rectifiers 
can  be  constructed  by  using  a  U'tube  as  the  decomposition  celt, 
the  gas  above  the  electrolyte  in  each  leg  being  in  communication 
with  the  gas  about  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  hydrogen-oxygen 
gas-batteiy.  The  electrolytes  in  the  two  cells  must  be  insulated 
from  one  another,  as  by  paraffining  the  interior  of  the  tubes  con- 
necting the  atmospheres.  The  active  E.M.F.  is  1.07  volts,  the 
passive  1.67.  Water  is  continually  carried  from  the  decomposition 
cell  to  the  gas  battery ;  it  may  be  replaced  by  gravity,  without 
breaking  the  seal,  by  tipping  the  rectifier.  The  arrangement  is 
clumsy  and  has  many  disadvantages. 

*/Vw.  Lofd-Phys.  5«.,  Vol  IX„  1888;  or  Phil.  Mag.,ya\.y:^'^.,^.x]f>,»xA 
Vol.  XXVI, p.  lae. 

t  Wild.  Ann.,  VoL  XXXIII.,  p.  80,  1888;  al»  VoL  XXXVIII.,  p.  361,  and  VoL 
XXXIX.,  p.  187. 

%  ZHf.  Jur  EUklrtthtmU,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  376,  Feb.  30,  1898. 
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Two-solution  Rectifiers  Having  Differing  Electrodes. — Cells  having 
two  electrodes  differing  in  composition  dipping  into  two  different 
electrolytes  in  electrolytic  communication  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  The  active  electrode  may  be  in  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  own  salts,  the  passive  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  some  other 
metal ;  the  active  electrode  may  be  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  some 
other  metal,  the  passive  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  active  metal ; 
or  both  electrodes  may  be  in  solutions  other  than  that  of  the  active 
metal.  The  first  of  these  classes  is  of  great  importance,  the  others 
though  interesting,  of  but  little.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  two- 
fluid  primary  cells,  in  which  the  active  is  greater  than  the  passive 
E.M.F.  By  lowering  the  active  E,M.F.  sufficiently  a  rectifier 
is  produced  which  gives  no  current,  whose  theory  is  the  pure 
theory  of  a  two-cell  rectifier  having  a  finite  and  an  infinite  elec- 
trode, and  which  is  equivalent  to  a  single-liquid,  single-cell  rectifier 
in  which  the  salt  formed  about  the  soluble  electrode  is  allowed  to 
remain.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  cell  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  a  solid  active  electrode,  and  still  have  a  gas  as  the  substance 
deposited  at  the  passive  electrode.  The  cells  having  copper,  iron 
and  zinc  electrodes,  described  for  simplicity  under  one  heading 
with  single- solution  cells,  really  belong  to  the  class  under  present 
consideration.  Balancing  may  be  done  as  previously  described. 
Electrodes  of  two  soluble  metals  in  solutions  of  their  salts  will  not 
form  a  rectifier ;  if  the  potential  differences  are  unequal  a  continu- 
ous current  will  flow,  if  equal  none,  in  either  case  the  alternating 
current  passing  unchanged  because  both  electrodes  are  perfectly 
reversible  and  of  practically  infinite  capacity. 

Iwo-solutian  Rectifiers  Having  Similar  Electrodes. — Rectifiers  may 
be  constructed  both  of  whose  electrodes  are  inert,  but  dip  into 
electrolytes  differing  in  composition  or  concentration.  In  the  cell 
Pt  —  H,SO^  —  cone.  HNO,  —  Pt  the  "  useless  "  current  deposits 
H  in  H,SO.  and  O  in  ^HNO,,  and  the  "useful"  O  in  H,SO, 
and  nothing  in  HNO,,  the  H  being  oxydized  by  the  HNO,.  The 
counter  E.M.F.  in  the  first  instance  is  consequently  considerably 
greater  than  In  the  second.  The  same  general  principles  govern 
the  size  of  the  electrodes  as  in  rectifiers  having  active  and  passive 
plates.  The  HNO,  forms  an  irreversible  electrolyte,  it  being  pos. 
sible  to  decompose,  but  not  to  recompose  it  electrolytically,  and 
its  action  on  the  cathode  is  the  equivalent  of  the  giving  off  of  hy. 
drogen  bubbles  without  the  production  of  counter  E.M.F.    The 
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action  of  the  cell  in  one  direction  is  that  of  a  condenser  having 
both  plates  of  finite  size,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  that  of  a 
cell  having  one  plate  infinitely  large ;  that  is,  one  half-wave  and  a 
part  of  the  succeeding  one  are  choked  down  as  if  there  were  two 
electrostatic  condensers  in  series,  while  the  remainder  of  the  sec- 
ond half-wave  passes  as  if  only  one  condenser  were  left  in  circuit. 
There  is  a  resistance  effect  due  to  the  formation  of  bubbles  which 
aids  the  E.M.F.  effect,  though  small  as  compared  with  it.  Dilute 
HNO,  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  H,SO,  without  greatly  affect- 
ing the  results. 

A  direct  E.M.F.  of  l.i  volts  applied  to  a  cell  having  small  elec- 
trodes differing  slightly  in  size  give  o  ammeter  readings  in  both 
directions.  2.2  volts  gave  readings  of  o,  50  and  25  when  com- 
mutated  to  about  ten  periods  per  second,  the  larger  electrode  being 
in  the  H,SO,.  With  the  larger  in  HNO,  the  readings  were  o,  65 
and  35.  With  3.3  volts,  lai^er  electrode  in  H,SO,  readings  were 
135.  SO  and  25  ;  for  larger  in  HNO,  readings  were  1 35,  50  and  50. 
Curves  (26)  and  (27)  were  from  this  type  of  cell ;  the  current  fol- 
lows the  E.M.F.  quite  closely. 

Very  curious  efTects  are  produced  by  platinized  electrodes  in 
concentrated  or  fuming  nitric  acids.*  Four  equal-sized  small  elec- 
trodes, two  smooth  (S),  two  platinized  {P),  were  tried  in  pairs  in 
dilute  H,SO,  and  concentrated  HNO,  in  electrolytic  corpmunica- 
tion,  and  in  each  alone,  the  impressed  E.M.F.  being  3.3  volts  di- 
rect. The  following  readings  were  taken  after  the  current  had 
reached  a  steady  value,  each  being  an  average  of  several. 

Table  V. 


-  HNO,  Cells,  Smooth  and  Plntinued  Electrodes. 


S~H-SO. 

-H,SO.  — S 

S  — H-SO, 

—  H,SO.-P 

P  — H-SO, 

—  H-SO.— P 
-HNO,-S 

S  — HNO, 

S— HNO, 

—  HNO,-P 

P— HNO, 

—  HNO,  — P 

S  — HNO, 

—  H,SO.— S 

P— HNO, 

—  H,SO,  — S 

S  — HNO, 

—  H-SO,  — P 

P— HNO, 

—  H,SO,  — P 

•  Care  mnit  bs  lahen  Ihil  the  plBtinizii^  be  not  removed  by  the  rtpid  eTolntion  of 
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The  double  value  of  the  current  when  P  is  in  HNO,  seems  to 
be  produced  by  a  counter  E.M.F,  effect  possibly  due  to  a  double 
or  multiple  decomposition  value  of  HNO, ;  the  resistance  is  com- 
paratively little  changed.  The  lower  reading  was  given  when  the 
external  resistance  on  closing  the  circuit  was  small,  the  higher 
when  the  current  density  at  starting  was  low  and  was  gradually 
brought  to  the  final  value  by  removing  resistance.  The  higher 
reading  could  also  be  obtained  if  the  circuit  were  broken  and  im- 
mediately restored,  or  by  the  introduction  and  removal  of  resist- 
ance. The  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  value  was  quite  rapid 
when  once  started  ;  it  seemed  as  if  an  unstable  equilibrium  were 
formed  which  could  be  thrown  into  stable  equilibrium  in  the  manner 
described.  It  should  be  observed  that  when  P  is  in  HNO,  and  S 
in  H,SO^  asymmetrical  conduction  can  take  place  in  either  direc- 
tion, depending  on  the  external  resistance  at  starting. 

A  similar  table  follows.  S'  and  P'  are  smaller  than  S  and  P,  and 
L  is  an  electrode  i,ooo  sq.  mm.  in  area.  "  Imm,"  current  values 
are  those  read  immediately  after  closing  the  circuit, "  Final "  those 
after  the  current  had  ceased  falling.  The  periodicity  of  the  "  alter- 
nating "  current  was  about  lo. 

Table  VI. 

HjSO,—  HNO,  Cells,  Sraoolh  and  PlMinUed  Eleclrodes. 


a.a  I  S'  — HNO,— H^O.  — P'  ,  log  i  85 

3.3  S'  — HNO,  — H,SO,  — P'  I  335  "5 

2.2  I  3'  — HNO,— H,SOj  — S*  I  80  I      50 

3.3  I  S'  — HNO,  — H,SO.  — S*  1  160  i  >6o 

2.2  I  L  — HNO,  — H,SOj— F'  150  I  no 

3.3  I  L  — HNO,— H,SO,  — P'  310  .  270 

2.2  '  P'  — HNO,  — H,SO,~-L  '  150  100 

3.3  I  P'— HNO,-^HaSO,  — L ^10  I  ifo  [ji$ 80     !     5o_ 

The  main  flow  of  current  in  all  cases  being  toward  the  HNO,, 
any  sulphate  solution  may  be  used  'in  the  place  of  H,SO^  without 
interfering  with  the  action  by  covering  the  sulphate  electrode  with 
a  layer  of  active  metal ;  certain  advantages  accrue  from  the  use 
of  solutions  having  a  higher  decomposition  value  than  H,SO,, 
ZnSOj,  pure  or  with  a  little  H,SO,  added  to  improve  its  conduc- 
tivity, in  place  of  the  H,SO,  gave  almost  the  same  effect  as  the 
HjSOj.    Chromic  acid,  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  potassium  perman- 
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ganate,  and  potassium  chlorate  may  be  used  iRstead  of  the  HNO^, 
but  with  less  success.  Fuming  nitric  gives  insults  little,  if  any, 
better  than  the  pure  acid,  and  is  clumsier  to  handle.  These  oxi- 
dizing electrolytes  give  the  plate  immersed  in  them  an  infinite 
capacity  for  neutralizing  the  charges  of  hydrogen  ions,  and  none 
for  those  of  oxygen. 

Cells  in  which  irreversability  is  secured  by  the  discharge  of  the 
gases  from  their  electrodes,  instead  of  by  means  of  an  irreversible 
oxydizing  electrolyte,  may  be  constructed.  The  two  essential 
requisites  of  the  liquids  are  that  their  decomposition  values  be 
different,  and  they  be  of  such  composition  that  the  "  useful "  cur- 
rent deposits  a  gas  on  both  electrodes.  A  typical  cell  is  Pt  — 
ZnSO,  —  H,SO,  —  Pt,  the  "  useful "  current  flowing  toward  the 
H,SOj;  with  2.2  volts  impressed  no  asymmetrical  effect  was  ob- 
served; with  3.3  volts  readings  of  15  were  obtained  with  the  al- 
ternating current.  Using  smooth  electrodes  differing  in  size,  or  a 
platinized  electrode  in  the  H,SOj,  changed  the  direct  current  read- 
ings, though  affecting  the  alternating  but  slightly.  Zinc  is  gradu- 
ally carried  into  the  H,SOj,  while  the  ZnSO,  becomes  mixed  with 
H,SO^,  and  water  is  carried  off  in  the  form  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases. 

Cells  can  be  formed  in  which  the  differences  in  counter  E.M.F. 
are  produced  by  the  non-metallic  ions,  instead  of  by  the  me- 
tallic as  in.  the  foregoing  cells.  A  typical  cell  consists  of  the 
combination  Pt—  H^SO^  —  HI  —  Pt,  the  counter  E.M.F.  in  one 
direction  being  produced  by  H  in  H,SOj  and  I  in  HI ;  in  the  other 
by  O  in  H,SO,  and  H  in  HI.  Curve  28  shows  the  effect  of  such  a 
cell.  No  direct  current  records  were  kept  for  either  that  cell  or  for 
the  cell  Pt  —  ZnSO,  —  HI  —  Pt,in  which  the  action  is  produced  by 
Zn  and  I  in  one  direction,  and  by  O  and  H  in  the  other,  llie 
efficiency  in  the  ZnSO^  cell  is  the  lower,  due  to  the  higher  polari- 
zation attainable  by  the  plate  in  ZnSO,  and  to  the  lower  con- 
ductivity of  ZnSO. 

It  should  be  possible  (though  the  writer  has  not  attempted  it)  to 
construct  cells  having  two  inert  electrodes  in  two  electrolytes  of 
>uch  composition  or  concentration  that  the  electrodes  will  polarize 
and  no  current  flow  except  on  the  application  of  a  property  di- 
rected, or  an  alternating,  E.M.F.  It  should  also  be  possible  to 
construct  cells  on  the  principle  of  oxidation  and  reduction  cells 
will  have  similar  properties. 
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Conclusions. — It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  actions 
in  the  Ibregoing  rectifiers  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.,  effects  by  which  they  have  been  explained.  Resistance 
produced  by  gas  bubbles  is  shown,  by  the  smoothness  of  the  plot- 
ted curves,  to  be  negligible.  Resistance  produced  by  a  dense  film 
at  the  anode  is  not  the  cause,  for  Gee  and  Holden  state  that  no  such 
film  is  formed  in  HNO„  and  the  formation  of  such  a  film  in  the 
H,SO^  would  retard,  not  aid,  the  action  which  goes  on,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  dilute  HNO,  can  be  used  to  replace  the  H,SOj- 
Finally,  the  direct  current  produced  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  a 
liquid  (concentration)  cell,  for  in  the  cell  Ft  —  cone.  HNO,  —  di!. 
HNO,  —  Ft,  the  alternating  current  drives  the  hydrogen  towards 
the  concentrated  acid,  while  the  natural  tendency  of  the  hydrogen 
(without  the  application  of  an  external  E.M.F.)  is  to  go  toward  the 
dilute  acid.  In  general  the  E.M.F.'s  due  to  the  equalization  ol 
liquid  concentrations  are  too  evanescent  to  produce  the  long-con- 
tinued effects  observable  in  the  curves  plotted. 

In  all  cases  in  which  two  electrodes  dip  in  two  electrolytes  in 
electrolytic  communication,  arranged  to  present  some  condition  of 
irreversibility,  the  main  flow  of  a  partially  rectified  current  will  be 
toward  the  electrolyte  having  the  lower  decomposition  value. 

In  general,  when  an  alternating  current  is  applied  to  a  large  and 
a  small  plate  in  two  electrolytes  in  electrolytic  communication  the 
nature  of  the  electrolyte  has  little  effect  on  the  efficiency  (except 
indirectly,  by  its  resistance),  providing  the  main  flow  of  current  be 
toward  the  smaller  plate.  If  the  main  flow  of  current  be  toward 
the  larger  plate  the  action  may  quickly  stop,  due  to  that  plate  be- 
coming covered  with  a  non-diffusing  deposited  material. 

Large  and  Small  Plate  in  EUctrolyU. — Cells  having  simply  a  large 
and  a  small  plate  in  25  per  cent,  H,SO,  were  tried.  The  current 
density  was  kept  too  low  for  resistance  effects  due  to  steam,*  and 
the  electrolyte  used  was  probably  too  dilute  for  those  investigated 
by  Gee  and  Holden ;  it  seems  possible  that  the  results  were  pro- 
duced by  differences  in  the  polarizations  at  the  small  plate  when 
used  as  anode  or  cathode,  as  noted  by  Fromme,  Mengarini  t  pro- 
duced asymmetry  in  alternating  currents  by  using  a  large  and 

■Wehnelt  Interrupter  Effect  i  Fichberg  anil  KsUir,  ZtU./ur  Eiti.f/.'pt.  16,  1899; 
tba.  ia  Dig.  EUt.  World,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  Ma;  13,  1S99,  p.  637. 

\iiUe.  **  w/(^.  Vol.  XVIIL.  Aug.  8,  15  and  M,  189I;  L*nd.  ^/(c.,  VoL  XXVII., 
July  17  and  24,  1891. 
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small  plate  in  dilute  H,SO,,  obtaining,  apparently,  an  e^ect  at  low 
voltages  due  to  polarization,  and  at  higher  E.M.F.'s  to  an  action 
like  that  of  a  Wehnelt  interrupter  run  on  an  alternating  current. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Freedman  and  the  writer  have  found  a  "direct"  cur- 
rent to  pass  in  an  alternating  current  Wehnelt  interrupter  circuit, 
at  low  voltage  in  one  direction,  at  higher  voltages  in  the  opposite, 
and  at  still  higher  voltages  in  the  original  direction.  At  low 
voltages  the  current  as  shown  by  a  CuSO,  voltmeter  with  clean 
platinum  electrodes,  passes  the  more  easily  through  the  electrolyte 
toward  the  smaller  plates,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  Curves  taken 
with  the  large  plate  stationary  showed  practically  no  asymmetrical 
efTect.  By  rotating  the  large  plate  (a  i  cm.  x  10  cm.  strip  of 
platinum  wound  about  a  cork)  an  efficiency  of  about  6  per  cent, 
was  obtained.  A  smalt  platinum  and  lai^e  platinized  electrode  in 
dilute  acid  permitted  direct  current  to  pass  the  more  easily  to  the 
small  plate  as  cathode,"'  but  no  effect  could  be  noted  with  the  al- 
ternating current. 

Principles  Utiuzable  in  Asymmetrical  Conductors. 
In  a  rectifier  in  which  the  action  depends  on  electrolytic  polari- 
zation the  accumulation  of  a  certain  deposited  substance  should 
be  permitted  at  one  electrode  during  an  instant,  and  prevented 
at  the  other  electrode  at  the  next  instant,  when  the  current 
reverses.  The  following  methods  may  be  used  to  accomplish 
this;  they  include  several  methods  which,  though  incapable  of 
giving  an  asymmetrical  effect  alone,  can  be  used  to  increase  the 
asymmetry  of  a  current  partially  rectififtl  by  other  means.  It 
should  be  noted  that  there  will  be  a  continual  bringing  of  a  sub- 
stance toward  the  electrode  on  which  its  accummulation  is  pre- 
vented, in  excess  of  that  toward  the  other  electrode,  necessitating 
some  means  of  discharging  the  accumulation  and  making  the  de- 
vice irreversible. 
ProducHon  of  Asymmetry . — I.  Physical. 

1.  The  driving  of  gas  from  small  electrodes  by  its  expansion 
and  electrification. 

2.  The  use,  in  the  same  liquid,  of  electrodes  whose  conditions 
of  surface  differ. 

3.  The  use,  in  the  same  liquid,  of  electrodes  whose   areas  of 
surface  differ. 

■Diuovetedb]'  Poggendoiff;    Pagg,  Ann.,  Vol.  LXX„p.  177,  1847. 
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II.  Medianical. 

4.  Moving  of  one  electrode. 

5.  Moving  of  the  liquid  about  one  electrode. 

6.  Moving  of  the  liquid  about  electrodes  of  difTerent  size. 

7.  Heating  one  electrode  (to  drive  gas  off). 

8.  Heating  or  boiling  the  solution,  with  different  sized  electrodes. 

9.  Removing  the  electrode  periodically  from  the  liquid. 

III.  Chemical. 

10.  Electrodes  of  different  materials  in  the  same  liquid. 

11.  Electrodes  of  the  same  material  in  different  liquids. 

12.  Electrodes  of  different  materials  in  different  liquids. 
Securing  of  Irreversibility. 

1.  The  production  and  giving  off  of  gas  bubbles. 

2.  The  solution  of  the  substance  deposited  in  an  irreversible 
electrolyte. 

3.  The  use  of  an  irreversible  active  electrode. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  deposited  substance  by  scraping  the  pas- 
sive electrode,  or  moving  that  part  of  its  surface  which  has  become 
covered  into  a  liquid  which  dissolves  the  deposited  material  and 
then  back  into  the  original  solution. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  salt  produced  by  the  action  of  the  elec- 
trolyte on  the  active  electrode  from  the  neighborhood  of  that  elec- 
trode by  a  rapid  motion  of  the  liquid. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  LABORATORY  EXPERI- 
MENTS AND  COMMERCIAL  TESTS. 

Bif  FITZHUGH  TOWNSEND, 
Tiller  in  EUelrical  Enginttring,  Celumiia  Uttiatrtity, 

Introduction. 
§  I.  The  subject  matter  of  the  following  pages  consists  in  a 
description  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  make  up  the  alternat- 
ing current  laboratory  course  prescribed  for  the  fourth-year  stu- 
dents in  the  electrical  engineering  department  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. In  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  commercial  tests,  a 
number  of  experiments  are  given  which  are   designed  solely  to 
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point  out  and  explain  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  apparatus 
employed. 

One  of  the  objects  in  view  is  to  bring  out  the  main  differences 
between  alternating  and  direct  current  machines  of  the  same  class, 
The  reader  ts  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of  direct 
current  testing,  and  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory 
of  alternating  currents. 

Although  no  pretence  is  made  of  presenting  a  complete  manual 
of  alternating  current  testing,  it  is  hoped  that  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  principal  commercial  tests,  together  with  short  discussions 
upon  the  theory  of  the  machines,  may  be  of  some  value  to  elec- 
trical engineers  and  students  as  well. 

Table  of  Symbols. 
§2.        E  Voltage,  E.M,F.  potential  difference, 
/  Current. 
P  Power. 
R  Resistance. 
L  Inductance. 
C  Capacity. 
X  Reactance. 
Z  Impedance, 
fc  Total  magnetic  flux. 
B  Magnetic  density,  induction. 
H  Magnetomotive  force  per  unit  length. 
F  Magnetomotive  force. 
li  Permeability. 
R  Reluctance. 
/  Number  of  pairs  of  poles. 
/  frequency. 

N  Number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
H.  P.  Horse-power. 
^.  Commercial  efficiency. 


H   WattmHer. 
(z)    D.  C.  Voltmeter. 
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^  A.  C.  Voltmeter. 

(7)  D.  C.  Ammeter. 
Cl7  A.  C.  Ammeter. 

(T\  Inductance. 

(j\  Variable  Inductance. 

PkI  Resistance. 

ptl  Variable  Resistance. 

■  1  Condenser. 

M@  Synchronous  Motor, 

m)  D.  C.  Motor. 

^  3-Phase  Induction  Motor. 
gSI  ^'  *-"'  Generator. 


D.  C.  Generator. 


Motor  Driven. 
C.  Generator. 


I^(]_P^  Rotary  Converter. 
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§  3.    Useful  Equations. 
,     E 


I  and  £  denote  the  elective  values  of  current  and  E.M.F., 
Effective  value  of  sine  I 


Maximum  value  of  sine  ™  ^2" 
Average  value  of  sine        2 
Maximum  value  of  sine        7: ' 


In  general,  if  both  inductance  and  capacity  are  in  circuit, 

X=<oL-  —  , 
me 

where  a>  =  23tf. 

P=  EI  coad~  PR, 

tan  d  =  -^,     sin  fl  =  ■= ,    cos  d  =•-=. 

Resistance  drop  =  IR, 

Reactance     "     =  IX, 

Impedance    "     =  IZ, 

.4^SI 

TT  ' 

where  s  -=  number  of  magnetizing  turns,  and 

/  » length  of  magnetic  circuit. 

L  =- ' — J—,  where  f  ™  cross  section  of  the  coil, 

if* 
Mt^  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils  —  — -p—^. 

?/* 
The  maximum  value  of  the  induction  in  a  transformer  is  given 
l^  the  equation, 
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£  X  lo* 
""       \/ 2Tt  y.  S  x/x  q' 
where  E^  open  circuit  secondary  E.M.F. 

This  equation  is  only  true  when  ji>  is  a  sine  function. 
At  any  instant. 


■,  where  F  =  the  res  ultant  M.M.F. 
Watts  -  H.P.  X  746, 
ft.  lbs.  per  sec 
■    ■"         33.000 


The  torque  exerted  by  a  machine  is 


2j:N 
7  is  expressed  in  lbs.  pull  at  i  ft.  radius. 

In  3  circuit  containing  inductance  and  capacity  resonance  occurs 
when  the  frequency  is  such  that  the  impedance  is  a  minimum,  or 

The  period  of  the  impressed  E,M.F.  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the 
circuit    The  period  of  a  circuit  of  negligible  resistance  is 
T^  27ty/LC. 

§  4.  Schedule  of  Experiments. 
Elementary    Properties  of  Alternatikg  Current  Circuits. 

1.  Measurement  of  an  inductance  by  the  method  of  impedance 

2.  Measurement  of  a  condensance. 

3.  Measurement  of  power  with  inductance  load,  {a)  Three- 
voltmeter  method,  {b)  three-ammeter  method,  {c)  wattmeter 
method. 

4.  Measurement  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coila,  using 
successively  both  coils  as  the  secondary. 

The  Alternating  Current  Generator. 

5.  Field  compounding. 

6.  Full  load  saturation  curve,  or  magnetization  curve  at  full  load 
current. 
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7.  No  load  saturation  curve,  or  magnetization  curve  at  no  load. 

8.  (a)  Short  circuit  core  loss,    [b')  Open  circuit  core  loss. 

9.  Determination  of  synchronous  impedance. 

10.  External  characteristic.     Non-inductive  load. 

Alternators  in  Parallbl. 
(o)  Generator  and  Motor. 

11.  External  characteristic  of  an  alternator  at  constant  power 
fector.     [a)  Current  leading,     {p")  Current  lagging. 

12.  The  synchronous  motor.     Characteristic  curves. 

With  normal  field  current,  determine  the  curve  of  commercial 
efficiency. 

13.  At  no  load,  determine  the  curves  of  current  and  power  fac- 
tor in  relation  to  the  motor  field  current. 

1 4.  With  constant  motor  excitation  and  variable  torque  determine 
the  curves  of  current  and  power  factor. 

if)  Two  Alternators  in  Parallel  Supplying  a  Constant  Potential 
Distributing  Circutt. 

1 5.  Adjustment  of  the  generator  excitations  for  maximum  econ- 
omy ;  the  power  of  the  two  driving  motors  being  constant 

Tests  on  Tkansfohmers. 

16.  Determination  of  the  core  losses. 

17.  Determination  of  the  copper  losses. 

18.  Determination  of  the  efficiency  curve. 

19.  Heat  test  by  the  motor  dynamo  method. 

Curve  Tracing. 

Diiermmation  of  the  Voltage  and  Current  Cutves  of  a   Transformer 

under  Various  Conditions. 

20.  With  the  secondary  circuit  open  determine  the  following 
curves : 

(d)  Primary  current 
(*)  Primary  E.M.F. 
(f)  Secondary  E,M.F. 
zi.  With  full  load  on  secondary  determine  the  following  curves : 
(a)  Primary  E.M.F. 
(*)  Primary  current, 
(c)  Secondary  E.MJ'. 
(rf)  Secondary  current. 
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22.  Determination  of  the  curves  of  19,  the  secondary  circuit  be- 
ing connected  to  the  primary  of  a  step-down  transformer. 

23.  Determination  of  the  curves  of  19,  the  step-down  trans- 
former on  the  secondary  circuit  carrying  full  load. 

Resonant  Rise  of  Potential. 

24.  Connect  a  condenser  in  series  with  an  inductance.  Deter- 
mine a  curve  with  condenser  voltage  as  ordinate  and  frequency  as 
abscissa. 

25.  Resonant  rise  of  potential  obtained  by  means  of  a  super, 
excited  synchronous  motor.    Determine  two  curves. 

(a)  Voltage  at  motor  terminals  as  ordinate  and  frequency  as 
abscissa,  with  constant  motor  excitation. 

(^)  Voltage  at  motor  terminals  as  ordinate  and  field  currents 
as  abscissae,  with  constant  frequency. 

PoLYPEUSE  Circuits  and  Transfosuations. 

26.  Balanced  two-phase  system. 

27.  Transformation  from  two-phase  to  three-phase  by  means  of 
two  transformers. 

28.  Three-phase  d  with  two  transformers. 

29.  Three-phase  K  with  two  transformers. 

Test  of  a  Three-Phase  Induction  Motor. 

30.  Determine  the  following  curves : 
{a)  Commercial  efficiency. 

(^)  Apparent  efficiency. 

(f)  Current  per  phase. 

id)  Speed  in  per  cent,  of  synchronism. 

(/)  Torque. 

{/)  Power  factor. 

{g)  C*R  of  fields. 

Converters. 
I.  Running  from  the  A.C.  End. 

31.  Various  metiiods  for  synchronizing  polyphase  converters. 
Determine  the  efficiency  and  external  characteristic  curves  at  the 

D.Cend. 

{a)  Using  a  two-phase  converter. 

{d)  Using  the  same  machine  running  single-phase. 
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32  {a)  At  full  load  determine  the  relation  between  the  D.C. 
volts  and  the  field  current. 

{6)  Insert  an  equal  inductance  in  each  phase,  and  determine  the 
same  curve. 

II.  Running  from  the  D.C.  End. 

33.  At  full  load,  non-inductive,  determine  the  curves  of  speed 
and  A,C.  voltage  in  relation  to  the  field  current 

34.  With  lagging  current,  vary  the  output,  while  keeping  the 
power  factor  approximately  constant.  Determine  a  curve  with 
speed  as  ordinate,  and  current  output  as  abscissa. 

§  S-  Elementary  Properties  of  A.C.  Circuits. 
Experiment  (i).  Measurement  of  an  inductance  by  tAe  method 

ef  impedance. 
In  order  to  determine  the  inductance  of  the  coil  L,  the  drop  of 
potential  in  the  coil  is  measured  at  a  known  current  and  frequency. 
This  drop  is  due  both  to  resistance  and  in- 
ductance, hence  in  order  to  find  the  induc- 
tance it  is  necessary  to  have  already  de- 
termined the  resistance.    The  drop  across 
the  coil  is 

E^I./  X^  +  R*, 

Method. — Make  connections  as  shown  and 
note  values  of  current,  speed  and  voltage  across  the  coil.  The  value 
of  L  may  be  obtained  from  the  equation 


in  which  E  is  the  drop  across  the  coil.    If  R  is  not  known,  its  value 
must  be  determined  by  some  direct-current  method. 

Rtport. — Evaluate  L  from  several  sets  of  simultaneous  readings 
at  different  values  of  at  and  /;  give  the  values  of  the  difTerent 
quantities  in  the  equation. 

Experiment  (2).  Measurement  of  a  Condensance. 
The  drop  across  a  condensance  is 

where  E^  is  the  drop  across  the  known  resistance  R,  which  is  in 


.Google 
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series  with  the  capacity  C.    R  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  pro- 
duce a  convenient  deflection  of  the  voltmeter. 

Method. — ^With  the  connections  as  in  the  diagram  read  the  volt- 
ages f,  and  £,  across  the  condensance  and  resistance  respectively. 
Note  the  frequency,  and  determine  the  value 
of  R  if  not  already  known.  Take  several 
sets  of  readings  under  different  conditions. 
Determine  C  by  the  equation 

*'  Report. — ^Tabulate  the  readings  obtained. 

Give  the  calculated  values  of  C,  and  from  them  obtain  the  average 
value. 

Experiment  (3).  Measurement  of  Pmver  ivith  Induciwe  Load. 
(«)  Three-voltmetcr  method. 
(i>)  Three-ammeter  method. 
(r)  Wattmeter  method. 

{a)  and  (c): — If  the  non-inductive  resistance  R  is  known,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  the  power  developed  in  the  coil  L  by  determining  the 
drop  across  R,  then  across  L,  and  finally  across 
both  R  and  L.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  phase 
between  these  E.M.F.'s,  the  drop  across  R  and 
L  in  series  will  not  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
drops  across  R  and  L  individually.  "*'■  3- 

Thc  E.M.F's,  may  be  represented  vcctoriably  as  in  Fig.  3. 
The  watts  developed  in  the  coil  may  be  deduced  from  this  dia- 
gram. 

E,E 
=  E^I  cos  6  =  =^-'  cos  (? 

e;-e;-e; 


w~ 


2A         • 

E, 

-e;-e; 

2Efi, 

E.'- 

(£■■+£,■) 
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Method. — Note  the  three  indicated  voltmeter  readings,  and  de- 
duce the  value  of  W.  Note  the  reading  of  the  wattmeter  in  order 
to  compare  it  with  the  value  obtained  by  calculation.  Take  several 
sets  of  readings  of  the  voltmeters  under  different  conditions.  If 
three  voltmeters  are  not  available,  all  the  readings  may  be  obtained 
with  one  Voltmeter  by  changing  the  terminals  from  one  place  to 
another,  provided  the  speed  and  im- 
pressed voltage   are   kept   constant. 


^1S2j£L^ 


S? 


Fio.  5, 

R  should    be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  three  drops  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.     That  is  the  condition  of  greatest  accuracy. 

Report. — Tabulate  the  readings  obtained,  deduce  the  correspond- 
ing values  of  W,  and  calculate  the  average  value. 

(b')  The  watts  redeveloped  in  the  coil  L  may  be  found  from  the 
readings  of  three  ammeters  connected  as  in 
Fig.  5.      Owing  to  differences  of  phase  the 
effective  value  of  the  current  /,  is  not  equal  to 
the  arithmetical  sum,  but  to  the  vectorial  s 
or  resultant  of  /,  and  /,. 

The  readings  of  the  three  ammeters  may  be 
represented  vectorially  as  in  Fig.  6.     From  this  construction  the 
value  of  W  may  be  deduced. 

jv=i^Rx  /,  cos  e, 
b 

cos  fl  =  y.         e?  +  l^=-I^, 
I*=I*+zbI,  +  I*, 


■^  2/, 

W'-lCV-W  +  A*)]- 

Method. — Connect  as  shown  tn   Fig.  5.    The  three  ammeter 
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readings  should  be  taken  simultaneously.  The  known  ohmic  re- 
sistance R  should  have  such  a  value  as  to  make  the  three  ammeter 
readings  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Note  the  reading  of  the 
wattmeter,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  calculated  value  of  the 
watts.  Take  several  sets  of  readings  under  difTerent  conditions. 
Report. — Tabulate  the  readings  obtained,  calculate  the  values  of 
W,  and  find  the  average  value. 

Experimtnt  (4).  Measuretnent  of  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  coils  r 
using  successively  both  coils  as  the  stctmdary. 
When  an  alternating  current  passes  through  a  coil,  an  alternat- 
ing magnetic  field  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  space.  An  E.M.F. 
will  be  set  up  by  these  lines  of  force  in  any  neighboring  coll. 
This  E.M.F.  depends  on  the  primary  current,  on  the  frequency,  and 
on  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  coils.     It  is  given  by  the  equation 

4  =  toMI. 
.^depends  only  on  the  number  of  turns  in  the  two  coils ;  their  di- 
mensions and  their  relative  position. 

Method. — Fig,  7  shows  the  necessary  connections.    Note  the 

frequency  and  the  instrument  readings.    After  this,  interchange 

the  connections  so  as  to  make  L^  the  secondary,  and  L^  the 

primary,  and  take  a  second  set  of  readings.    The  resulting  value 

of  M  should  be  the  same  in  both 

^^Z  I  i  I    cases.    This  will  only  be  true  if 

s\     ^\\I      nl    nl__^^     I    ^^  relative  position  of  the  coils 

_  has  not  been  altered  when  chang 

ing  the  connections. 

Report. — ^Tabulate  the  readings  and  deduce  the  values  of  M. 

§  6.  The  Alternating  Current  Generator. 
Discussion  of  its  Distinctive  Features. 
The  action  of  the  machine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  separately 
excited  D.  C.  dynamo,  except  for  certain  peculiarities  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  armature  current.  The  fact  that 
this  current  is  alternating  affects  both  the  armature  reaction  and 
the  internal  drop  in  voltage. 

(fl)  Armature  Reaction. 
It  is  pulsating,  not  constant.     It  depends  on  the  phase  as  well  as 
the  amplitude  of  the  current 
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In  Fig.  8  the  current  in  the  coil  a  will  be  a  maximum  when  in  tJie 
position  shown,  provided  that  it  is  in  phase  with  the  E.M.F.    This 

is  because  the  E.M.F.  is  always  a  maximum  where  -j-  is  greatest,  in- 
dependently of  the  phase  of  the  current.  Neglecting  field  distor- 
tion, this  will  always  be  when  the  coil  is  in  the  position  a. 

With  non-inductive  load,  therefore,  both  current  and  E.M.F.  are  a 
maximum  when  the  coil  is  at  a.    The  efTect  on  the  field  will  be  to 
produce  distortion,  but  no  direct  demag- 
netization.    There  are  no  back  ampere 
turns  because  there  is  no  commutator.* 

If  the  current  lags  behind  the  E.M.F.  it 
will  not  reach  a  maximum  until  the  coil 
has  reached  some  position  a*,  depending  Fig.  8. 

on  the  angle  of  lag.    The  current  will 

then  have  a  direct  demagnetizing  action  on  the  field  in  addition  to 
the  distorting  effect  which  is  now  less  than  at  non-inductive  load. 

In  a  similar  way  it  will  be  seen  that  a  leading  current  tends  to 
strengthen  the  field  due  to  the  magnet  windings. 

{p)  Armature  Drop. 

In  a  D.  C.  machine,  this  is  due  only  to  armature  reaction  and 
resistance,  but  in  an  A.  C.  dynamo  or  motor  the  reactance  of  the 
winding  must  also  be  considered. 

Leaving  armature  reaction  out  of  consideration,  the  terminal 
volts  are  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  internal  drop  and  the  in- 
duced E.M.F. 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  how  it  comes  about  that  this  internal  drop. 


-tss: 


Fig  9.     Inductive  load.  Fio.  10.     NoD-iDductive  load. 


for  any  given  values  of  induced  volts,  current  and  frequency,  is 
greater  with  an  inductive  than  with  a  non-inductive  load. 
In  these  diagrams,  'Ol£  and  OE^  represent  the  terminal  volts  and 

"Sm  ••  Altemtiiie  Cnnent  Phenomou,"  bjr  SleinineU,  Chftp.  XVI, 
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induced  volts  respectively.  Oe  is  the  E.M.F.  consumed  by  the  in- 
ternal impedance  of  the  armature.  Whatever  the  angle  *,  0^ 
must  be  the  resultant  of  Oe  and  OE.  Therefore,  as  e  increases 
the  terminal  volts  decrease  more  and  more  as  the  line  0€  comes 
into  phase  with  ^R. 

This  action  occurs  not  only  in  alternators,  but  also  in  many 
other  cases,  as  in  transformers  and  transmission  lines. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
effect  of  internal  reactance  from  that  of  armature  reaction.  The 
drop  due  to  both  these  causes  increases  with  the  amplitude,  and 
also  with  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  current. 

§7- 

Experiment  (5).  Field  Compounding. 

As  the  load  increases,  the  terminal  volts  of  an  A.  C.  dynamo 

are  diminished  on  account  of  the  actions  described  above.     The 

object  of  this  test  is  to  determine  at  various  loads  what  increase  of 

excitation  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  no-load  terminal  voltage. 

Method. — Fig.  1 1  shows  the  connections  for  this  test.     Run  the 

A,  C.  generator  at  constant  frc- 

\£y quency  and  constant  terminal 

voltage,. varying  the  load  from 
i^    _Ce7  \a\     ^^''^  *°  SO?'"   over-load.     Note 

JpS__^U J —     the  field  and  armature  currents. 

Take  six   readings.     The  load 
^'•'-  "■  must  be  non-inductive. 

N.  B. — Keep  frequency  and  terminal  volts  constant. 
Report. — Plot  a  curve  with  field  current  as  ordinate,  and  arma- 
ture current  as  abscissa. 

Expennunt  (6).  Full-load  saturatwn  cutve,  or  magnelitatioH  curve 
at  full  load  cttrrent. 

In  this  teat  it  is  designed  to  show  the  relation  between  the  ex- 
citation and  the  resulting  terminal  volts,  when  the  armature  is  de- 
livering its  rated  current  output. 

Method. — The  connections  are  the  same  as  those  of  Fig.  1 1 .  The 
resistance  %,  however,  must  be  such  as  to  carry  full  load  current 
throughout  a  wide  range  of  resistance.  The  current  must  be  k^t 
constant  by  adjusting  r,  as  the  terminal  volts  increase.  Make  at 
least  ten  observations  of  the  terminal  volts  and  field  current, 
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canyiog  the  latter  as  high  as  is  allowable.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  all  readings  arc  made  with  asceadiag  values  of  6eld  current 

N.  B. — Keep  the  Trequency  and  the  armature  current  constant. 

Report. — Construct  a  curve  between  terminal  volts  as  ordinates, 
uid  field  amperes  as  abscissae. 

Experiment  (7).   No-load  saturation  curve,  or  magnetisation   curve 
at  no  load. 

The  voltmeter  readings  of  experiment  (6)  will  be  lower  than 
the  terminal  volts  at  no  load  owing  to  impedance  drop  and  arma- 
ture reaction.  It  will  be  possible  to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  this  reduction  by  determining  a  magnetization  curve  with  open 
armature  circuit,  and  comparing  it  with  the  curve  of  experiment  (6). 

Method. — Keep  the  connections  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1 1  except 
that  the  armature  circuit  must  be  open.  Read  the  terminal  volts 
at  various  ascending  values  of  the  field  current.  Take  ten  obser- 
vations. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  frequency  constant. 

Report. — Plot  a  curve  with  terminal  volts  as  ordinates  and  field 
amperes  as  abscissae.  This  curve  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  same 
sheet,  and  to  the  same  scale  as  the  full  load  saturation  curve  of  ex- 
periment (6). 

Experiment  (8).  (a)  Short-Circuit  Core  Loss,     (b)  Open-Circuit  Core 
Loss. 

(a)  The  core  loss  in  an  alternator  is  made  up  of  eddy  current 
and  hysteresis  losses.  These  losses  vary  considerably  with  the 
toad.  At  short  circuit 
they  are  quite  different 

from  their  values  at  no  [^ 

load.      This    is  due   to  ^^-, 

the  fact    that   at    short  a—, llii-T 


circuit  the  field  is  greatly  inwi. 
distorted  by  armature  re-  ^ 
action,  and  the  magnetic 
densities  in  the  armature 
and  pole  pieces  are  com- 
pletely altered.  *''°-  "■ 

Method. — ^The  only  practical  way  by  which  the  core  losses  may 
be  determined  is  by  noting  the  diflference  in  the  power  taken  by 
the  driving  motor  when  the  alternator  field  is  open  and  closed. 
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The  required  connections  and  instruments  are  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  armature  of  the  alternator  G  is  short'circuited  through  an 
ammeter. 

To  determine  the  short-circuit  core  toss  for  any  value  of  the 
generator  field  current /,,  make  r,  equal  to  zero.  Adjust  r,  until  the 
driving  motor  runs  at  Uie  proper  speed.  This  should  be  such  as 
to  run  the  alternator  at  its  rated  frequency.  Note  the  readings  of 
all  the  instruments.     Let  these  readings  be  denoted   W,  /,,  /,,  /,. 

Open  the  field  and  armature  circuits  of  the  alternator.  Keeping 
/,  constant,  adjust  r,  until  the  motor  M  runs  at  the  same  speed  as 
before.  Note  the  readings  W  and  /',.  The  short-circuit  core 
loss  corresponding  to  the  field  current  /,  will  be  given  by  the 
equation 

w=  \W-{I^R^->ri;R^  -(M^'-^/'^J- 

In  this  expression  J?,  and  Rg  are  the  resistances  of  the  armature 
windings  of  the  driving  motor  and  of  the  alternator. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  order  to  obtain  the  core  loss  at 
other  excitations. 

In  this  experiment,  b^in  with  small  values  of  the  alternator  field 
current  in  order  to  avoid  burning  out  the  machine. 

N.  B. — The  frequency  must  be  the  same  for  every  reading. 
Take  six  sets  of  observations. 

RepenU — Plot  a  curve  with  core  loss  in  watts  as  ordinate,  and 
alternator  field  current  as  abscissa. 

(^)  The  open-circuit  core  loss  may  be  determined  by  the  method 
just  described.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  by  comparison  with 
the  curve  of  («)  how  important  is  the  effect  of  the  armature  ampere 
turns  upon  the  field  distribution  and  on  the  core  losses. 

Method. — Leave  all  connections  the  same  as  in  (a)  except  that 
the  armature  circuit  of  the  alternator  is  left  open.  The  method  of 
finding  the  core  loss  is  the  same  as  in  (a),  except  that  the  term 
/^^  in  the  equation  for  w  is  absent. 

N,  B. — ^The  frequency  must  be  constant  throughout  Take  six 
sets  of  readings. 

Report. — Plot  a  curve  with  core  loss  in  watts  as  ordinate,  and 
alternator  field  current  as  abscissa.  Draw  this  curve  on  the  same 
sheet  of  cross-section  paper,  and  to  the  same  scale,  as  the  corre- 
sponding curve  of  [a). 
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Expetiment  (9).    Determination  of  Sytichnmous  Impedance. 

The  synchronous  impedance  of  an  alternator  is  equal  to  the  in- 
duced volts  at  a  certain  field  strength  divided  by  the  short-circuit 
armature  current  at  the  same  field  strength.  This  ratio  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same  at  all  excitations. 

The  synchronous  impedance  includes  not  only  the  true  resist- 
ance and  reactance  of  the  armature,  but  also  an  apparant  impe- 
dance due  to  the  armature  reaction.  The  synchronous  impedance 
therefore,  really  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  armature  cur- 
rent.    It  will  not  be  the  same  at  all  loads. 

Method. — The  same  connections  are  to  be  used  as  in  Fig,  12. 

Run  the  alternator  at  its  rated  Grequency  and  note  the  short-cir- 
cuit current  at  various  excitations.  Take  at  least  three  readings. 
The  no-load  volts  may  be  obtained  from  the  curves  of  experiment 
(7).  In  order  to  determine  the  synchronous  impedance  at  short 
circuit,  divide  the  no-load  volts  obtained  from  this  curve  by  the 
amperes  at  short  circuit  at  the  same  excitation. 

Experiment  (10.)   External  Characteristic  Curve. 

This  is  the  relation  between  the  terminal  volts  and  the  armature 
current  with  non-inductive  load. 

Method. — Run  the  alternator  at  its  rated  speed  and  no-load  vol- 
tage. Keeping  the  field  current  constant,  close  the  armature  cir- 
cuit, and  note  the  terminal  volts  at  increasing  values  of  the  arma- 
ture current    Carry  the  test  up  to  Jo  per  cent,  overload. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  field  current  and  frequency  constant 

Report. — Plot  a  curve  with  terminal  volts  as  ordinates  and  arma- 
ture current  as  abscissa.  This  curve  should  be  drawn  on  the  same 
sheet,  and  to  the  same  scale,  as  the  curves  (a)  and  {d)  of  experi- 
ment (11).  All  three  curves  should  start  from  the  same  no-load 
voltage. 

§  8.  Alterkators  in  Parallel. 

Discussion  of  the  necessary  conditions. 

In  synchronizing  alternators,  there  arc  three  electrical  condi- 
tions which   the   E.M.F.  of  the  machines  must  fulfill.     They  are 

1.  Equality  of  amplitude. 

2.  "        "   phase. 

3.  Coincidence  of  wave  shape. 

If  anyone  of  these  conditions  is  unfulfilled,  a  large  wattless  cur- 
rent flows  from  one  machine  to  the  other.  Thsy  then  oscillate  in 
speed  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  probably  drop  out  of  step. 
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In  Fig.  13  at  ^F,  and  OE^  represent  the  induced  KM.F.'s  of 
two  alternators  connected  in  multiple.    Since 
there  is  a  difference  in  phase  e,  the  resultant 
E.M.F.  acting  through  the  circuit  formed  by  the 
armatures  of  the  two  machines  is  E^E^.    The 
current  produced  may  be  represented  by  the  line 
!£^7.     !^  is  then  the  ohmic  drop,  and  E^a  that  due  to  inductance.* 
As  the  machines  rotate  synchronously  without  any  rigid  mechan- 
ical connection  they  have  a  tendency  to  oscillate  in  space  with 
respect  to  each  other.     The  angle  B  will  vary  periodically. 

The  natural  period  of  this  oscillation  depends  on  the  mass  of 
the  armature,  on  the  field  excitation,  and  upon  those  factors  in  the 
design  of  the  machine  which  affect  the  synchronizing  power.  It 
may  probably  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following  ex- 
pression, 

M  ^  moment  of  inertia  of  armature. 
F  s  moment  of  synchronizing  force. 

The  machines  are  liable  to  get  out  of  step  when  some  periodic 
irregularity  in  the  power  of  the  driving  motors  accentuates  the 
natural  period  or  one  of  its  harmonics. 

This  may  occur  either  by  resonance  or  interference.  The  latter 
is  usually  the  case  when  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  increases 
and  decreases  periodically. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  alternators  in  parallel  there  are  two 
distinct  cases  to  be  considered ; 

(u)  Motor  and  generator, 

(/9)  Generators  in  multiple  furnishing  power  to  a  distributing 
system. 

These  two  cases  had  best  be  considered  separately. 

§  9.  (o)  Gbherator  akd  Motor. 

I.  Varud>U  excitation^  constant  motor  torque.  (Speed  and  im- 
pressed E.M.F.  constant) 

In  this  combination  of  machines  there  are,  for  every  value  of  the 
current,  two  distinct  conditions.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.    In 

*  See  H.  G«orgM  on  PwnJtel  EnninBg  of  Altenikton,  SUthMidMukt  ZtitreUHfl, 
Vol  XXL,  p.  iSS. 
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:videiitly  produces  a 


one  case  the  current  leads  the  impressed  OE^  and  in  the  other  it 
lags  behind  it.    The  leading  cur-  , 

rent  corresponds   to   the  larger 
value  of  OE^.* 

OE^  in  this  diagram  must  fall 
upon  the  line  AB  perpendicular 
to  01,  because  the  protection  of 
E^  on  01,  which  represents  the 
output  of  the  motor,  is  a  con- 
stant. 

Increasing  the  motor  excitation,  therefore,  < 
leading  currcntf 

II.  Constant  excitation,  varying  torque.    (Speed  and  impressed 
E.M.F,  constant.) 
Applying  load  to  the  motor  will  change  not  only  all  the  phase 
relations,   but    also   the 
amplitude  of  the  current. 
Fig.    IS  is   designed   to 
show  the  result  of  load- 
ing the  motor  when  its 
'"■  '^'  excitation  is  such  as  to 

produce  a  lagging  current  at  no 
load. 

The  enei^y  transformed  by  the 
motor  into  mechanical  work  is : 

»;=/fjCos^,. 

As  the  load  comes  on  the  arma- 
ture of  the  motor  is  held  back  so  as 
to  increase  the  lag  of  OE^,  while 
0^  =  ZJ^  increases  until  the  above  equation  for  W^  is  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  increasing  the  load  brings  the  current  into 
current  into  phase  with  the  impressed  E.M.F. 

A  similar  action  takes  place  if  the  motor  excitation  is  such  as  to 
produce  a  leading  current  at  no  load.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  i6. 


Fio.  I 6. 


■  See  "  Alternating  Cnrrent  HAchineiy,"  by  D.  C.  Jackton,  pp.  575-586. 
See  alio  Altenutii^  Cnrrent  Pheaomena,  by  C.  P.  Steinmeti,  Chap.  XVIII. 
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Experiment  ( 1 1 ).  External  characteristic  of  an  alternator  at  constant 
power  factor,     {a)  Leading  current.     [If)  Lagging  current. 

In  this  experiment  the  object  is  to  show  the  effect  of  the  phase 
of  the  current  upon  the  armature  reaction.  The  leading  and  lag- 
ging currents  are  obtained  by  varying  the  excitation  and  the  load 
of  a  synchronous  motor. 

{a)  Method. — Make  the  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Close 
switch  a  to  the  left,  and  start'the  machines,  leaving  switch  b  open. 


ISL^ 


U^^aJf" 


The  synchronizing  lamp  will  begin  to  flicker  as  the  frequencies 
of  the  two  alternators  approach  equality,  \yhen  the  voltages  of 
G  and  M  are  so  adjusted  in  amplitude  and  phase  that  the  lamp 
remains  black  for  a  number  of  seconds,  the  switch  b  maybe  closed, 
and  the  machines  will  run  in  synchronism.  The  switch  b  should 
be  closed  when  the  lamp  is  black,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  middle  of  the  period  of  blackness. 

After  the  machines  have  been  thrown  together  by  closing  switch 
b,  the  double  throw  switch  a  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  right 

G  will  now  run  ^  as  a  motor,  and  M  will  in  turn  drive  M^  as  a 
generator  furnishing  current  to  t^ 

In  order  to  determine  the  external  characteristic  of  G  with  lead- 
ing  current,  supercxcite  the  field  of  J/  so  as  to  produce  a  power 
factor  of  about  .7.  Apply  load  to  M  by  drawing  current  from  M^ 
through  r,.  As  the  load  increases  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  excitation  of  M  in  order  to  keep  the  power  factor  constant. 
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{d)  Method. — Proceed  throughout  in  the  same  manner  as  in  {«) 
except  that  the  current  must  be  lagging  and  not  leading. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  leading  from  a  lagging  current  in 
the  following  way.  Vary  the  field  of  jW  slightly,  and  observe  th« 
effect  on  the  reading  of  the  ammeter  /.  If  the  current  is  leading, 
increasing  the  field  strength  of  M  will  increase  the  current  /,  but 
if  the  current  is  lagging  it  will  decrease  it.  In  this  connection  see 
Fig.  14. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  frequency,  the  impressed  voltage  and  the 
power  factor  constant     Take  five  readings. 

Report. — Plot  two  characteristic  curves,  (a)  with  leading  current, 
{b)  with  lagging  current,  taking  terminal  volts  of  G  as  ordinates, 
and  the  current  values,  /,  as  abscissae. 

Plot  these  curves  on  the  same  sheet,  and  to  the  same  scale  as  the 
curve  of  experiment  (10).  All  three  curves  should  start  from  the 
same  no-load  voltage. 

§  ro.  The  Synchronous  Motor. 

Characteristic  curves. 

Experiment  { 1 2).  With  normal  field  current  determine  the  commercial 
efficiency  curve. 

Method. — Use  the  connections  and  method  of  loading  the  motor 
j)/ shown  in  Fig.  17.  Run  the  machine,  and  note  the  input  at 
various  loads,  carrying  the  test  to  about  50^  overload.  The  load 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  output  of  M^  and  adding 
to  it  the  losses  of  this  machine,  which  must  have  been  previously 
determined. 

The  field  current  of  M^,  the  motor  under  test,  must  be  kept  con- 
stant at  that  value  which  makes  the  armature  current  a  minimum 
at  no  load.  In  calculating  the  values  of  efficiency,  the  I*R  lo3S  in 
the  field  of  the  motor  must  be  included  in  the  input.  The  volts 
across  the  field  terminals  must  therefore  be  noted. 

N.  B Keep  the  frequency,  motor  field  current  and  impressed 

volts  constant. 

Report. — Plot  the  values  of  efficiency  in  per  cent,  as  ordinates, 
and  the  horse-power  output  as  abscissae. 

Experiment  (1 3).  At  no  load  determine  the  curves  of  current  and 
power  factor  in  relatwn  to  the  motor  field  current. 
The  relation  between  the  armature  and  field  currents  of  a  syn- 
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chronous  motor  is  commonly  called  its  phase  characteristic.  It 
has  been  explained  in  §  9,  Fig.  14,  that  the  power  factor  de- 
pends on  the  field  excitation.  Since  the  enei^y  transformed  into 
work  by  the  motor  is  practically  constant  at  no  load,  the  current 
will  vary  with  the  excitation,  because  it  depends  on  the  power 
factor. 

Method. — Bring  the  motor  up  to  speed,  and  synchronize  by  the 
method  of  Experiment  (il).  Keep  the  impressed  E.M.F.  con- 
stant, and  note  the  ammeter  and  wattmeter  readings  at  successive 
values  of  the  field  current.  Vary  the  field  through  as  wide  a  range 
as  possible  without  throwing  the  machines  out  of  step. 

N.  B. —  Keep  the  impressed  volts  and  the  frequency  constant 
Take  ten  readings. 

Report. — Calculate  the  values  of  the  power  factors  from  the 
instrument  readings.  Plot  the  results  in  the  form  of  a  curve  with 
field  amperes  as  abscissae.  On  the  same  sheet,  with  the  same  ab- 
scissae, plot  the  curve  of  current. 

Experiment  (14).    With  Constant  Motor  Excitation    and    VariabU 
Torque,  Determine  the  Curves  of  Current  and  Power  Factor. 

In  §  9  it  has  been  shown  that  with  both  impressed  and  counter 
E.M.F.'s  constant,  the  phase  relations  vary  with  the  load.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  experiment  is  to  show  the  nature  of  this  variation. 

Method. — Use  the  same  connections  and  method  of  synchroniz- 
ing as  described  in  connection  with  experiment  (11).  Note  the 
current  and  watts  taken  by  the  motor  M  at  various  loads,  keeping 
the  motor  excitation  constant. 

Take  two  series  of  readings: 

(a)  With  under-excited  motor  field.  The  conditions  will  here 
correspond  to  Fig.  15. 

(^)  With  super-excited  motor  field.  The  conditions  will  be  those 
shown  in  Fig.  16. 

In  both  (a)  and  {b),  vary  the  load  as  far  as  possible  without 
throwing  the  motor  out  of  step. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  impressed  E.M.F.'s,  the  motor  field  and  the 
frequency  constant.     Take  eight  readings. 

Report. — Plot  the  two  sets  of  curves  of  {a)  and  (*),  each  set  on 
a  separate  sheet.  Plot  the  curves  of  current  and  power  factor  as 
ordinates,  with  torque  in  foot  lbs.  as  abscissa. 
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§  1 1  {(J)  Two  Alternators  in  Parallel  Supplying  a  Constant 
Potential  Distributing  Circuit. 

The  most  important  factor  in  connection  with  A.  C.  generators 
running  in  parallel  is  that  the  division  of  the  load  is  determined 
wholly  by  the  relative  torque  of  the  driving  motors,  and  not  by 
the  field  excitations.  This  is  because,  when  running  in  synchro- 
nisms, the  speed  of  both  machines  must  always  be  the  same.  This, 
of  course,  is  true  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  driving 
motor. 

In  Fig.  18,  OA  represents  the  constant  line  voltage  supplied  at 


Fw.  18. 

the  bus  bars,  while  OB  and  AB  represent  respectively  the  ohmic 
and  inductive  drop  on  the  line.* 

If  the  whole  load  were  carried  by  one  alternator  alone,  the  in- 
duced E.M.F.  of  this  machine  would  be  given  by  the  line  OE^  and 
the  internal  inductive  drop  by  the  line  AE.  The  resistance  of  the 
armature  is  assumed  to  be  negligible  for  the  sal^e  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  diagram.     AE  is  then  the  prolongation  of  AB. 

The  length  AE  will  be  proportional  to  the  current  because 
AE=  IX.  The  phase  of  the  current  is  given  by  the  line  Alpax- 
allel  to  UK 

If  the  load  is  taken  by  two  machines  instead  of  one  alone,  their 
E.M.F.'s  will  be  represented  by  OE^  and  OE,.  These  vectors 
must  be  so  disposed  in  phase  and  amplitude  that  AE^  and  AE^  will 
complete  the  parallelogram  of  which  AE  is  the  diagonal. 

AE^  and  AE^  represent  the  drop  over  the  armature  inductances 

'^ttMetatragl  i/f<frip«,  VoJ.  XXII.,  p.  401. 
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of  the  two  machines,  and  consequently  are  proportional  to  their 
currents. 

The  power  developed    in  the  distributing  circuit  by  each  of 
the  two  alternators  is  given  by  the  projection  of  E^  and  £,  upon  a 
perpendicular  to  the  line  OA  drawn  from  the  point  E, 
P^=AE^^\nvy 

We  have  seen  that  AE^  is  proportional  to  the  current  developed 
by  the  alternator  whose  E.M.F.  is  E^.  The  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent is  along  the  line  (?/,  at  right  angles  to  AB^.  The  power  de- 
veloped in  the  distributing  circuit  by  the  current  6*/,  is 

W^^AEl-  OA  cos  fl,. 
Since  OA  is  a  constant, 

AE^.  OA  cos  fl,oc  AE^  sin  9^. 
Hence,  W^'^P^Q. 

As  explained  above,  the  power  developed  by  each  machine  is  a 
constant  depending  on  the  torque  of  the  driving  motor.  If,  there- 
fore, the  excitations  of  the  alternators  are  varied,  the  points  £,  and 
£,  will  move  along  lines  parallel  to  OA  through  the  points  /*,  and  /*,. 

The  I*R  losses  of  the  two  machines  will  be  a  minimum  when 
the  sum  of  AE^  and  AE^  is  a  minimum.  This  is  the  case  when 
£,  and  £,  both  lie  on  the  tine  aE. 

The  machine  whose  E,M.F.  is  given  by  the  line  OE^  has  the 
greatest  lead,  furnishes  the  most  current,  and  is  doing  the  most 
work.     Its  driving  motor   is  the  one  exerting  the  greater  torque. 

If  the  length  OE.  is  increased  by  raising  the  excitation  of  the 
machine  in  question  this  E.M.F,  will  come  more  into  phase  with 
that  of  the  line,  and  cause  the  point  £,  to  approach  the  line  AR 
which  is  the  position  of' maximum  economy.  A  similar  result  is 
obtained  by  diminishing  0£,. 

§12. 
Experimenl  {15)-  Adjustment  of  the  generator  excitations  for  maxi- 
mum economy,  tlie  power  of  the  driving  motors  being  constant. 

The  conclusions  that  follow  from  the  discussion  of  section  1 1 
are  that  although  each  alternator  must  always  bear  the  same  share 
of  the  load,  its  phase  relation  to  the  other  alternators  running  in 
parallel  with  it  can  be  changed  by  varying  the  field  current.  The 
machines  are  always  performing  the  same  number  of  revolutions 
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per  minute  yet  their  relative  angular  position  in  space  depends  on 
their  field  excitations.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  the  field  excita- 
tions so  that  the  internal  I*R  loss  or  the  alternators  will  be  a 
minimum. 

Method. — Fig.  19  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

Bring  one  of  the  alternators  as  G^  up  to  its  rated  speed  and 
voltage,  and  connect  it  to  the  dis- 
tributing circuit  by  the  switch  M. 
Next,  throw  (7,  into  synchronism 
with  Gy  and  the  line.  Adjust  the  driv- 
ing motor  of  G^  so  that  it  will  take 
some  share  of  the  load. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  excitations 
for  greatest  economy  increase  that  of 
the  machine  carrying  the  greatest  cur- 
rent and  diminish  that  of  the  other 
until  the  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  ammeters  /^  and  /,  is  a  mini- 
mum. Repeat  this  process  with  different  relative  values  of  driv- 
ing motor  power. 

N,  B. — During  the  adjustment  of  the  aIt<:rnator  fields  keep  the 
A.C.  line  voltage  and  the  field  currents  of  the  driving  motors 
constant. 

Report. — In  addition  to  the  usual  description  of  the  experiment, 
give  the  value  of  the  driving  motor  field  currents,  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  alternator  field  currents  at  the  condition  of 
maximum  economy.  Give  also  the  readings  of  the  ammeters  /, 
and  /,,  the  A.C.  line  voltage  and  the  frequency. 

§  13.  Tests  on  Transformers. 
Experiment  {16).  Determination  of  the  Core  Losses, 
These  losses  are  due  to  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  owing  to 
^    the  oscillations  of  the   magnetic  flux.     In  a 
well   designed  constant  potential  transformer 
they  are  practically  independent  of  the  load. 
Method. — To  determine  the  core  losses  of  a 
i  transformer,  connect  the  low  voltage  side  to  the 
alternator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20.     Adjust  the 
voltage   and    frequency  to   the   rated  values. 
The  magnetization  will  then  be  that  for  which  the  transformer  was 
designed,  and  the  corresponding  core  losses  will  be  present.    The 
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copper  losses  however  will  be  negligible.  This  is  because  the  cur- 
rent flowing  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  full  load  current,  while 
the  copper  losses  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 
The  wattmeter  will  consequently  read  the  core  losses. 

The  energy  lost  in  the  pressure  coil  of  the  wattmeter  should, 
however,  be  subtracted  from  this  reading. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  slight  alteration  of  the  frequency  will 
produce  no  appreciable  change  in  the  core  losses  if  the  voltage  is 
kept  constant.     This  is  because 

W  =  K^S""/ -^  K^B'p ; 
and  at  constant  voltage,  the  induction  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  frequency. 

If  there  were  heavy  leakage  in  the  transformer,  the  core  losses 
might  be  different  depending  on  which  coil  was  connected  to  the 
alternator.  This,  however,  will  not  occur  in  any  modern  constant 
potential  transformer. 

Expetiment  (17).  Determination  of  Ike  Copper  Losses. 
In  order  to  find  the  copper  losses  above,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  transformer  windings,  and  the 
current  in  tach  of  them.  There  are,  however,  additional  losses 
due  to  local  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents,  caused  by  the  currents  in 
the  windings.  These  are  known  as  "toad  losses,"  and  they  are 
measured  together  with  the  copper  losses  by  the  method  of  this 
experiment.  It  is  probable  that  these  load  losses  are  greater  at 
short  circuit  than  under  normal  conditions.  This  method  of 
measurement  will  therefore  make  the  losses  appear  a  trifle  greater 
than  they  are  under  working  conditions. 

Method. — Connect  the  high  voltage  coil  of  the  transformer  across 
the  terminals  of  the  alternator  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  .  Short 
circuit  the  low  voltage  coil,  making  the  con- 
nection of  very  low  resistance.    The  reading 
of  the  ammeter  may  be  varied  by  means  of 
the  alternator  field  rheostat.    Take  a  series  of 
readings  of  the  wattmeter  at  different  values 
of    the   current   in   the     low    voltage    coil. 
These  wattmeter  readings  will  give  the  copper 
losses   together  with  the  load   losses.     The 
iron  losses  will  be  practically  absent  because  the  magnetization  is 
very  low. 
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N.  B.— Run  the  transformer  at  its  rated  frequency.  Take  eight 
readings  at  current  values  ranging  up  to  50  %  overload. 

Report. — Plot  the  results  in  the  form  of  a  curve  with  watts  as  or- 
dinates  and  amperes  as  abscissa. 

Expmment  (l8).  Dettrmination  of  the  Efficiency  Curve. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  following  methods  : 

(a)  Noting  imput  and  output  (2-wattmeter  method). 

(<*)  Noting  output  and  knowing  losses  from  data  of  experiments 
(16)  and  (17). 

J/^/Ao</{<i).— This  method,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  involves 
the  use  of  two  wattmeters.  Because  of  the  high  difference  of  po- 
tential on  one  side  of  the  transformer,  some  form  of  voltage  trans- 
former  must  be  used  in  connection  with  the  pressure  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  W,  in  the  high  tension  drcuit.  The  transformer  T'  in 
Fig.  22,  in  which  the  ratio  of  transformation  is  known,  steps  the 
voltage  down  to  a  value  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pressure 
coil  of  W^.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  true  output,  the  read- 
ing of  the  instrument  must  be  ' 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  trans- 
formation of  T'. 

A  second  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  thing  consists  in  putting  a  multiplier,  or  very 
high  resistance,  in  series  with  the  wattmeter.    The  instrument 
must  be  calibrated  under  these  conditions. 

In  any  case  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  disturbing  effect  of 
static  charges  in  the  instrument.  There  must  be  no  great  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  two  coils  of  the  wattmeter,  or  be- 
tween the  coils  and  the  case.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  ar- 
ranging suitable  metallic  connection  between  the  current  and 
voltage  coils.  It  may  be  necessary  to  ground  the  case  if  it  is  me- 
tallic. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  best  accuracy  and  also  advisable  as  a 
check,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  energy  lost  in  the  potential  coil  of 
the  wattmeter  and  the  auxiliary  transformer  7"',  in  order  to  take  it 
into  account  if  it  is  large  enough  to  make  this  worth  while.  This 
lost  energy  may  be  approximately  determined  by  noting  the  read- 
ing of  W^  on  open  secondary  circuit  and  comparing  it  with  the 
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reading  when  T'  is  connected  in;  there  being,  of  course,  no  cur- 
rent in  r,  white  this  observation  is  being  made. 

A  further  correction  consists  in  subtracting  from  the  input  the 
losses  in  the  pressure  coil  of  Wj. 

Method.— T\\z  actual  carrying  out  of  this  test  is  similar  to  that 
of  every  efficiency  determination.  Keeping  the  impressed  voltage 
and  frequency  constant,  and  note  the  two- wattmeter  readings  at  in- 
creasing loads.  The  load  must  be  non-inductive,  as  this  is  the  stand- 
ard condition  usually  prescribed  in  determinations  of  efficiency. 
Note  the  readings  of  the  ammeter  /in  order  to  be  able  to  calculate 
the  power  factor.  Carry  the  test  up  to  S05&  overload  and  take  eight 
readings. 

In  performing  this  experiment  great  care  must  be  exercised  with 
regard  to  the  high  voltage  wires.  Tliese  must  be  kept  distinct  and 
apart  from  the  low  voltage  connections. 

N.  B. — Keep  impressed  volts  and  frequency  constant. 

Report. — Plot  two  curves:  (i)  Efficiency  in  per  cent.;  (2)  Power 
factor.  Draw  both  curves  on  the  same  sheet,  making  horse-power 
output  the  abscissa. 

Give  the  values  of  the  various  corrections  described  above,  and 
take  then  into  account  in  determining  the  curves  of  efficiency  and 
power  factor  wherever  the  corrections  are  greater  than  the  errors 
of  observation. 

Metlwd(b) The  efficiency  curve  by  this  method  which  is  known 

as  the  stray  power  method,  may  be  obtained  directly  from  the  data 
of  method  {a),  in  connection  with  that  of  experiments  (16)  and 
(i7)_ 

_„  .  output 

Efficiency"" — v  -.-   -, 

'        output  -f  losses 

Plot  the  efficiency  curve  thus  derived  on  the  same  sheet  and  to 
the  same  scale  as  the  efficiency  curve  of  [a). 

Experiment  (19).  Heat  test  by  the  motor  dynamo  metltod. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  full  load  are  practically  reproduced  as  far  as  heating  is  con- 
cerned, without  any  considerable  waste  of  energy.  It  requires  a 
second  transformer,  having  the  same  voltage,  output  and  ratio  ol 
transformation  as  the  one  under  test.  If  this  second  transformer 
cannot  be  had,  the  heat  test  may  be  performed  by  running  the 
transformer  under  load  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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The  measurement  of  the  temperature  of  the  coils  is  done  either 
by  measuring  their  resistance  with  a  wheatstone  bridge,  or  by  the 
fall  of  potential  method,  using  direct  current.  The  latter  is  the 
quicker  method,  and  the  most  accurate  for  low  resistances. 

Method. — The  low  voltage  coils  are  connected  in  parallel,  and 
the  high  voltage  coils  are  connected 
so  that  their  E.M.F.'s  oppose  each 
other. 

Close  switch  m  and  adjust  the  ' 
voltage  to  the  rated  value  of  the  low 
potential  coils.  Full  magnetization 
and  the  corresponding  core  losses  will 
then  be  present.  The  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  outside 
wires  on  the  high  voltage  side  will,  however,  be  practically  zero, 
because  the  two  E.M.F.'s  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

Close  switch  m'  and  adjust  the  current  /  to  its  full  load  value. 
Full  load  current  will  also  flow  in  the  low  voltage  coils.  The  work 
done  by  the  current  /  will  be  the  full  load  copper  losses.  The 
heating  of  the  transformer  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  under 
practical  working  conditions,  because  the  same  losses  are  present. 

Insert  a  thermometer  in  the  transformer,  and  determine  the 
temperature  of  the  interior.  The  temperature  of  the  coils  is  best 
found  by  resistance  measurements.  The  relation  between  tempera- 
ture and  resistance  is  expressed  in  the  following  way  : 

R~R, 

In  this  expression 

R,  ■>  res.  at  beginning  of  test. 

/,  =  temp,  of  coil  at  beginning  of  test,  in  degrees  Centigrade. 
R  =  res.  at  any  subsequent  temp.  t. 
In  order  to  express  the  result  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 

Degrees  Fahrenheit  =  Degrees  Centigrade  x  ^  +  32. 
In  order  that  the  initial  temperature  may  be  known,  the  trans- 
former should  be  left  over  night  in  the  testing  room  which  should 
be  kept  at  constant  temperature.     The  temperature  of  the  coils 
will  then  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  air. 

Carry  on  the  test  until  the  resistances  have  ceased  to  increase 
and  the  temperature  has  become  stationary. 
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During  the  test,  measure  the  resistance  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  and  read  the  thermometer  at  suitable  intervals  of 
time,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  transformer.  A  large  trans- 
former will,  naturally,  take  longer  to  reach  its  stationary  tempera- 
ture than  a  small  one.  Take  six  sets  of  observations  of  tempera- 
ture and  resistance. 

N.  B. — Keep  E,  I,  and  the  frequency  constant. 

Report. — Plot  three  curves  on  the  same  sheet ; 

1.  Temperature  of  primary  winding. 

2.  Temperature  of  secondary  winding. 

3.  Temperature  of  interior. 

State  whether  oil  is  used  in  the  transformer  or  not 

In  plotting  the  curves,  make  temperature  the  ordinate  and  time 
the  abscissa. 

§  14.  Curve  Tracing. 
Determination  of  the   Voltage  and  Current  Cutves  of  a  Iransfonner 

under  Various  Conditions. 
Experiment  (20).  iVith  llie  Secondary  Circuit  Open,  Determine  the  Fol- 
lowing Curves  : 

{a)  Primary  E.M.F. 

{/>)  Primary  current. 

[c)  Secondary  E.M.F. 

In  a  transformer,  the  phase  relations  and  wave  shape  of  the  ex- 
citing current  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  they  present  pecu. 
liarities  which'  are  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The  angle  of 
lag  is  independent  of  the  frequency,  and  varies  with  the  induction 
and  the  nature  of  the  iron.  If  the  E.M.F.  is  a  sine  wave,  the  cur- 
rent will  be  distorted  owing  to  the  presence  of  upper  harmonics, 
but  considerable  changes  in  the  frequency  will  make  no  very 
marked  changes  in  its  shape. 

The  form  of  the  primary  current  wave  depends,  in  general,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  secondary  current.  The  primary  current  is  the 
result  of  the  complex  harmonic  exciting  current,  and  of  a  compo- 
nent which  depends  on  the  secondary  current  output.  With  a 
heavy  lamp  load,  the  primary  current  will  be  almost  in  phase  with 
the  E.M.F.  and  similar  in  form.  This  is  because  the  exciting  cur- 
rent is  then  so  small  compared  with  the  total  current  that  its  e^ect 
is  negligible. 

The  shape  of  the  E.M.F.  wave  depends  on  the  design  of  the 
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armature  of  the  alternator  and  on  the  field  distribution.  A  smooth 
core  armature  will,  in  general,  give  a  near  approach  to  a  sine  wave. 
It  is  desirable  in  these  experiments  that  the  E.M.F.  curve  should 
be  sinusoidal,  as  that  is  the  standard  form  of  wave. 

The  primary  and  secondary  terminal  volts  will  always  be  found 
to  differ  in  phase  by  exactly  i8o°,  except  for  the  drop  in  the 
windings. 

§  15,  Very  many  methods  of  curve  tracing  have  been  proposed. 
That  which  is  described  in  this  experiment  embodies  the  funda- 
mental features  which  appear  in  most  of  the  others.  The  principle 
involved  is  that  the  required  curve  may  be  obtained  by  balancing 
the  instantaneous  value  of  the  alternating  E.M.F.  against  a  known 
direct  E.M.F. 

Method. — In  Fig.  24  the  connections  are  shown  for  determining 
the  curves  of  this  experiment.     R^  is  a  non-inductive  resistance 


sufficiently  large  to  give  a  drop  of  about  7  volts  when  traversed 
by  the  exciting  current  of  the  transformer  7.  The  drop  across  R^ 
will  be  proportional  to  the  current  at  any  instant,  and  the  curve  of 
this  drop  will  be  the  same  as  the  curve  of  the  current. 

R^  and  J?,  are  adjustable  non-inductive  resistances  placed  in  series 
with  the  lamp  boards /,  and  /,-■  By  taking  the  drop  across  ^^ and  ^, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  fraction  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
voltages,  respectively. 

Z)  is  a  drum  rheostat  filled  with  a  sliding  contact  w.  By  mov- 
ing tn  along  the  drum  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  gradually  varying 
D.  C.  voltage,  which  may  be  read  on  the  voltmeter  E^.    This  vol- 
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tage  is  used  to  balance  against  the  drops  at  /,  £,  and  £,  in  deter- 
mining the  curves. 

/,  E^  and  E^  are  receptacles  into  which  the  spring  jack  b  may 
be  inserted.     ^  is  a  telephone  receiver. 

a  represents  a  disc  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  alternator.  The 
brush  C  is  mounted  so  that  its  angular  position  may  be  varied. 
Its  use  is  to  pick  out  instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F.'s  /,  E^  and 
£,.  Contact  will  be  made  at  u  at  the  same  point  in  each  successive 
period ;  thus  giving  the  corresponding  instantaneous  value  of  the 
E.M.F.  Successive  instantaneous  values  may  be  obtained  by 
shifting  the  angular  position  of  the  brush  C. 

Ihsert  the  spring  jack  b  in  any  one  of  the  receptacles  as  /. 
A  note  will  be  heard  in  the  telephone .  receiver  unless  the  voltage 
£,  exactly  balances  the  drop  across  R^  at  the  instant  when  the 
brush  C  makes  contact  at  n. 

Move  the  point  m  along  the  drum  until  silence  is  obtained  in  the 
receiver.  The  reading  of  the  voltmeter  E^  will  then  be  equal  to 
the  instantaneous  values  of  the  drop  RJ  corresponding  to  the 
angular  position  of  the  brush  C. 

By  taking  a  series  of  readings  in  this  way  at  successive  positions 
of  C,  the  desired  curve  may  be  obtained. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  in  determining  all  the  required  curves. 
In  order  to  work  more  quickly,  take  a  reading  of  lE^  and  £,  for 
each  setting  of  the  brush  C. 

Since  only  the  form  of  the  curves,  and  not  their  magnitude  is 
required,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  R^.  r^  and  r,- 

N.  B. — Keep  the  impressed  voltage  of  the  transformer,  and  the 
frequency  constant.  Take  readings  every  io°  for  one  half  of  a 
period. 

Report. — Plot  all  the  curves  on  the  same  sheet. 

The  curves  must  be  plotted  so  that  time  is  counted  from  left 
to  right.  Whether  the  readings  run  in  this  way  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  contact  disc  relatively  to  the 
rotation  of  the  machine.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  it  involves 
the  phase  relations  of  the  curves.  Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
plot  the  curves  so  that  some  appear  upside  down,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  negative  values  are  mistaken  for  positive. 
Experiment  (21).  With  Full  Load  on  the  Secondary  Determine  the 
Follenmng  Cun'es. 

{a)  Primary  E.M.F. 

((*)       •'         Current. 
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(c)  Secondary  EM.F. 

(d)  "  Current. 

These  curves  as  well  as  those  of  the  next  two  experiments  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  method  described  below,  in  order  to  save 
time.  It  will  be  found  that  by  loading  the  transformer  with  an 
inductive  load  in  which  the  inductance  contains  no  iron,  the  prim- 
ary current  is  correspondingly  increased,  and  becomes  practically 
of  the  same  form  as  the  E.M.F.  The  phase  of  the  secondary 
E.M.F.  will  lag  a  little  more  than  i8o°  behind  the  primary  E.M.F. 
owing  to  the  drop  in  the  coil.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ternainal  volts  are  what  we  measure  and  not  the  induced  volts. 

The  shape  of  the  E.M.F.  wave  will  probably  be  altered  owing  to 
armature  reaction. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  primarily  the  shape  of  the 
E.M.F.  depends  wholly  on 
the  design  of  the  machine. 
The  sine  wave  is  only  to  be 
obtained  from  a  smooth 
core  armature. 

Mtthod.—\a  Fig.  2$  G  is 
the  source  of  alternating 
potential,  and  /"is  the  trans- 
former under  test.  5"  is  an 
inductive  load.  /,  and  /, 
are  small  transformers  with 
open  magnetic  circuits,* 

£",  is  a  direct  current  volt- 
meter, connections  being 
made  directly  to  the  mov- 
able coil.  ^  is  a  disc 
mounted  on  the  shaft  of 
the  alternator.  This  disc 
is  so  constructed  that  the  circuit  through  £,  is  completed  by  means 
of  the  brush  C  for  one-half  of  everyperiod.  disarranged  as  in 
the  method  of  experiment  (20),  so  that  its  angular  position  may 
be  varied  at  will. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  let  it  be  required  to  obtain  the 
curve  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  E^. 


■SeeF.ToiriueDdoi 
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Connect  the  terminals  00  to  the  binding  posts  of  Q^,  and  throw 
the  switch  «  to  the  left.  Then,  owing  to  the  fact  that  R^  is  a 
high  non-inductive  resistance,  the  current  in  the  coil  Q^  will  be  of 
the  form  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  -£,. 

The  mutual  inductance  of  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  t 
being  small,  the  current  produced  in  fi,  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  current  in  Q^ 

Owing  to  the  resistance  R^  the  current  through  2,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  its  E,M.F.  during  the  time  when  it  is  not  interrupted 
by  the  contact  maker  D.  It  will  therefore  be  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  current  in  Q^.  or  to  the  rate  of  change  of  £,. 

Since  the  current  passing  through  the  voltmeter  E^  is  therefore 
proportional  to    -  -!,  the  deflection  produced  will  be 


dt 


'-^/J^*-^.^- 


The  curve  of  £,  may  therefore  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
readings  of  £,  corresponding  to  successive  angular  portions  of  the 
brush  C. 

To  obtain  the  curve  of  the  secondary  E.M.F.  E^,  throw  the 
switch  n  over  to  the  right,  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  £,. 

To  determine  the  primary  current  curve,  connect  the  terminals 
00  to  the  binding  posts  of  P,,  close  switch  b,  and  throw  m  over  to 
the  left,  leaving  switch  a  open.     As  before,  the  current  in  /*,  will 

be /,  and  the  current  in /*.  will  be  A", --J.     The   deflection   of   h, 
'  '  '  (A  • 

will  therefore  be 

To  obtain  the  curve  of  the  secondary  current  /,,  close  a,  throw 
m  over  to  the  right,  open  b,  and  proceed  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

Report. — Plot  all  four  curves  on  the  same  sheet,  being  careful  to 
plot  the  results  correctly,  both  with  regard  to  their  sign,  and  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  abscissa  time  is  counted,  as  explained  in 
connection  with  the  last  experiment. 

Experunent  (22),  DetenninaHon  of  the  cutves  of  experiment  (21),  the 

secondary  circuit  being  connected  to  tfte  primary 

of  a  step-do^vn  transformer. 

Since  the  secondary  of  the  step-down  transformer  is  on  open 
circuit,  the  secondary  current  curve  of  the  transformer  under  test 
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will  be  a  complex  harmonic,  because  it  is  an  exciting  current.  The 
primary  current  curve  will  be  practically  the  resultant  of  the  excit- 
ing currents  of  the  two  transformers,  and  all  the  complexities  of 
the  secondary  current  will  appear  in  the  primary. 

The  connections  in  this  experiment  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Fig.  25,  except  that  the  primary  of  the  step-down  transformer 
takes  the  place  of  S. 
Experiment  (23).  Determination  of  the  cutves  of  experiment  (22),  the 

secondary  of  the  step-down  tramfotmer  carrying  full  load  current. 

The  load  should  be  similar  to  S  in  Fig.  25. 

Both  the  primary  and  secondary  currents  of  the  transformer 
under  test  will  be  increased,  and  will  approach  the  form  of  the 
E.M.F.  curve. 

Each  of  them  is  the  resultant  of  its  value  as  in  experiment  (22), 
and  of  a  component  corresponding  to  the  current  drawn  from  the 
secondary  of  the  step-down  transformer. 

The  connections  in  this  experiment  are  the  same  as  in  experi* 
mcnt  (22),  except  that  the  secondary  of  the  step-down  transformer 
is  fully  loaded. 

§  16.   Resonant  Rise  of  Potential. 

Exptrimtnt  (24).  Connect  a  Condenser  in  Series  with  an  Inductance 

to  an  A.C.  Generator.    Determine  a  Curve  with  Condenser 

Voltage  as  Ordinate  and  Frequency  as  Abscissa. 

The  current  in  the  circuit  is 

E 

where  E  is  the  impressed  E.M.F.  It  is  plain  that  for  any  values  of 
L  and  C  there  is  a  certain  value  of  the  frequency  which  will  make 
the  impedance  a  minimum,  and 

—  Jc 

The  period  of  the  impressed  E.M.F.  will  then  be  equal  to  the 
natural  period  of  the  circuit,  and  the  so-called  condition  of  reso- 
nance prevails.  When  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  ver>'  small, 
this  period  becomes  * 

T  =  2WLC. 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  current  becomes  very  great,  as 
it  is  only  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  counter  E.M.F.'s  due  to  the  inductance  and  condensance 
neutralize  each  other  as  they  are  equal  in  amplitude  and  exactly 
opposite  in  phase ;  the  former  lagging  behind  the  current  by  90°, 
and  the  latter  leading  it  by  a  like  amount. 

The  E.M.F.'s  across  the  inductance  and  condensancc  are  equal  to 

wLI  and  —^  respectively.     As  the  current  is  very  great,  each  of 

these  E.M.F.'s  will  attain  a  high  value,  even  though  loL  and  -^  are 

themselves  small. 

Method. — Connect  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  across  the  con- 
denser. Run  the  alternator  at  three-quarters  speed  and  low  volt- 
age. Keeping  the  speed  constant,  adjust  the  inductance  and 
capacity  until  resonance  is  reached.  Raise  the  voltage  of  the 
alternator  by  varying  its  excitation  so  that  the  point  of  maximum 
resonant  voltage  gives  a  reading  well  up  on  the  scale  of  the  elec- 
trostatic voltmeter.  The  required  curve  may  then  be  determined 
by  reading  the  condenser  voltage  at  various  frequencies.  The 
voltage  of  the  alternator  must  be  kept  constant  by  regulating  the 
field  current.  Take  ten  readings.  Vary  the  speed  throughout  a 
sufficiently  wide  range  to  include  the  entire  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voltage. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  inductance,  condensance,  generator  volts,  and 
frequency  constant. 

Report. — Plot  a  curve  with  condenser  voltage  as  ordinate  and 
frequency  as  abscissa. 

Experiment  (25).  Resonant  Rise  of  Potential  Obtained  by  Means  of  a 
Superexcited  Synchronous  Motor. 

The  curves  to  be  determined  are: 

(a)  Voltage  at  motor  terminals  as  ordinate  and  frequency  as 
abscissa,  with  constant  motor  excitation, 

{b)  Voltage  at  motor  terminals  as  ordinate  and  field  current  as 
abscissa,  with  constant  frequency. 

In  an  alternating  current  transmission  system  it  is  possible  to 
correct  for  the  drop  on  the  line  by  connecting  a  synchronous  motor 
with  superexcited  field  in  parallel  with  the  load.  This  effect  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  leading  current  taken  by  the  motor  neutralizes 
the  lagging  current  on  the  transmission  line. 
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If  the  distributing  circuit  is  open,  and  the  generator  is  feeding 
the  motor  alone,  the  effect  is  much  more  marked. 

The  conditions  may  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  Fig.  26. 

O^  K  Vc4tage  at  motor  terminals. 

UE  s      "        "  generator  terminals. 

OE^  B       "        due  to  impedance  of  line.  : 

Ol    s  current  in  the  circuit. 

The  motor  terminal  volts  must  be  the  re- 
sultant of  the  impressed  voltage  and  the 
drop  on  the  line.  The  diagram  shows  the 
conditions  when  the  motor  excitation  has  been  raised  until  the 
current  leads  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals.  OE^  15  greater 
than  OE. 

The  condition  is  one  of  resonance  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  periodic 
interchange  of  energy  between  the  motor  and  the  line.  There  are, 
however,  important  differences  between  the  action  of  a  superex- 
cited  synchronous  motor  and  a  condenser.  The  counter  E.M.F. 
of  the  motor  leads  the  current,  it  is  tme,  but  it  is  not  proportional 
to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  directly  proportional  to  the  frequency.  The 
circuit  has  therefore  no  natural  period  corresponding  to  any  given 
values  of  line  inductance  and  motor  excitation. 

The  resonant  rise  of  potential  depends  on  the  angle  tf_  and  on 
OE^.  The  latter  depends  on  the  current.  When  the  motor  excita-, 
tion  is  such  that  OE^  is  in  phase  with  the  current,  01  lags  behind 
i)E,  and  OE  is  greater  than  OE^.  As  the  motor  field  is  increased, 
keeping  the  frequency  and  the  generator  volts  constant,  the  current 
diminishes  until  it  comes  into  phase  with  OE,  and  OE^  increases. 
If  the  motor  field  is  still  further  strengthened,  01  begins  to  lead  OE. 
and  to  increase  in  amplitude.  At  the  same  time,  both  OE^  and 
S£_  are  increased. 

This  process  does  not  go  on  indefinitely,  for  the  motor  excita. 
tion  reaches  a  point  where,  owing  to  increased  losses,  the  angle  e 
becomes  smaller.    The  result  is  a  decrease  in  0E_. 

If  the  motor  field  and  the  generator  volts  are  kept  constant 
while  the  frequency  is  increased,  OE^  will  increase  because  both  e^ 
and  OE^  are  greater. 

Method. — {a)  Connect  the  synchronous  motor  in  series  with  a 
generator  through  an  inductance  of  suitable  current-carrying 
capacity.  Run  the  machine  at  half  speed  and  adjust  the  motor 
field  so  that  with  normal  generator  field  the  current  has  a  pro- 
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nounced  lead.  Keeping  the  excitation  of  the  motor  and  the  gener- 
ator volts  unchanged,  note  the  voltage  across  the  motor  terminals 
at  ditfcrent  values  of  the  frequency  up  to  full  speed.  Take  ten 
readii^s. 

N.  B. — Keep  generator  voltage  and  motor  field  current  constant 
The  generator  field  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  give  the  right  ter- 
minal volts  for  each  value  of  the  frequency. 

{b)  Leave  the  connections  the  same  as  in  (d).  Run  the  machines 
at  full  speed,  keeping  the  generator  voltage  and  frequency  constant. 
Note  voltage  across  the  motor  for  different  values  of  the  motor 
field  current.  Make  the  range  of  variation  as  great  as  possible 
without  allowing  the  machine  to  drop  out  of  step  at  the  lower  limit, 
or  unduly  heating  the  field  coils  at  the  upper  limit.  Take  ten 
readings. 

N.  fi. — Keep  generator  terminal  volts  and  frequency  constant. 

Report. — Plot  two  curves  : 

[a)  Motor  terminal  volts  as  ordinates,  and  frequency  as  abscissa- 

{b)  Motor  terminal  volts  as  ordinates,  and  motor  field  amperes 
as  abscissae.     Draw  the  curves  on  separate  sheets. 

§  \y,  PoLTPHASE  Currents  and  Transfoeiuations. 
Experiment  (26).  Balanced  two-phase  system. 

With  full  load  on  each  phase  and  lagging  currents,  plot  curves 
of  current,  E.M.F.,  power  in  each  phase,  and  total  power,  assum- 
ing that  the  currents  and  £.M.F.'s  are  sine  waves. 

A  balanced  polyphase  system  is  one  in  which  the  curve  of  total 
power  is  a  straight  line,  for  in  such  a  system  the  total  power  is 
constant.  In  an  unbalanced  system  the  total  power  is  pulsating 
with  twice  the  frequency  of  the  E.M.F. 

Method. — Run  a  two-phase  generator  at  full  speed  and  voltage. 
Draw  an  inductive  load  from  each  phase,  in  each  of  which  a  volt- 
meter, ammeter  and  wattmeter  must  be  connected.  Adjust  the 
values  of  inductance  and  resistance  in  the  two  circuits  so  as  to  bal- 
ance the  system  as  nearly  as  possible.  If  the  system  is  exactly 
balanced,  the  volts,  amperes  and  power  factor  of  each  phase  will 
be  the  same.  When  a  fair  adjustment  has  been  attained  note  the 
instrument  readings. 

Report. — The  voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  give  efTective 
values.     If  the  volts  and  amperes  are  assumed  to  be  sine  waves, 
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their  maximum  values  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  effective 
values  by  I.41.  Their  phase  relations  may  be  found  by  means  of 
the  wattmeter  readings,  since  watts  =  EI  cos  B. 

Plot  the  volts  and  amperes  of  each  phase  as  sine  waves.  The 
voltage  curves  of  the  two  phases  must  be  displaced  in  phase  by  90°. 
Plot  the  watt  curve  for  each  phase  from  the  products  of  the  instan- 
taneous values  of  volts  and  amperes.  Plot  the  total  power  curve 
by  adding  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  power  curves  of  the  two 
phases. 

Plot  all  of  the  curves  upon  the  same  sheet  of  cross-section  paper. 

Determine  the  ratio —    ■  ■■   ■     This  ratio  is  called  the  "  bal- 

max.  power 

ance  factor  "  of  the  system.     If  the  system  is  perfectly  balanced. 

the  value  of  the  balance  factor  will  be  unity. 

Experiment  (27).  Transfortuation  from  twopftase  to  three-phase  by 
means  of  two  transformers. 
It  is  possible  to  pass  from  one  balanced  polyphase  system  to 
another,  by  means  of  two  transformers,  no  matter  what  the  num- 
ber of  phases  may  be.  Both  primary  and  secondary  systems 
must  be  balanced,  or  both  must  be  unbalanced,  ior  the  trans- 
formers cannot  store  energy, 


Method. —  T',  and  7 ,  represent  the  two  transformers.  The  pri- 
mary of  each  is  connected  to  one  phase  of  a  two-phase  generator 
G,  The  secondary  of  one  of  these  transformers  is  connected  to 
the  middle  point  of  the  other  secondary. 

The  secondary  E.M.F.'s  may  be  represented  vectorially  by  B^ 
and  E^.  The  points  i ,  2  and  3  form  the  vertices  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  are  therefore  a  source  of  three-phase  current.  The 
triangle  will  be  equilateral  only  on  condition  that  the  terms  of  the 
secondary  winding  are  so  proportioned  that. 
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Connect  the  transformers  as  shown  and  measure  the  voltage* 
E^,  E^,  E^,  £,',  £/  and  £,'. 

Report. — Construct  a  vector  diagram,  drawn  to  scale  on  cross-sec- 
tion paper,  showing  the  phase  relation  and  amplitude  of  the  vari- 
ous E.M.F.'s  as  in  Fig.  27. 

Experimint  (28).  TTme-phase  d  mtk  two  transformers. 
In  three-phase  transmission  systems  it  is  usual  to  obtain  a  lower 
voltage  at  the  distributing  end 
of  the  line  by  means  of  three 
transformers,  one  being  con- 
nected in  each  phase.  The 
same  thing  may  be  accom- 
plished with  two  transformers. 
The  secondary  distributing  sys- 
tem will  then  be  J  or  1*,  ac- 
FiG.  38.  ..  ;     .         , 

cording  to  whether  the  secon- 
dary windings  are  connected  so  that  their  E.M.F.'s  act  in  series 
with  or  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28. 

Method. — Connect  the  secondaries  of  the  two  transformers  so 
that  their  E.M.F.'3  act  in  series. 


Fig.  *9, 

Whether  they  are  acting  in  series  may  be  determined  by  first 
connecting  the  two  secondaries  in  series  with  each  other  through 
a  voltmeter,  the  primary  line  No.  2  being  temporarily  open.    If 


Fig.  3a 

the  instrument  deflects,  the  E.M.F.'s  are  acting  in  series,  and  the 
secondaries  have  been  correctly  connected.  If  the  voltmeter 
shows  no  deflection,  it  is  because  the  voltages  are  in  opposition. 
The  connections  of  one  secondary  must  then  be  reversed. 
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Adjust  r,,  r,  and  r,  so  as  to  draw  equal  currents  from  the  trans- 
formers.  Note  the  values  of  the  primary  and  secondary  delta 
voltages  and  line  currents  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

After  this  has  been  done,  open  line  wire  No.  2,  keeping  the 
other  connections  unchanged.  Note  the  line  currents  and  the 
voltages  shown  in  Fig.  30.* 

Report. — Construct  vector  diagrams  similar  to  those  of  Figs.  29 
and  30,  using  the  actual  readings  obtained.  Draw  these  diagrams 
to  scale  on  cross-section  paper.  Place  the  diagrams  of  this  ex- 
periment and  those  of  experiment  {29)  on  the  same  sheet. 

It  win  be  found  that  the  result  of  breaking  the  middle  wire  has 
been  to  make  the  secondary  system  similar  to  the  Edison  three. 
wire  system.  The  middle  secondary  line  wire  carries  the  dif- 
ference of  the  currents  of  the  two  outside  line  wires. 

Experiment  [2^\  Tkree-phase  Y  with  two  transformers. 
Method,- 'Connect  the  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  31,  arranging 
the  secondaries  so  that  their 
E.M.F.'s  are  in  opposition,  and 
not  in  series  as  in  experiment 
(28).  Adjust  r^  and  r,  so  as  to 
make  the  currents  //,  /,'  and  // 
equal.  Note  the  prima'ry  and 
secondary  line  currents,  the 
primary  delta  voltages  and  the 


Fm.  31. 
secondary  volt^es 


3'  and  i'-3'. 


Fig.  3*. 
The  secondary  system  is  an  unsymmetrical  balanced  three-phase 

h —    "n^V."'    3— t — .    F 't 

Fio.  33. 
y.     One  leg  of  the  Fis  missing.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  in- 
verted three-phase  system. 

*Id  Fict.9g  tuwl  30,  the  pwnb  1, 3,3correspoDd  to  the  poioli  1,3  uul  3  of  Fig.  38. 
The  Mine  it  ftbo  trne  of  tiie  pmnti  1',  2'  and  3'. 
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Break  the  primary  line  wire  No.  2,  90  as  to  make  /,  equal  to  zero, 
and  a^in  note  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter  readings. 

Report. — Construct  diagrams  corresponding  to  Figs.  32  and  33, 
using  the  actual  ammeter  and  voltmeter  readings.  Draw  these 
diagrams  on  the  same  sheet  of  cross-section  paper  as  those  of 
experiment  (28). 

It  will  be  found  that  breaking  the  middle  primary  wire  brings 
points  i'  and  3'  to  the  same  potential.  The  current  /,'  becomes 
equal  to  the  sum  of  /,'  and  /,'. 

§  18.  Test  of  a  Three-Phase  Induction  Motor. 
Experiment  {10). 
An  induction  motor  is  similar  in  its  action  to  a  transformer  in 
which  there  is  magnetic  leakage.* 

If  the  primary  impressed  E.M.F.  E^  is  constant  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  primary  circuit  is  negligible,  the  total  number  of  lines 
of  force  is  a  constant.     At  any  instant, 
N=N^-\-N. 
In  this  expression  N  is  the  total  flux.     N  re- 
presents the  flux  at  zero  slip  and  zero  secondary 
current.    Owing  to  the  small  air  gap,  N  is  nearly 
all  mutual  to  the  primary  and  secondary  wind- 
ings.    jV  is  the  stray  field  which  is  blown  out  by 
the  secondary  current,  and  linked  with  the  pri- 
mary turns  alone.     jV  will  be  in  phase  with  the 
■^^     "^      ^'  primary  current,  while  A''__  will  be  in  phase  with  the 
resultant  of  both  primary  and  secondary  currents. 
The  diagram  of  the  induction  motor  on  constant  potential  cir- 
cuit is  shown  in  Fig.  34. 
Ob  sN, 

OE^  =  impressed  E.M.F, 

Let  the  primary  current  in  phase  with  N^  be  represented  by  0/,, 
The  secondar>'  current,  whfch  will  be  assumed  to  be  in  phase  with 
the  secondary  E.M.F.,  and  at  right  angles  to  77,  is  given  by  the 
line  i?/,.     The  current  producing  the  useful  flux  N^  being  the  re- 

•See  HeyUnd  in  Eltctrmitcknische  Ztittchrip,  1S94:  also  ••  Polyphmse  Electric 
Cnnmts  "  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  Ch«p.  Vlll. 
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sultant  of  O/,  and  Bl^,  is  represented  by  the  line  OB  in  phase  with 
DI^. 

The  energy  taken  by  the  motor  is  given  by  the  length  OW. 
The  lines  01^  and  OW^  represent  the  current  and  energy  taken  at 
no  load.  If  there  were  no  tosses  in  the  machine,  the  energy  at  no 
load  would  be  zero.  The  secondary  current  and  the  slip  would  be 
zero.  The  primary  current  would  be  represented  by  Ow,  produc- 
ing the  flux  N^,  which  would  then  be  equal  to  the  total  flux  N. 

Fig.  35  shows  the  following  important  properties : 

(a)  The  loci  of  the  points  /^  and  B  arc  circles.  This  is  be- 
cause the  angles  Dl^m  and  mBO  must  always  be  right  angles. 

(*)  The  primary  and  secondary  currents,  represented  by  the  lines 
01^  and  Bl^,  increase  with  the  load. 

[c)  The  useful  flux  N^  decreases  with  the  load. 

(</)  The  stray  field  TV  increases  with  the  load. 

The  torque  of  the  motor  depends  on  the  product  I^N^ ,  /,  being 
the  secondary  current.  As  the  load  comes  on  it  is  necessary  that 
this  product  shall  increase.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  increase 
in  the  sUp,  which  increases  /,  because  the  secondary  E.M.F.  and 
therefore  /,  are  proportional  to  the  slip. 

At  first,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  /,  increases  more  rapidly  than 
JV  diminishes,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  IJ^^  becomes  greater,  and 
the  torque  Increases  with  the  slip. 

As  the  slip  goes  on  increasing,  however,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  product  I^N^  ceases  to  increase.  If  a  still  heavier  load 
is  applied,  the  motor  will  stop.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  /,  has 
become  very  great,  and  has  blown  out  the  useful  flux  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  is  insuf!icient  torque.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
at  starting,  when  the  slip  is  loo  per  cent.,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
insert  a  starting  resistance  Jn  the  secondary  circuit  to  cut  down  /,. 

Both  /j  and  JV  are  proportional  to  E^.  It  follows  that  the 
torque  of  the  motor  varies,  within  limits,  as  the  square  of  the  im- 
pressed volts. 

From  the  above  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  motor,  it  appears 
that: 

(a)  Unless  specially  designed,  the  motor  will  lose  its  torque  and 
stop,  if  the  load  causes  the  slip  to  increase  beyond  a  certain  max- 
imum value, 

{S)  The  motor  is  very  sensitive  to  a  variation  in  the  voltage,  and 
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it  is  liable  to  lie  down  when  heavily  loaded,  if  the  voltage  is  al- 
lowed to  drop  below  a  certain  point  which  will  depend  on  the  de- 
sign of  the  machine. 
The  curves  to  be  determined  in  this  experiment  are : 
{a)  Commercial  efficiency. 
(b')  Apparent  efficiency. 
((t)  Current  per  phase. 
{d)  Speed  in  per  cent  of  synchronism. 
{e)  Torque. 
{/)  Power  factor. 

Method. — If  the  three-phase  system  is  perfectly  symmetrical  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  take  measurements  on  one  phase.     If 
■,  the  connections  for  the  test  may  be 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  35>  so  as  to 
make  measurements  on  all  three 
phases. 

Load  the  motor  by  coupling  it 
to  a  generator  whose  efficiency 
curve  is  known.  The  output  of 
the  induction  motor  will  be  equal 
to  the  output  of  the  generator 
'"'  ^''  plus  the  losses  of  the  generator. 

Note  the  ammeter,  wattmeter,  voltmeter  and  tachometer  read- 
ings at  ten  different  outputs,  ranging  from  zero  to  50  per  cent, 
overload.  In  addition  to  the  three  line  voltages,  note  the  voltages 
between  the  neutral  point  and  the  terminals  of  the  motor. 

In  order  to  read  the  watts  in  each  phase,  and  thus  obtain  the 
total  watts,  insert  the  terminals  l  and  2  of  the  current  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  successively  into  the  correspondingly  marked  binding 
posts  of  the  switches  {a),  {b)  and  (c).*  The  pressure  coil  of  the  watt- 
meter is  connected  between  one  of  the  current  coil  terminals  l  and 
2,  and  the   artificial  neutral  point  jV", 

/,,  /,  and  /,  are  32  c.  p.  lamps.  The  energy  taken  by  them  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  motor  input. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  reading,  open  the  switch  to  which  the  watt- 
meter terminals  have  been  connected ;  the  current  will  then  flow 
through  the  instrument  instead  of  through  the  switch. 

Care   must  be  taken  to  insert  the  wattmeter  in  each  phase  in 
the  same  sense.     This  is  due  to  the  possibility  that  with  an  un- 
symmetrical  system  of  voltages  one  of  the  phases  may  feed  back 
•  See  D.  C.  JbcIuod,  "  Altenutiiig  Corrent  Machinery,"  pp.  556-570. 
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into  the  line  at  light  loads.  A  negative  wattmeter  reading  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  other  two  in  calculating  the 
total  watts  input. 

In  general,  when  measuring  the  watts  by  this  method,  the  total 
watts  are  given  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  three  readings.  The 
artificial  neutral  point  is  provided  because  the  real  neutral  point 
being  within  the  motor  frame,  is  inaccessible. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  impressed  volts  and  frequency  constant. 

Report. — (a)  Commercial  efficiency  =  ^ — ^— . 

The  input  is  obtained  by  adding  the  three  wattmeter  readings. 
The  output  is  equal  to  the  output  of  the  generator  coupled  to  the 
motor  plus  the  losses  of  the  generator.  These  may  be  derived 
from  an  efficiency  curve  of  the  machine  in  question. 

(b)  Apparent  efficiency  = .^ — -r— . 

*  '        ^  amperes  x  volts 

(f)  Plot  three  curves  giving  the  amperes  in  each  phase. 

{d)  Plot  a  curve  of  speed  in  per  cent,  of  synchronism. 

The  synchronous  speed  is  equal  to  the  frequency  multiplied  by 
60  and  divided  by  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  of  the  induction 
motor. 

{e)  Plot  a  curve  of  the  values  of  the  torque  in  ft.  lbs 

^  ,^  H.P.  output 

It  lbs.  torque  —  ~ — J— —  X  33,000. 

revs,  per  mm.  x  <r 

{/)  Plot  the  values  of  the  power  factor  in  one  phase  in  the  form 
of  a  curve.     If  the  impressed  E.M.F.'s  are  not  symmetrical,  plot  as 

real  watts  input 


{g)  Plot  the  C  R  loss  in  the  field  windings  of  the  motor  in  the 
form  of  a  curve.  These  losses  may  be  calculated  from  the  values 
of  resistance  and  current. 

Plot  all  of  the  above  curves  upon  the  same  sheet,  taking  horse- 
power output  as  the  abscissa  throughout. 
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§  19.  Converters. 
I.  Running  from  the  A.  C.  End. 

Experiment  {■^l).   Various  methods  of  synchronizing  a  polyphase  con- 
verter.   Determine  the  efficiency  and  external  characteristic 
curves  at  the  D.  C.  end.     (a)  Using  a  two-phase 
converter ;  (b)  tite  same  machine 
running  single  phase. 

In  a  direct-current  motor  dynamo  the  armature  reaction  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  Except  for  that  portion  of  the  current  which  over- 
comes the  losses  of  the  motor  the  effect  of  the  amperes  input  is 
completely  neutralized  by  the  amperes  output.  In  a  converter 
this  is  theoretically  not  the  case  unless  the  number  of  phases  is  in- 
finitely great.  In  any  particular  inductor  the  current  entering  the 
A.  C.  end  is  a  sine  wave.  That  delivered  at  the  D.  C.  must  also 
pass  through  this  same  conductor.  It  will  be  of  opposite  sign  to 
the  current  from  the  A.  C.  end  ;  it  will  also  be  alternating.  Instead 
of  being  a  sine  function,  however,  its  value  is  constant  throughout 
each  half  period.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  alternating  current 
supplied  is  not  by  any  means  completely  neutralized  by  the  direct 
current  output.  Both  the  l^R  losses  and  the  armature  reaction 
of  a  converter  at  a  given  output  vary  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  number  of  phases. 

A  polyphase  synchronous  motor  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easy   to  synchronize  than  a  single-phase  machine,  owing 


Fic.  36. 
to  the  fact  that  it  acts  more  or  less  strongly  as  an  induction  motor 
owing  to  the  eddy  currents  developed  in  the  pole  pieces  by  the 
rotary  field.     This  is  a  quality  which  is  useful  in  running  the  ma- 
chines in  parallel. 

—Before  determining  the  curves  of  efficiency  and  ter. 
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minal  volts,  synchronize  the  converter  by  the  following  methods 
and  note  the  action  of  the  machine. 

1.  Start  the  converter  as  a  direct-current  motor  from  a  constant 
potential  circuit.  When  the  machine  is  in  step,  as  shown  by  the 
synchronizing  lamp  /,,  switches  I  and  2  should  be  closed.  Switch 
l'  must  have  been  closed  in  the  Hrst  place  in  order  to  allow  the 
synchronizing  lamp  to  light  up. 

2.  Open  the  field  circuit  of  the  converter,  and  start  as  an  induc- 
tion motor.  When  the  machine  is  up  to  speed,  close  the  field 
circuit.  Hie  converter  should  then  run  in  synchronism  with  the 
two-phase  generator.  Care  must  be  taken  before  closing  the  field 
switch  to  adjust  the  value  of  the  field  resistance  correctly. 

3.  Keeping  switches  l  and  2  closed,  bring  the  speed  of  the 
generator  slowly  from  standstill  up  to  its  rated  value.  The  con- 
verter should  speed  up  along  with  the  generator. 

[a)  Determination  of  the  efficiency  and  external  characteristic 
Curves,  running  as  a  two-phase  converter. 

The  field  current  must  be  kept  constant  at  the  value  which  makes 
the  current  input  a  minimum  at  no-load.  Run  the  generator  so 
that  it  gives  the  rated  frequency  of  the  converter. 

The  machines  may  be  loaded  by  means  of  a  resistance  con- 
nected across  the  terminals  of  the  D.  C.  end.  It  is  more  economical, 
when  possible,  to  feed  into  the  D.  C.  power  circuit  if  the  potential 
of  the  circuit  is  lower  than  that  of  the  converter.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.  Vary  the  load  by  adjusting  r,. 
Take  eight  readings  of  input  and  output,  carrying  the  test  from 
no-load  to  50  per  cent,  overload. 

{p)  Determination  of  the  efficiency  and  external  characteristic 
curves  running  as  a  single-phase  converter. 

Open  one  of  the  two  phases,  and  the  rotary  will  continue  to  run 
single-phase.  Note  the  readings  of  input  and  output  at  the  same 
loads  as  in(^]. 

N.  B, — Keep  converter  field  current,  frequency  and  impressed 
volts  constant 

Report. — Plot  the  efficiency  curves  of  {a)  and  (^)  on  the  same 
sheet,  taking  the  values  of  efficiency  in  per  cent,  as  ordinates,  and 
of  horse-power  output  as  abscissa:. 

Plot  the  readings  of  the  voltmeter  at  the  D.C.  end  in  {a)  and  (^) 
as  ordinates,  with  respect  to  amperes  output  as  absdssse.  The  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  both  curves  are  to  be  plotted  on  the  same 
sheet. 
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Exptriment  (32).  (a)  At  Full  Load  Ditermine  the  Relatum  Between 
ike  D.C.  Volts  and  the  Field  Current. 

[b')  Insert  an  Equal  Inductance  in  Each  Phase,  and  Determine  the 
Same  Curve. 

In  a  converter  the  voltage  at  the  D.C.  end  is  the  same  as  the 
counter  E.M.F.,  except  for  the  IR  drop  and  armature  reaction. 
The  counter  E.M.F.,  however,  is  almost  equal  to  the  impressed 
volts.  It  follows  therefore  that  when  running  from  a  constant  po- 
tential line,  the  volts  at  the  D.C.  end  are  not  appreciably  altered 
by  varying  the  field  current. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  case  if  there  is  inductance  between  the 
converter  and  the  A.C.  generator  (sec  §  16,  exp,  25).  The  voltage 
at  the  A.C.  and  D.C.  ends  can  then  be  raised  by  means  of  the  field 
current  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leading  current  taken  by  the 
A.C.  end  causes  a  resonant  rise  of  potential.  This  fact  is  brought 
out  in  this  experiment. 

Metlwd  (a). — With  the  same  connections  as  in  Fig.  36,  at  full-load 
direct- current  output,  vary  the  field  of  the  converter,  and  note  the 
D.C.  voltage,  {b')  Insert  an  equal  inductance  in  each  phase,  and 
note  the  voltmeter  readings  at  the  same  field  strength.  Take  four 
readings  in  each  case. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  generator  terminal  volts,  the  frequency  and  the 
direct-current  amperes  constant. 

Report. — Plot  two  curves  (a)  and  {*)  on  the  same  sheet  with  volts 
at  the  D.C.  end  as  ordinates  and  field  amperes  as  abscissae. 

§  20.  II.  Running  from  the  D.C.  End. 

Experiment  (33).  At  Full  Load,  Non- Inductive,  Determine  the  Curves 
of  Speed  and  A.C.  Voltage  in  Relation  to  the  Field  Current. 

It  will  be  found  that  as  the  field  current  is  increased  the  speed 
will  drop,  buc  the  voltage  will  remain  almost  constant. 

Method. — Make  the  connections  as  in  Fig.  37,  running  the  ma- 
chine single-phase  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Adjust  r^  so  as  to 
draw  full-load  current,  and  leave  it  unchanged  throughout  Vary 
the  field  current  through  as  wide  a  range  as  may  be  possible  with 
safety  and  note  the  values  of  the  voltage  at  the  A.C.  end  and  the 
speed.     Take  four  readings. 
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N.  B. — Keep  the  impressed  volts  at  the  direct-current  end  con- 
stant. 

Report. — Plot  two  curves  on  the  same  sheet ;  one  with  volts  at 


the  A.C.  end,  and  one  with  speed  in  revs,  per.  sec.  as  ordinates. 
Take  the  field  current  as  abscissa  for  both  curves. 

Experiment  (34I.   With  lagging  current,  vary  the  output  while  keep- 
ing the  power  factor  approximately  constant.    Determine 
a  curve  between  speed  and  current  output. 

The  effect  of  a  lagging  current  upon  the  field  of  an  A.C.  gener- 
ator was  discussed  in  section  6.  Its  action  is  to  blow  out  the 
lines  of  force  far  more  than  if  the  current  were  in  phase  with  the 
E.M.F.  Increasing  the  output  with  a  lagging  current  weakens  the 
the  field.  This,  in  a  converter  running  from  the  D.C.  end,  causes 
the  speed  to  rise.  This  will  still  further  increase  the  lag  owing  to 
the  increased  reactance,  and  the  converter  is  liable  to  run  away. 

Method. — Use  the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  37,  except  that  an 
inductive  load  must  be  substituted  for  r,.  Keeping  the  power 
factor  constant  by  varying  the  inductance  and  resistance  of  the 
circuit,  increase  the  current  output,  and  note  the  values  of  the 
speed.     Take  four  readings. 

N.  B. — Keep  the  converter  field  and  impressed  volts  constant. 

Report. — Plot  a  curve  having  speed  as  ordinate,  and  current  out- 
put at  the  A.C.  end  as  abscissa. 

Tabular  View  of  Experiments. 

As  the  experiments  in  many  instances  require  complicated  con- 
nections, the  following  table  is  added  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
work.    The  experiments  are  here  divided  into  sets  which  may  be 
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performed  successively  without  altering  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  to  any  great  extent.  The  approximate  time  required  by 
a  student  for  each  set  is  given  in  a  separate  column. 


["■§■•] 


Houi.  n»iul™d. 

No 

H<n>r>r«lub<d. 

3 

20 

\ 

3 

21.  aa,  33 

6 

3 

i 

24 

3 
3 

26,27 

3 

6 

1 

28,29 

3 

3 

30 

3 

31.  3» 

6 

3 

'i 

33.34 

3 

3 

will  depend  on  sii 

[ConOributiona  from  the  HsTeineyer  Labor«loriet  of  Columbia  UniTersity,  No.  38.] 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SLAGS  AND  CINDERS. 


Part  I.  Lead  and  Copper  Slags. 


This  paper  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  analysis  of  the  various 
slags  and  cinders  from  blast  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  producing 
pig  and  refined  lead,  copper  and  iron,  and  to  condense  such  infor- 
mation for  the  assistance  of  the  student  and  the  metallurgical 
chemist.  Complete  schemes  for  the  analysis  of  the  various  ^pes 
of  slags  are  given  first  and  are  followed  by  the  rapid  methods  em- 
ployed  at  smelting  establishments.  Slags  contain  many  rare  ele- 
ments and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  not  necessary  to  search 
for  them  but  rather  to  determine  the  principal  constituents  for  the 
daily  use  of  the  furnace  manager. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  lead  slag,  the  constituents  usually  deter- 
mined for  the  furnace  manager  are  silver,  lead,  silica,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia  and  zinc,  but  alumina,  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony, 
bismuth,  are  usually  present  and  are  sometimes  estimated. 
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SCHEME  FOR   ANALYSIS 

Weigh  I  Gram  of  finely  powdered  slag  (chilled)  into  a  No.  2  beain 
cone.  HCl  and  agitate  the  mixture  until  the  acid  has  completely  mixed  11 
is  necessary  to  prevent  caking  of  the  slag  as  gelatinous  silica  is  formed,  vli 
not  soluble,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fuse  the  residue  after  dehydration  of  iki 
however,  the  slag  is  easily  decomposed,  proceed  as  now  directed  and ) 
dehydrate  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1 10"  C.  for  five  minutes,  takei 
HQ,  and  30  cc  of  water,  boil  for  three  minutes  and  dilute  with  boil 
wash  ten  times  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  ignite  siliceous  residue  in  1 1 
brush  out  residue  and  weigh  as  silica.  It  is  generally  very  pure  silica,  bi 
antimoaious  oxide  and  the  silica  should  be  driven  ofT  with  hydrofluoric  ad 
as  a  constituent  of  lead  slags  and  will  then  be  present  with  the  silica. 

Analysis  of  Insoluble  Portioo. 

If  BaSO^.  Sb,0,,  CaSO,.  PbSO^  or  AgCl  be  present,  after  second  ddiy* 
washing  with  water  (first  remove  funnel  and  filter  to  another  suction  bol 
ammonium  acetate  solution  to  dissolve  any  lead  sulphate,  some  antimoniai 

Treatment  of  the  Residue,  SiO,,  BaSO^.  Sb,0,  and  probably  soon 
CaSO^.  Ignite  in  porcelain  crucible,  weigh  and  transfer  to  a  weighed  plati 
num  crucible,  expel  SiO,  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  cone 
H,SO^.     Loss  in  weight  —  SiO,. 

Fuse  residue  in  a  silver  cnidble  with  KOH,  dissolve  fusion  in  cold  water 
acidify  with  HQ  and  if  any  insoluble  matter  remuns,  filter  out  and  wash 
well  and  ignite,  treat  with  H,SO^,  weigh  as  BaSO,. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  insoluble  residue  (if  any)  pass  in  H^,  any  ppL 
of  Sb^,,  treat  as  in  Filtrate  2. 

This  predpitate  may  be  contaminated  with  A^S  from  tlie  action  of  tic 
causlac  alkali  on  the  crucible,  but  the  treatment  on  the  paper  with  (NH,\^ 
will  separate  the  Ag,S  from  the  Sb,S,. 

In  the  filtrate  from  the  Sb,S,.  the  lime  can  be  precipitated  by  (NH^),C,0, 
in  excess,  having  previously  made  tiie  solution  slightiy  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, the  ppt.  of  CaC,0^  can  be  converted  to  CaSO,  or  the  oxalic  add  cai 
be  estimated  by  standard  KMnO,  and  the  lime  calculated  from  tiie  value  ii 
the  total  number  of  cc.  of  KMnO,  used  in  terms  of  CaO. 
I  cc.  -  KMnO.  «  .0028  gm.  CaO.* 
Wt.  of  CaSO,  X  Ow|ii86-wtofCaO. 

•  Tw  term  nomul  Mtntloa  b  nMd  In  the  wnw  tliat  me  liter  of  the  ■olntkn  ilial]  ooabh  Ol 
hrdrogeB  eqidnJeBl  of  the  aetf*e  eoMtitnnt  wdgbed  in  gnwu. 

Thn*  —  KHdO,  ecmtuni  3.16a  (om.  of  tbe  mII  per  liter  when  tued  in  an  mU  ■alBti<«v<i| 
J.97  gruni  per  Httr  when  n>cd  in  >  sentral  mIqHob.  i 

t  In  ifnitli^  Hm  FbSO,  pradpitkte,  an  eKcelleBt  w«y  ii  to  drr  the  paper  and  pradpitale  fiiK  ■ 
a  wel^ied  poicetain  emdble  on  the  hot  iron  plate  and  molrteti  with  a  few  drape  of  coac  HNC^ 
dten  itj  ^«Id,  and  holdine  the  paper  an  inch  abore  the  cradUe  to  Ignite  die  PHMr  aad  aOM 
it  ta  dowl;  eoMame.  ir  any  metallic  lead  ihoold  be  reduced,  it  will  be  at  a  low  teaapeiatiin  n' 
iMB  b7  vt^tiHiatiott  will  be  reduced  to  a  mininnm.  Then  treat  the  total  reridne  in  tlie  cfadUt 
with  a  Knr  drops  of  dilute  HIIO,(t  to  T)  BBlil  any  metal  it  dinolved  and  Aen  add  two  to  Ai« 
drop*  or  cone.  H,SO,  and  enporale  centljr  until  the  ezceM  of  niphnric  add  hu  facca  tjjxSd 
and  the  nitrate  af  lead  chanpd  to  nlphate.  Head  at  red  heat,  cm)  tha  cnciUe  and  wd^ 
Wt.  of  PbSO,  X.68a9j  =  wt.  o(  Pb.  '  '       J   . -^ -^  "^ '^;i*- 
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moisten  thoroi^hly  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  cover,  add  lo  c.c.  of 
e  slag  and  decomposition  has  begun,  shown  by  the  eflervescence,  this 
ly  prevent  further  decomposition,  if  the  slag  has  not  been  chilled  and  is 
lived  silica  with  a  mixture  of  Na,COj  20  parts  and  NaNO,  r  part.  If, 
c.c.  of  cone  HNO,,  cover  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  asbestos  plate, 
h  5  C.C.  cone.  HQ  and  dehydrate  again,  take  up  finally  with  10  c.c.  cone. 
Iter  to  100  C.G.,  filter  on  7  cm.  ashless  filter  paper  with  suction  pump, 
urn  crucible  over  burner  or  in  a  clay  annealing  cup  in  a  closed  muffle, 
3me  cases,  as  in  hard  lead  slags,  the  silica  may  be  contaminated  with 

3  drops  of  cone  H,SO,.    Barium  sulphate  may  be  occasionally  found 


,  in  order  to  estimate  these  constituents,  after  filtering  the  silica,  etc.,  and 
Ken  wash  once  with  dilute  NH^OH,  then  thoroughly  with  hot  strong 
de  and  calcium  sulphate  will  be  dissolved,  if  present. 

Filtrate  contains  all  the  AgQ,  PbSO.  and  some  Sb,0,  and  CaSO,.  Pass 
H^  gas,  addify  with  HQ,  warm,  pass  more  gas,  filter  out  ppt  of  PbS  + 
%fi  +  Sb^,  on  a  small  paper  (Filtrate  i),  wash  on  paper  with  (NH,),S, 
Titrate  2)  and  dissolve  residue  in  hot  dilute  HNO,  (not  over  25  per  cent. 
NO^,  filter  and  add  a  pinch  of  common  salt  and  if  any  precipitate  of 
gO,  filter  on  weighed  Gooch  crudble,  wash  with  water,  dry  and  weigh 
id  calculate  Ag.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  fumes  of  SO,  with  10  c.c. 
nc.  HjSOj,  cool,  take  np  with  cold  water,  settle  and  filter  out  PhSO,  on  a 
lall  ashless  paper,  dry,  ignite  and  weigh.!  Wt  PbSO,  x  .68293  ■-  **■ 
Pb. 

Filtrate  i  (from  above  treatment)  contains  some  caldum  sulphate,  add 
IH^)^C,0,  in  excess,  make  ammoniacal  and  boil,  filter  any  precipitate  of 
iC,0,  and  discard  filtrate.  Reserve  ppt  to  be  added  to  main  ppt.  of 
aiate  of  lime. 

Filtrate  a  (from  above  treatment).  Acidify  with  HQ  and  pass  in  some 
,S.  Ppt  —  Sb,S(  +  S,  filter  and  wash,  discard  filtrate  and  dissolve  pre- 
litate  through  the  paper  with  strong  (NH^),5,  (the  reagent  should  leave 
)  residue  when  a  quantity  is  evaporated  to  dryness)  into  a  wdghed  porcelain 
ucible,  evaporate  to  dryness.  Cover  with  fuming  HNO,,  ignite  at  first 
ntly  and  after  sulphur  is  oxidized,  add  2  c.c.  fuming  HNO,  and  ignite  at 
gh  heat.  Weigh  as  Sb,0,.  Wt.  Sb.O^  x  .7901  —  wt  of  ^,  or  dissolve 
>^,  in  K,S  through  the  paper  into  a  small  Erienmeyer  flask  and  acidify 
ith  HQ,  add  KCIO^  boil  out  free  CI,  cool,  add  ^  gm.  KI  and  titrate  the 


I  C.C.  V  .012685  gm.  I. 
1  cc.  «  .006021  gm.  Sb, 
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Haio  filtrate  from  the  insoluble  portion.    Pass  in  H,S  gas  to  satuntii 
Ppt.    Ag,S,  PbS.  CuS,  Bi,S„  CdS,  As,S„  Sb,S.,  S, 
Treat  on  the  paper  with  K,S,,  and  wash  well. 


Residue.  Ag,S,  PbS,  CuS.  Bi,S„  CdS,  S. 
Dissolve  ppt  in  lO  c.c.  dilute  HNO,  (1.2  sp. 
gr.)  filter,  wash  with  hot  water  and  evap- 
orate to  small  bulk  in  No.  2  beaker,  add  a 
pinch  of  NaCl,  if  a  ppt.  of  AgCl,  filter  and 
weigh.  Wt.ofAgCl  X -75274  — wLofAg. 
Then  evaporate  the  filtrate  with  10  c.c.  cone. 
H,SO,  to  fumes  of  SO,,  cool,  dilute  with 
cold  water  to  100  c.c,  settle  and  filter 
PbSO^  on  ashless  filter  paper,  dry,  ignite 
and  weigh.  Wt.  PbSO.  x  .68293  —  wt  of 
Pb.    Filtrate  (from  PbSOj,     Pass  H,S  gas. 


Filtrate.  K,AsS,  +  K,SbS, 
Acidify  with  HClinconsiderabie 
excess,  add  KCIO,  in  crystali, 
boil  until  free  CI  is  driven  out, 
cool,  add  .5  gm.  or  tartaric  add, 
render  ammoniacal,  and  if  solu-l 
tion  is  not  clear,  acidify  agaiBJ 
and  add  more  tartaric  acid,  again! 
make  alkaline;  solution  shouldl 
be  clear,  add  magnesia  mixture] 
in  excess,  stir  well,  crystaUiiK{ 
white  ppt.  -  MgNH.AsO,.  id 
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liter,  aad  wash  mth  H,S  water. 

Lcrate.     Add  NH.Cl,  NHpH,  uoti]  alkaline  and  (NH.\S,  digest  and 

,  and  wash  with  diluted  ammonium  sulphide. 


cipitate.    NiS,  CoS,  FeS,  MnS,  ZnS, 

>  H  V     Treat  ppt.  with  cold  dilute  HO, 

sp.    gr.  filter  and    wash    residue   on 

r  thoroughly  with  cold  H,S  water, 

£sidue.      NiS+       Filtrate.      MnCl, 


(black).  If  pi 
a  small  amounts, 
.Ive  in  HNO,+ 
,  filter,  wash  well, 
[occconc.  HjSO, 
porate  to  fumes  of 
ia  No.  2  beakeTj 


FeCl,.  ZnC!„  A1,CI,. 
oxidize  with  KQO, 
after  making  acid 
with  HCl,  boit  out 
free  G,  make  alkaline 
with  Na,CO„  then 
just  acid  with  acetic 
-oAd  tJ.  i7m. 


Filtrate.  CaCI,.MgCl,.  Acid- 
ify with  HCl,  boil  out  H,S,  make 
ammoniacal,  add  (NH,),C,0,  in 
excess,  to  the  hot  solution  and 
boil  ^  hour,  settle  and  filter  on 
small  ashless  paper,  wash  well 
+  hot  water,  ignite  and  treat 
+  H,SO,.  Weigh  as  CaSO.. 
Wt  of  CaSOj  X  .41186—  wt. 
of  CaO  or  pour  on  the  paper 
hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1:5) 
and  wash  well,  titrate  the  hot 

.     .  N  
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ESTIMATION    OF   POTASH  AND   SODA. 

Treat  one  gram  of  the  slag  with  cone.  HCl  +  HNO,  (2  :  i)and 
when  well  decomposed,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  take  up  with  $ 
C.C.  of  HCl  and  30  c.c,  of  water,  boil,  and  render  alkaline  with 
barium  hydrate  solution,  warm  and  filter  out  the  precipitate  and 
wash  well  with  water  until  the  precipitate  is  free  from  chlorides. 
Add  to  the  filtrate  i  c.c.  of  strong  ammonium  hydrate,  and  then 
a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  until  all  of  the  barium 
in  excess  is  precipitated.  Heat  and  add  in  fine  powder,  0,600 
gram  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Filter  and  wash  free  from  chlorides. 
Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  and 
ignite  gently  over  a  free  flame,  below  a  red  heat,  until  all  volatile 
matter  is  driven  off.  Digest  the  residue  with  hot  water,  filter  from 
any  insoluble  matter  on  a  9  cm.  filter  paper,  and  treat  the  filtrate 
with  one  or  two  drops  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  any 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
again  ignited  after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid,  cool  the 
dish  and  weigh,  deduct  the  weight  of  dish.  Weight  =:  KCI  +NaCl. 
Dissolve  the  combined  chlorides  in  a  few  c.c.  of  hot  water,  trans- 
fer to  a  porcelain  casserole  and  add  one  drop  of  cone,  hydrochloric 
acid  and  hydrogen  platinic  chloride  solution  in  excess.  This  solu- 
tion should  contain  2.1  grams  of  H^PtCl,  in  every  10  c.c.  Evap- 
orate on  a  water  bath  to  a  thick  syrup  and  take  up  the  mass  with 
strong  ethyl  alcohol  (80  %),  sp.  gr.  0.8645,  avoiding  the  absorp- 
tion of  ammonia,  filter  off  precipitate  of  potassium  platinic  chlo- 
ride on  a  weighed  Gooch  crucible  (paper  in  the  base)  and  wash 
free  from  the  precipitating  agent  with  80  %  alcohol,  both  by  de- 
cantation  and  after  collecting  on  the  Gooch  or  other  form  of  filter. 
Dry  for  thirty  minutes  at  100°  C.  and  weigh  the  K,PtCl,.  Instead 
of  filtering  on  a  Gooch  crucible,  an  ordinary  filter  paper  can  be 
used  which  should  be  balanced  against  another  paper  and  the  one 
placed  Inside  of  the  other  for  filtration,  or  the  precipitate  can  be 
dissolved  through  the  paper  with  hot  water  into  a  weighed  porce- 
lain dish  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  100°  C.  and  the  K,PtCI 
weighed.  In  any  case,  calculate  the  K.PtCI,  to  KCI  and  K,0. 
Deduct  KCI  from  combined  chlorides. 

Wt.  ofNaCI      X  .5307    =Na,0, 

Wt.  of  K,PtCl,  X  .3069s  =  KCI, 

Wt  of  K,PtCI,  X  .19394  -  K,0. 
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Lead  is  usually  determined  by  fire  assay,  and  if  present  in  less 
quantity  than  l  %,  the  following  modification  should  be  followed: 
Take  S-io  grams  of  slag,  and  weigh  out  about  0.300  gram  of 
pure  silver  and  add  to  the  charge  of  slag  and  lead  flux ; 

Charge.    Slag 5-10  grams 

Pure  silver,  .    .  0.300    " 
Lead  flux,    .    .  20  " 

Borax  glass,  .  cover. 
Melt  in  clay  crucible  in  mufFle  furnace.  Time  of  fusion  about 
twenty  minutes.  Pour  into  scorifier  mould,  separate  button  from 
the  adhering  slag.  Increase  in  weight  of  silver  button  gives  weight 
of  lead  is  the  amount  of  slag  taken.  The  button  should  be  soft 
and  malleable.  If  the  slag  has  any  matte,  add  to  the  charge  two 
nails  hung  points  down. 

The  lead  flux  is  made  as  follows  : 

NaHCO,,    .    .  16  parts. 
K,CC)„    ...  16     " 
Flour,     ...    8     " 
Borax  glass,    .    4      " 
Silver  and  Gold. — Take  i  A.T.  of  slag,  add  litharge  and  suffi- 
cient reducing  agent  to  obtain  a  button  of  about  6  grams.     Cupel 
button  and  weigh  Ag. 

Charge.    Slag i  A.T. 

Lithai^e,     .    .  I  A.T. 
Sod.  bicarb.,   .  i  A.T. 
Argol,     .    .    .  .S-.75  gram. 
Two  nails,  .    .  points  down. 
Salt,    ....  cover. 
Fuse  in  muffle  furnace  about  twenty  minutes  and  pour  quiet 
fusion  into  a  scorifier  mould.     Separate  button  and  cupel.    Weigh 
Ag  +  Au.     Part  with  nitric  acid  C.P.  1.16  sp.  gr.  and  weigh  the 
Au.     In  case  of  copper  slags,  part  of  the  copper  will  be  found  with 
the  button  of  lead  ;  the  button  must  then  be  scorified  with  test  lead 
until  a  malleable  button  of  lead  is  obtained  which  can   then  be 
cupelled. 

Lead  (wet  way),  Separate  Determination. — Treat  2  grams  of 
slag  with  15  c.c.  cone.  HNO,  in  a  covered  casserole  until  decompo- 
sition is  complete,  then  add   10  c.c.  cone.  H,SO,  and  evaporate  to 
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fumes  of  SO,.  Cool  and  add  50  c.c.  water  and  boil  to  dissolve  ferric 
sulphate,  cool,  filter  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  water 
containing  ifo  sulphuric  acid  and  then  with  strong  alcohol,  80^. 
(Use  suction  pump  \i  convenient)  Dissolve  the  lead  sulphate 
through  the  filter  with  'a  strong  and  hot  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate,  wash  out  the  casserole  with  the  same  solution.  The  lead 
may  be  now  determined,  either  by  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  filtering  off  the  white  precipitate  on  a  small  paper  and 
washing  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  i  %,  and  finally  with 
alcohol,  io<fo.  Dry  the  paper  and  precipitate  (see  note  2),  burn 
ofT  paper  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  After  adding  nitric 
acid,  any  reduced  lead  should  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  the 
precipitate  now  freed  from  carbonaceous  matter  is  treated  with 
I  c.c.  H,SO,,  and  when  nitrate  is  all  decomposed,  the  heat  is  raised 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  H,SO,.  Cool  and  weigh  PbSO,.  Wt.  of 
PbSO,  X  .68293  =  wt.  of  Pb,  or  after  the  lead  sulphate  has  been 
dissolved  in  ammonium  acetate  and  the  solution  acidified,  with 
acetic  acid,  the  lead  may  be  titrated  hot  with  a  standard  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate,  using  tannic  acid  as  an  indicator  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  H.  H.  Alexander,  as  described  in  Eng.  and 
Min.  Journal,  1893,  Apr.,  p.  298,  and  Ricketts  and  ^iWei ,  Assaying, 
3d  edition,  p.  1 50. 

Sulphur  in  I<ead  and  Copper  Slags Fuse  i  gm.  of  slag  in 

a  silver  crucible  with  caustic  potash  (free  from  sulphur)  until  quiet 
fusion.  Complete  decomposition  takes  place  ^n  about  15  minutes. 
Cool  and  dissolve  in  hot  water,  bring  solution  to  a  boil  and  filter 
out  precipitated  bases,  wash  until  the  filtrate  comes  through  free 
from  sulphides  or  sulphates.  Add  about  2  c.c.  strong  bromine  to 
the  filtrate  and  warm  for  some  time  to  oxidize  sulphides.  Acidify 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  remove  silica  by  evaporation  to  dryness, 
take  up  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter,  heat  to  boiling  and 
add  5-!0  c.c.  of  boiling  barium  chloride  (10%  solution).  Boil  for 
IS  minutes  and  allow  to  settle,  filter  and  wash  well  with  hot  water. 
Ignite  and  treat  precipitate  with  3-4  drops  cone,  sulphuric  acid. 
Drive  off  excess.  Cool  and  weigh  BaSO^.  Wt.of  BaSO,x.I3734  = 
wt.  of  S. 

This  method  is  modified  from  Fahlberg-Iles  method  by  Furraan- 
See  Manual  of  Assaying,  p.  88. 
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SCHEME   FOR   ANALYSIS  OP   COPIER   FURNACE    SLAGS. 

Treat  i  gram  of  finely  divided  slag  with  15  c.c.  nitric  acid  1.42 
sp.  gr.  until  the  slag  is  decomposed,  take  to  complete  dryness  and 
dehydrate  the  silica  at  1 10"  C.  for  half  an  hour,  if  the  slag  is  per- 
fectly decomposed  and  the  silica  is  white,  take  up  with  20  c.c.  HCl 
and  30  c.c.  water,  boil,  filter  and  wash  well ;  ignite  the  silica  in  a 
weighed  platinum  crucible  or  in  a  clay  annealing  cup  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  brushing  out  the  silica  for  weighing.  Expel  SiO,  with 
HF  +  H,SO^.  If  slag  is  not  decomposed  by  acid  treatment,  filter 
out  siHceous  residue  and  fuse  in  platinum  crucible  with  Ka,CO, 
and  dissolve  fusion  in  dilute  HCl,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  de- 
hydrate, take  up  with  a  few  c.c.  of  dilute  HCl  and  evaporate  again 
to  dryness  and  dehydrate  at  110°  C;  take  up  with  dilute  HO, 
filter,  wash  well,  ignite  and  weigh  SiO,,  Expel  with  HF  +  H,SO, 
and  determine  SiO,  by  loss.  Any  residue  from  this  treatment 
in  either  case,  fuse  with  Na,CO,  and  add  to  main  solution.  If 
any  BaSO^  in  residue,  leach  fusion  with  water  and  determine  ba- 
rium in  the  residue  by  solution  of  the  residue  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate. 
Weigh  as  BaSO^.  Any  residue  not  BaSO,  should  be  added  to 
the  main  solution  after  solution  of  the  same. 

Pass  H,S  into  the  main  solution  (not  over  5  c.c.  of  free  acid  in 
300  c.c.  of  solution) — filter  and  wash  with  H,S  water. 


Precipitate.  CuS 
chiefly,  Bi,S„  PbS, 
A5,S,.  Sb,S,  -f-  S. 
Treat  on  paper  with 
K,S_  solution. 

Residue.  CuS,  Bi,- 
S,,PbS,-t-S.  Proceed 
for  the  separation  of 
the  above 
scheme  for  lead  slag. 


Solution.  K,AsS,+ 
KjSbS,.  See  lead  slag 
scheme  for  separation. 


Filtrate.  Fe,a,. 
Mna„ZnCI,.Al,a,, 
NiCI,.  CoCI,.  CaCI,. 
MgCI,.  See  lead 
slag  scheme  for  esti- 
mation of  above. 
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These  foregoing  schemes  will  serve  for  the  complete  examina- 
tion of  a  slag,  but  it  is  not  often  that  such  work  is  demanded  from 
the  chemist,  and  as  the  daily  analysis  of  the  slag  is  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  furnace  managers,  some  rapid  methods  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  slag  is  drawn  as  a  chilled  sample,  rendering  it  soluble,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  acids. 

The  determinations  made  daily  in  lead  slag  are  silver,  lead,  sil- 
ica,  iron,  lime,  zinc  and  sometimes  magnesia  and  manganese. 

Siher  and  lead  are  determined  by  fire  assay. 

Silica  and  Lime. — Weigh  i  gm.  of  slag  into  a  No.  2  beaker, 
moisten  with  water  and  add  10  c.c.  cone.  HCl  and  a  few  drops 
HNO,.  Mix  up  well  to  prevent  caking.  Evaporate  quickly  to 
dryness,  on  asbestos  plate,  dehydrate  at  not  over  1 10°  C,  take  up 
with  10  c.c.  HCl  and  30  cc.water,  boil,  dilute  to  lOO  c.c.  and  filter 
on  small  ashless  paper  with  aid  of  suction  pump,  wash  well  with 
hot  water.  (If  lead  sulphate  is  present  wash  with  acetate  of  am- 
monium and  discard  the  washings.)  The  silica  may  be  dark  owing 
to  admixed  carbon.  Burn  off  in  muffle  in  a  clay  annealing  cup, 
cool  and  brush  out  silica  on  a  balanced  watch  glass,  weigh  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  silica.  The  silica  is  sometimes  con- 
taminated with  oxide  of  antimony  (especially  in  the  case  of  slag 
from  the  hard  lead  furnace)  and  sometiimes  with  barium  sulphate. 
In  this  case  it  should  be  driven  off  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  silica  determined  by  loss.  To  the  filtrate  from 
the  silica,  add  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  any  barium 
present,  then  beat  to  boiling  and  add  drop  by  drop  ammonia  with 
constant  stirring  until  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral.  The  solution 
is  dark  red  tn  color,  but  should  remain  clear,  now  add  20  c.c.  of 
ammonium  oxalate  solution  (I  part  oxalate  in  24  parts  water),  boil 
the  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  settle  and  test  the  supernatant 
liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  oxalate  solution.  If  all  of 
the  lime  has  been  precipitated,  filter  rapidly  and  wash  with  hot 
water  thoroughly.  Throw  paper  and  precipitate  into  about  200  c.c. 
of  a  hot  solution  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  containing  about  to  ^ 

N 
acid.    Titrate  hot  with  —  KMnO,  solution.       I    c.c.  =  .0028  cm, 

CaO.     Calculate  the  percentage   of  lime.     Manganese  interferes 
w.th  this  method. 
Iron. — Take  0.5  gm.  of  slag  dissolve  in  water  and  cone.  HCl,  and 
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a  few  drops  of  stannous  chloride  solution  (not  an  excess),  and 
evaporate  to  low  bulk  to  remove  most  of  the  free  acid,  add  drop 
by  drop  SnCI,  solution  until  the  solution  is  decolorized,  then  add 
lo  C.C.  HgCl,  solution.  Dilute  mth  cold  water  to  about  300  ex., 
the  precipitate  should  remain  white,  otherwise  discard  solution 
and  proceed  with  a  new  portion.  Add  10  c.c.  "preventive  solution" 
(MnSO^,  160  gms.  in  1750  c.c.  water;  H,SO^,  320  c.c.  1.82  sp.gr; 

N 
H,PO,.  330  C.C.  1.7  sp.  gr.)  and   titrate  with—  KMnO,  solution 

N 
I  c.c.  D  .0056  gm.  Fe  or  titrate  with  —  K,Cr,0,solution(Ieavii^ 

out  use  of  the  preventive  solution)  i  c.c.  »  .0056  gm.  Fe. 

Iron  (Alternate  Method). — Take  0.500  gm.  slag,  decompose 
with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid,  add  10  c.c.  water  and  weigh  about 
S  gms.  pure  zinc,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  ferric  chloride  and  to  con- 
sume the  free  acid,  and  leave  a  sniall  amount  undissolved,  then  add 
enough  dilute  H,SO^  to  dissolve  the  remaining  zinc ;  pour  solution 

N 
into  300  c.c.  cold  water  and  titrate  with  —  KMnO,  solution,   cal- 

10  * 

culate  percentage  of  Fe. 
Run  blank  test  on  the  same  weight  of  zinc  used  and  determine 

N 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  consumed.     Deduct  c.c.  —KMnO, 

used  from  total  number  of  c.c. 

Zinc. — Take  i  gram  of  slag,  dissolve  in  a  casserole  in  15  c.c.  of 
cone,  nitric  add  and  add  slowly  two  grams  of  potassium  chlorate, 
cover  and  heat  gently  to  drive  off  the  greenish  fumes,  avoid  cak- 
ing as  much  as  possible  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  avoid  bakinj;, 
take  up  with  5  gms.  of  ammonium  chloride,  20  c.c.  cone,  ammonia 
and  30  c.c.  water,  boil  two  minutes  and  break  up  any  lumps,  filter 
and  wash  well  with  hot  water,  dissolve  precipitate  in  nitric  acid  and 
if  any  manganese  binoxide  is  present,  boil  down  to  small  bulk, 
adding  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  as  before ;  if  no  man- 
ganese, the  evaporation  and  chlorate  treatment  may  be  omitted, 
then  add  ammonia  in  excess,  filter  and  wash  well  with  hot  water. 
Combine  filtrates  which  should  not  exceed  200  c.c.  in  bulk.  If 
blue  from  presence  of  copper,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
30  grams  of  test  lead  (free  from  zinc)  and  shake  well  until  all  the 
copper  is  thrown  down.  Bring  solution  to  slightly  acid  state 
(6  c.c.  in  excess)  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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Titrate  hot  with  standard  potassium  ferrocyanide  solution 
(KjFcCN,,  3H,0,  43.2  gms.  in  i  liter)  with  indicator  of  uranium 
acetate,  I  c.c.  K,FeCN,  —  .010  gm.  zinc.  Calculate  zinc  per- 
centage, Cd,  Cu,  Fe,  Mo,  Ni  and  Co  interrcre  and  should  be  re- 
moved berore  titrating. 

A  blank  test  should  be  made  with  same  bulk  and  acidity  of  solu- 
tion. These  operations  for  silica,  iron,  lime  and  zinc  can  be  per. 
formed  in  two  hours. 

Magnesia. — Treat  I  gm.  of  slag  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water  in  the  usual  way,  dehydrate  the  silica,  take  it  up  with  HCl 
and,  without  filtering  it  out,  add  ammonia  until  quite  alkaline  and 
filter  and  wash  well,  precipitate  the  lime  with  an  excess  of  ammo- 
nium oxalate,  fitter  it  out  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  small  bulk, 
cool  and  add  excess  of  hydro-sodium  phosphate.  Stir  well  and  when 
the  crystalline  precipitate  of  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate  has 
separated  completely  it  may  be  filtered,  washed  with  ammonia 
(dilute)  and  weighed  as  Mg,P,0,  after  ignition. 

Manganese.— Xiccom^sc  I  gm.  of  slag  in  2  c.c.  of  hydrochloric, 
4  c.c.  of  nitric  and  7  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  casserole ;  if  the  slag 
has  not  been  chilled,  make  a  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
dissolve  fused  mass  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness and  heat.  Then  take  up  in  dilute  HCl  and  evaporate  with 
H,SO^  to  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  Transfer  the  contents  of 
the  casserole  to  a  500  c.c.  flask,  washing  it  with  boiling  water. 
Then  add  emulsion  of  zinc  oxide  until  the  acid  is  neutralized  and 
the  iron  completely  precipitated,  shaking  the  contents  violently. 
Dilute  to  500  C.C  with  distilled  water,  and  mix  well.  Draw  off 
with  a  pipette  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  and  transfer  to  a  casserole, 

N 
bring  the  solution  to  a  boil  and  titrate  with  — KMnO,  solution 

until  a  faint  permanent  pink  color  appears  in  the  solution  after 
very  vigorous  stirring  when  viewed  against  the  white  background. 
The  value  of  the  KMnO,  in  iron  multiplied  by  0.2946  gives  its 
value  in  Mn. 

Manganese  (Alternate  Method) Dissolve  i  gm.  of  slag  in 

20  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  1.4  sp.  gr.  in  a  casserole.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness to  dehydrate  silica,  take  up  with  nitric  acid  and  add  potassium 
chlorate  in  crystals  about  two  to  three  grams  in  small  amounts  at 
atime,  boil  out  the  free  chlorine,  and  filter  through  an  asbestos  filter 
with  aid  of  suction   pump  (the  asbestos  should  be  treated  with 
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hydrochloric  acid  to  free  it  rrom  soluble  lime,  manganese  and 
magnesia  and  should  have  been  previously  washed  and  ignited), 
wash  out  the  casserole  with  strong  nitric  acid  on  to  the  filter  and 
continue  the  washing  on  the  filter  until  the  washings  are  colorless, 
and  free  from  lime  and  magnesia  ;  discard  the  filtrate. 

The  binoxide  of  manganese  (hydrated)  is  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  +  I  c.c.  H,SO,.  filtered  from  the  asbestos,  and  washed 
well  with  hot  water  on  the  same  filter  tube  and  pump,  nearly 
neutralize  with  ammonia,  add  a  few  crystals  of  acetate  of  soda, 
and  boil,  filter,  wash  with  hot  water  (repeat  treatment  on  basic 
acetate  precipitate  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  neutraliza- 
tion and  precipitation).  Combine  filtrates  which  should  be  free 
from  iron,  if  not,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  after  nearly  neutral- 
izing with  ammonia  and  filter  out  any  precipitate,  heat  to  boiling 
and  add  excess  of  sodium  ammonium  phosphate,  render  slightly 
aramoniacal,  and  stir  until  precipitate  becomes  crystalline.  Settle 
and  filter,  wash  well  with  warm  water,  dry,  ignite  and  weigh  as 
manganese  pyrophosphate,     Wt,  Mn,P,0,  x  .38723—  wt.  of  Mn. 

In  the  examination  of  copper  slags,  the  following  methods  will 
be  found  useful : 

Estimation  of  Copper Take  i  gram  of  rich  slag  and  5  grams 

of  poor  slag,  finely  ground,  moisten  in  casserole  with  10  c.c.  of 
water,  add  20  c.c.  of  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  and  I  c.c.  cone,  nitric 
acid  and  boil  for  several  minutes,  evaporate  to  dryness  and  heat  at 
110°  C.  until  the  silica  is  completely  dehydrated,  cool  and  add 
10  c.c.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid  is  boiled,  diluted  with 
water  and  filtered,  washing  the  residue  several  times  with  water. 
If  the  slag  has  not  decomposed  well,  the  residue  should  be  treated 
in  platinum  (preferably)  with  hydrofluoric  and  cone,  sulphuric 
acids  to  remove  the  silica  and  decompose  the  residua!  slag,  evap- 
orated to  sulphuric  anhydride  fumes,  and  the  mass  treated  with 
hot  water  and  added  to  the  main  solution.  To  the  filtrate  is  added 
sufficient  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  to  reduce  all  of  the  iron 
and  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  is  added  and  the  solution  warmed  until 
all  of  the  zinc  has  dissolved  and  the  copper  sulphide  precipitated. 
The  copper  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  warm  water  and 
dissolved  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  (1.2  sp.  gr.).  The  copper  can 
be  determined  by  making  the  solution  slightly  ammontacal  and 
titrating  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  of  about 
the  strength  l  c.c.  =  .(X)50  gm.  of  copper  or  the  copper  can  be 
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quickly  estimated  by  first  adding  20  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
zinc  acetate,  cooling  the  solution,  diluting  to  50  c.c.  and  adding 
2-3  grams  of  potassium  iodide  and  titrating  the  iodine  set  free 
with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (about  19.6  gms. 
per  liter  of  Na,S,0,,  SH,0)  using  starch  paste  as  an  indicator. 

1  C.C.  of  Hypo.  —  .0050  gm.  Cu  approximately,  it  should  be 
standardized  against  pure  copper. 

Silica. — Take  0.500  gram  of  slag,  treat  with  10  c.c.  cone  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  l  c,c.  cone  nitric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  and 
dehydrate,  take  up  with  ID  c.c.  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter, 
wash  twice  with  hot  water,  ignite  and  fuse  residue  in  platinum 
crucible  with  sodium  carbonate  until  quiet  fusion,  dissolve  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporate  to  dryness  and  dehydrate  silica  at 
I  lO**  C,  take  up  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  and  2$  c.c.  water 
and  filter  with  aid  of  suction  pump.  Wash  thoroughly  with  hot 
water  and  ignite  in  clay  annealing  cup  in  muffle  furnace.  Cool  and 
weigh  SiO,. 

Iron. — The  combined  filtrates  from  the  silica  are  made  alkaline 
with  ammonia  and  the  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  filtered  off, 
washed  well  with  water  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  dilute  hy- 


:  .0056  gm.  Fe ;   or  pass  the 

hydrate  of  iron  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  through  a  10  inch 
column  of  zinc  two  or  three  times  to  reduce  the  iron  and  titrate 

with  —   KMnO.  solution. 
10  * 

Lime. — The  filtrate  from  the  iron  is  treated  with  ammonium  ox- 
alate in  excess  for  the  lime,  which  is  weighed  as  CaSO^  or  the  ox- 


Gold  and  Silver, — ^The  sample  is  fused  with  the  following 
charge : 

SUg,  ...  I  A.T. 
Litharge,  .  1  A.T. 
Soda  bicarb.,  i  A.T. 
Borax  glass,  10  gms. 
Argol, .  ,  .  .S-.8  gm. 
Salt,  ....  cover. 
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The  resulting  button  is  scorified  with  test  lead  until  copper  is 
removed  and  the  lead  button  is  malleable  and  soft  and  then 
cupelled.  Weigh  Au  and  Ag,  or  the  button  can  be  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  the  gold  filtered  ofT  and  the  silver  precipitated  by 
sodium  chloride  solution.  The  gold  and  chloride  of  silver  can  be 
treated  by  scorification  with  test  lead,  cupelled  and  the  Au  and  Ag 
weighed.  Part  the  gold  and  silver  with  nitric  acid  1.20  sp.gr.,aad 
weigh  Au. 
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THE  RE-CALCULATION  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSES  OF  ROCKS. 


The  importance  of  chemical  analyses  of  rocks  in  general  and  of 
igneous  varieties  in  particular  has  only  been  properly  appreciated 
within  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  time  of 
Abich  and  Bunsen  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  present 
century  much  attention  was  given  to  this  branch  of  investigation, 
and  that  the  work  and  influence  of  the  latter  made  available  many 
results;  but  interest  languished  with  the  passing  away  of  faith  in 
his  two  fundamental  magmas — the  normal-trachytic  and  the  nor- 
mal-pyroxenio — in  the  igneous  rocks,  and  the  analyses  which  were 
subsequently  made  and  recorded  were  either  prompted  by  their 
practical  applications,  or  were  merely  intended  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  composition  of  the  rock  in  question.  They  were  sel- 
dom employed  for  close  mineralogical  computations.  Those 
geologists  who  gave  the  matter  attention  believed  that  analyses 
were  so  variable  and  were  so  largely  a  function  of  the  sample 
taken,  that  they  might  differ  greatly  if  the  materials  were  de- 
rived merely  from  opposite  ends  of  a  hand-specimen.  They 
therefore  gave  them  comparatively  small  attention.  Even  when 
analyses  were  to  a  certain  extent  recast,  as  for  instance  in  the  Re- 
potis  of  the  Sutvey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  only  the  percentages 
of  oxyi^en  in  the  SiO,,  A1,0,,  Fe,0,,  FeO,  etc.,  were  deducted 
from  the  total  percentiles  of  the  oxides  and  were  used  to  cal- 
culate the  so-called  "  oxygen  ratio;"  that  is,  the  continued  ratio 
of  the  percentage  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  silicon,  to  that 
combined  with  the  monad  and  dyad  bases,  to  that  combined  with 
the  triads.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  last 
two  by  the  first  was  called  the  oxygen  quotient  and  was  esteemed 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  several  groups  of  igneous  rocks. 

The  following  ranges  of  oxygen  quotients  would  not  be  far  from 
the  truth.     It  is  well  to  add  that  the  higher  the  silica  the  lower  the 
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quotient.    Ultra-basic  rocks  would  run  ev«n  higher  than  the  values 

here  given. 

Rhyolites — Granites  -'JS-'SSO 

Trachytes — Syenites  ■350--57S 

Dacites — Quartz-diorites  *      •27S-.3SO 

Andesites — Diorites  .350—500 

Basalt— Gabbro  .540-.67S 

To  a  certain  degree  these  values  are  characteristic,  and  being  in 
each  case  a  single  number  which  summarizes  a  whole  analysis 
they  are  more  easily  employed  than  are  the  equally  characteristic 
percentages  of  several  oxides,  but,  after  all  is  said,  the  contrasts 
are  based  upon  no  very  fundamental  or  at  least  no  very  definite 
principle,  and  they  give  no  clew  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  rock. 
The  same  quotients  may  be  obtained  with  widely  differing  aggre- 
gates of  minerals  and  from  very  dissimilar  rockss. 

From  the  introduction  of  microscopic  methods  of  investigation 
up  to  a  date  about  eight  of  ten  years  ago,  the  energies  of  practi- 
cally all  students  of  the  subject  were  devoted  to  observing  and  re- 
cording mineralogical  and  textural  differences  and  the  subject  of 
chemical  composition  received  but  slight  attention.  It  was  re- 
vived, however,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighties  by  W.  C.  Brbg- 
ger,  then  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the  course  of  time  has  received 
wide  recognition  and  employment  from  many  others, 

Petrographers  are  now  accustomed  to  recast  an  ordinary  chem- 
ical analysis  by  dividing  the  several  percentages  by  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  corresponding  molecules,  so  as  to  obtain  a  series 
of  numbers,  which  are  called  the  "  molecular  proportions "  or 
"  molecular  ratios."  These  quantities  indicate  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  several  molecules  in  the  rock  magma,  and  in  that  respect 
are  more  significant  than  are  the  percentages.  Using  the  molecular 
proportions  as  fundamentals,  curves  or  diagrams  of  various  sorts 
can  be  plotted,  which  will  indicate  in  a  graphic  way  the  variations 
in  composition  of  a  series  of  igneous  rocks  in  a  single  district,  or  the 
variations  in  a  single  family,  the  specimens  coming  from  various  dis- 
tricts. Many  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  and  many  char- 
acteristics shown,  a  review  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  later  paper. 
The  molecular  compositions  of  the  common  rock-making  minerals 
are  now  quite  accurately  determined  and  understood,  and  using 
them  it  is  often  possible  to  calculate  from  the  molecular  proportions 
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furnished  by  a  rock  analysis,  the  percentages  of  the  several  miner- 
als in  the  rock.  The  calculations  are  usually  checked  in  a  general 
way  by  a  study  of  thin  sections. 

The  commoner  rock-making  minerals  and  their  molecular  com- 
positions are  given  below  in  the  tables,  p.  80-81 ,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  in  following  the  accompanying  illustrations,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  petrographers  are  accustomed  to  regard 
minerals  of  complex  compositions  as  made  up  of  combinations  in 
varying  proportions  of  simple  molecules.  Thus  labradorite  is  a 
lime-soda  feldspar,  but  it  is  conceived  to  be  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation in  the  proper  proportions  of  the  albite  molecule,  Na,0, 
Al,0,.6SiO,,  with  the  anorthite  molecule  CaO,AI,0,,2SiO,. 
Hypersthene  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxide,  but  we 
think  of  it  as  a  combination  of  MgO,SiO,,  with  FeO,SiO,. 
Olivine  is  also  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxide,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  combination  of  (MgO),SiO,  with  (FeO),SiO,. 

In  a  recent  joint  report  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson,*  the 
latter  presents  recalculated  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  igneous 
rocks.  The  following  example  is  selected  from  pp.  466-467.  A 
syenite  was  gathered  at  the  Wright  and  Edwards  mine,  Barker, 
Mont.,  and  was  analyzed  by  W.  F,  Hillebrand  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  A  number  of  minor  and  relatively  unimportant 
determinations  were  made,  in  addition  to  those  here  quoted,  as  for 
instance  TiO,,  H,0,  CO,,  BaO  and  SrO,  all  amounting  to  1.50.  In 
the  citation  below,  the  molecular  proportions  are  given  under  the 
respective  percentage  values. 

SiO,  A1,0,  Fe,0,  F«0  MgO  C«0  N«,0  K.O  P,0,  O  Totol. 
64.64  i6.»7  a  4a  1.58  i.a;  a.65  4.39  4.98  .37  .05  98.61 
1.077     -'58       -oiS      O"      -"3'       047      .070      -053     .003   .0014 

From  an  examination  of  thin  sections  with  the  microscope  it 
was  observed  that  the  minerals  in  the  rock  were  the  following. 
Thequartz.itmay  be  remarked,  was  inconspicuous,  so  that  the  rock 
is  called  a  syenite,  the  total  silica  being  at  the  same  time  below 
the  percentages  of  a  possible  feldspar,  albite. 

"  Gcoli^  of  the  Little  Belt  Mountaios,  HonUiu,  by  W,  H.  Weed,  with  a  report 
on  the  PetTogrmiAy  by  L,  V.  Piisson.  XX,  Ann.  Rtp.  Dir.  U.  S.  Gt»l.  Sttrvty, 
m.,  357.     The  uimlyda  ii  lalcen  fiom  p.  466. 
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OithocIaK,  K,0,  Al,0,.  6S10, 

f  Albiie,  NaijO.  AI,Oy  6SiO, 
t  AnonhJte,  CaO,  A!,Op  aSiO, 

J  CiO.  SiO, 
I  F«0,  KO, 
MKgMtitc  Fe,0,,  FeO 
Qoarti,  SiO,. 
From  an  inspection  of  these  formulas  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
K,0  is  in  the  orthoclase ;  all  the  Na,0  is  in  the  albite ;  all  the  re- 
maining A1,0,  is  in  the  anorthite  and  requires  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  CaO.     The  remaining  CaO  is  in  the  horn- 
blende and  apatite.     The  apatite  can  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  P,Oj.     All  the  MgO  is  in  the  hornblende.     All  the  Fe,0,  is  Id 
the  magnetite  and  an  equivalent  number  of  molecules  of  FeO  are 
required   by  it.     The  remainder  of  the  FeO  is  the  hornblende. 
The  excess  of  SiO,  then  remains  for  the  quartz.     The  molecular 
proportions  are  hereafter  employed  as  whole  numbers. 


OrthoclnM. 

Albile. 

Ek—. 

K,0 

Duve 

&° 

70 

3S 

Done 

a?- 

70 

35 

3'8 

420 

70 

369 

The  total  CaO  is  47;  CaO  in  anorthite  35  ;  therefore  of  the  CaO  13 
remain  for  the  apatite  and  hornblende.  The  expanded  formula 
for  apatite  is  gCaO,  CaCI,,  3P,0,.  but  from  this  expression  we  are 
never  to  infer  that  the  CaCI,  exists  as  such  in  the  mineral.  The 
Ca  in  the  CaCI,  has  been  weighed  as  CaO.  Having  therefore 
abstracted  the  necessary  CaO  for  the  apatite  the  residue  will  go  to 
the  hornblende  as  shown  in  the  next  tabulation,  which  also  em- 
braces all  the  remaining  minerals. 

lendc.  MignnlK.  |      Qgani. 


Ap..il=. 

PA 

2 

ci, 

6,7 

5'3 

MgO 

SiO, 

5.3 

^^h 

jiS-7 


In  order  to  turn  these  results  into  percentages  of  the  minerals 
in  the  rock,  we  multiply  the  several  molecular  proportions  by  the 
respective  molecular  weights. 
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Thtti— Utgnetita, 

.ois 

F.,0, 

X 

160=  3.41 

.ois 

FeO 

X 

7a  =  1.08  Total, 

3-SO 

.031 

MgO 

X 

4o  =  i-a4 

.031 

SiO, 

X 

bo^  1.S6 

JOOl 

C«0 

X 

56  s=    .28 

.005 

SiO, 

X 

60=    .30 

.007 

FeO 

X 

7a  =    .50 

.007 

SiO. 

X 

6d  —    .43  Total, 

4.60 

ADonhiu, 

973 

A1UI«, 

36.68 

OrtboclM., 

3946 

Qo«tz, 

'3-S4 

Apttite, 

GTMdTohO, 

P6i 

In  order  to  raise  these  individual  percentages  so  that  they  will 
make  an  even  hundred,  they  should  each  be  increased  about  1.5 
per  cent. 


M.gDetiU, 

355 

Apatite, 

HombleDde, 

4.66 

Anortbite, 

9.86 

Albite, 

37-aa 

Orthodwe, 

39.90 

Qi««rti, 

13-70 

100.00 

The  abnve  values  differ  slightly  from  those  obtained  by  Profes- 
sor Pirssoa,  because  apatite  was  not  reckoned  by  him,  the  lime  be- 
ing attributed  to  the  hornblende  and  anorthite. 

In  one  respect  the  numerical  labor  may  be  shortened.  Thus 
the  percentage  of  orthoclase  is  .05  3K,0  x  94  -f  .05  3 A1,0,  x  102  + 
6  (.053510,)  X  60,  an  expression  which  may  be  factored  into 
■053(94-J-l02+6x6o).  This  latter  is  merely  the  molecular  weight 
of  orthoclase  multiplied  by  the  molecular  proportion  of  the  K,0, 
the  oxide  which  gave  us  the  clue  to  the  original  calculation  of  the 
orthoclase.  For  this  purpose  the  molecular  weights  of  the  sev- 
eral rock-making  minerals  are  later  given. 

If  the  albite  molecules  were  all  combined  with  the  anorthite 
ones  in  order  to  yield  a  plagioclase — the  relative  amounts  of  each 
in  the  plagioclase  would  be  proportional  to  the  sums  of  the  mo- 
lecular proportions  of  the  component  oxides,  as  given  in  the 
tabulation,  p.  78 ;  1,  e.,  albite,  70  -|-  70  +  420  ~  560  and  anor- 
thite 35  4-  35  -J-  70  —  140.  This  would  be  Ab,An.*  But  some 
of  the  albite  is  in  the  orthoclase.     Pirsson  found  by  determination 

*  In  tbe  cutomaiy  abbreriatioiia  Ab  awuia  albite.  An,  anarthite,  and  Or,  ortlwclaae. 
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of  the  optical  properties  of  the  plagioclase  that  it  was  approxi- 
mately Ab,An.  Half  the  albite  molecules  were  therefore  io  the 
orthoclase  or  present  in  microperthite.  From  these  deductions 
we  can  calculate  the  ratio  of  alkali-feldspar  to  soda-lime  feldspar, 
viz.: 

424  Or  +  280  Ab  =  704  Alkali  feldspar. 
280  Ab  +  140  An  —  420  Soda>lime  feldspar. 

This  ratio  704 :  420  is  almost  exactly  5  :  3.  One  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  accuracy  with  which  a  result  of  this  character  will  en- 
able us  to  classify  rocks  as  orthoclase  or  alkali  feldspar  rocks  and 
as  plagioclase  rocks. 

In  the  actual  performance  of  these  recalculations,  the  minera- 
logical  composition  of  the  rock  is  not  always  so  simple  as  in  the 
case  cited.  For  instance,  when  biotite  is  present  with  orthoclase, 
one  cannot  say  how  much  potash  and  alumina  belong  with  each ; 
and  if  hornblende  is  also  present,  the  distribution  of  the  magnesia 
and  iron  oxide  presents  difficulties.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  separate  and  analyze  one  of  the  minerals  in  order  to 
furnish  the  clue,  by  which  the  analysis  may  be  unraveled.  When, 
at  some  future  day  the  necessary  data  shall  have  been  accumu- 
lated, there  is  little  question  that  rocks  of  similar  textures  will  be 
classified  and  defined  on  the  basis  of  their  percentages  of  the  sev- 
eral component  minerals. 

The  molecular  compositions  of  the  more  important  rock-making 
minerals  are  here  given  together  with  their  molecular  weights. 
Then  a  series  of  tables  similar  to  tables  of  logarithms  is  appended 
by  means  of  which  molecular  proportions  can  at  once  be  looked 
up  and  set  down  for  all  percentages  of  the  more  abundant  oxides 
which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  usual  run  of  analyses.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  their  use  the  recalculation  of  analyses  may  be  facilitated 
and  more  often  performed. 


MliHia]. 

Fofiuili. 

MolccullrWtitllL 

QqbtIi, 

SiO, 

60 

FtUifimi. 

Orthodue, 

K,0,  Al,0„  6SiO^ 

S56 

Albite, 

N.,0.  A1,0^  6SiO, 

5*4 

Anorthite, 

CaO,  AljO,,  iSiO, 

378 

NepkeUte, 

Na,0,  A1,0,.  aSiO, 

A>, 

LcMile, 

K,0,  A1,0„  4SiO, 

436 

MeUlite, 

I3C»0,  iA),0,9SiO, 

■416 
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Ai»ldle, 

N.,O,A],O„4Si0,+  aH,O 

440 

SodaliM. 

3[N«,0,  A!,0„  aSiO,]  +  aNaQ 

969 

HMyKiU. 

3[N.,0,  AI,0,.  aSiO.i  +aCSO. 

1134 

Noidito, 

3[Nb,0,  A1,0,.  aSiO,  1  +  aN»,SO, 

1136 

MnscoTitc, 

(K.H),0,A1,0..«SiO, 

Biotite, 

1[(H,K),0,  (Al,  Fe),0,  .jSiO,] 
a(Ms.Fe)O.SiO,. 

AwpUbolei 

>nd 

ipt- 

MgO,  SLO, 

100 

roxcDC*  contain  in 

FeO,  SiO, 

'3» 

the   diScrent 

»«i- 

CnO,  SiO, 

116 

etiea  diSereat 

pro- 

(MgFOO,{AI,Fe),0,.SIO, 

portion. 

of 

the 

N^O.F«.0„4SiO, 

46* 

hm 

py^: 

OUTine, 

S  (MgO),.SiO, 
I  (FeO),.SiO, 

140 
ao4 

JfagnsliM, 

FeO,  Fe,0, 

a3» 

Apitite, 

t  9C.0.  3P,Oj.  CiCl, 

1041 

i  9C.O,  3P,0^  C«F, 

1008 

In  the  group  consisting  of  haiiynite  and  noselite  (often  called  re- 
spectively haijyne  and  nosean)  neither  mineral  occurs  pure,  of  the 
formula  given,  because  the  two  molecules  always  replace  each 
other — the  combination  rich  in  lime  being  called  haiiynite,  that 
rich  in  soda,  noselite.  In  cases  where  as  in  muscovite,  biotite  and 
one  of  the  pyroxenes,  two  elements,  such  as  K  and  H,  Al  and  Fe, 
or  Mg  and  Fe  replace  each  other  in  indefinite  amounts,  no  molec- 
ular weight  can  be  calculated.  We  must  then  assume  separate 
and  relatively  simple  molecules;  for  instance  in  muscovite  K^O, 
AI.O,,  2SiO,  and  H,0,  AI.O,,  2SiO,.  It  does  not  follow  howe\er 
that  these  are  known  in  nature. 

In  the  following  tables  the  oxides  are  arranged  in  the  order  sug- 
gested by  H.  S.  Washington  in  the  American  Jautnal  of  Scunee, 
Jiily,  1900,  p.  59.  It  is  the  most  convenient  and  significant  one 
for  petrographers  and  it  emphasizes  the  most  important  features, 
even  if  it  separates  oxides  of  like  chemical  properties,  such  as 
SiO,  and  TiO,,  AI,0,,  Fe.O,  and  Cr,0„  etc.  In  using  the  table  the 
units  of  percentage  are  in  the  left  line,  the  decimals  then  follow 
horizontally  to  the  right  as  in  logarithms,  but  by  a  proper  use  of 
the  decimal  point  the  same  values  will  answer  for  tenths  or  multi- 
ples by  ten,  of  these  percentages. 
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AlaBli«,AI,0„ 
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HERMAN  ANDREAS  LOOS. 

Through  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Herman  Andreas  Loos,  who 
died  on  July  17,  1900,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  chemistry 
has  lost  an  able  student  and  a  promising  investigator.  He  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  August  Loos,  of  New  York,  and  received  his  earlier 
education  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  in  1S95.  Dr. 
Loos  then  taught  for  several  years  in  the  day  and  evening  classes 
of  the  New  York  Public  School  system,  but  finally,  in  1897,  re- 
signed his  day-school  position  to  become  a  graduate  student  in 
chemistry  at  Columbia  University.  While  thus  a  student  under 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Sciences  he  at  the  same  time  ably  filled  the 
Instructorship  in  Chemistry  in  the  East  Side  Evening  High  School- 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  our  public  instruction,  and  at 
once  by  his  success  in  organizing  his  classes  and  ability  to  interest 
his  pupils  gained  the  respect  and  commendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction.  His  name  is  well  known 
in  the  Board  of  Education  circles,  and  those  in  authority  know 
that  they  have  lost  a  worker  who  made  a  splendid  record  for  him- 
self as  a  teacher.  His  scholarly  industry  and  ability  for  research 
were  soon  recognized  at  Columbia,  where  he  was  honored  with  the 
University  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  for  1S99-1900.  His  principal 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  chemistry  arc  :  "  The  Electro- 
lytic Determination  of  Zinc  in  Amalgam  "  (thesis  for  M.A.) ;  "A 
Study  on  the  Metallic  Carbonyls  and  their  Decomposition " 
(School  OF  Mines  Quarterly,  21,  182);  "  The  Decomposition  of 
Nickel  Carbonyl  in  Solution"  {^Journal  American  Clumkal  Society, 
22,  144) ;  and  "  A  Study  on  Colophony  Resin  "  (thesis  for  Ph.D.). 
His  doctorate  thesis  was  his  last  and  is  perhaps  his  most  important 
work.  An  officer  of  the  Chemical  Departmental  Columbia  speaks 
of  it  in  the  following  words :  "  In  the  study  on  Colophony  Resin 
he  has  decided  two  controverted  points,  viz:  that  abietic  acid  will 
forna  an  anhydride  on  heating,  and  that  it  is  not  an  oxidation  prod- 
uct of  turpentine.  He  has  also  developed  a  new  method  for  the 
preparation  of  pure  abietic  acid,  and  established  its  formula  by  a 
number  of  analyses.     Many  salts  were  prepared  and  their  decom- 
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position  both  by  water  and  sunlight  noted.  The  whole  work  is  of 
great  theoretical  and  practical  interest," 

Dr.  Loos  was  a  strong  student  of  theoretical  science  but  at  the 
same  time  showed  those  sound  business  qualities  and  that  respect 
for  practical  things  which  mark  the  highest  and  most  successful 
type  of  the  professional  man.  His  work  in  applied  and  industrial 
chemistry  was  very  considerable  and  he  had  a  surprising  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemistry  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  resin,  oils, 
varnishes  and  allied  products,  partly  no  doubt  because  his  father 
and  other  members  of  his  family  were  interested  in  this  class  of 
materials. 

Immediately  after  receiving  his  doctorate  degree.  Dr.  Loos,  in 
June,  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry  at  Colum- 
bia University.  He  resigned  this  position,  unfortunately  however 
as  it  now  appears,  to  accept  a  flattering  offer  from  the  Copper 
Corporation  of  Chili,  Limited.  To  act  as  assayer  and  chemist  to 
this  corporation  he  left  New  York  in  June  last  and  it  was  while  on 
his  way  to  Chaiiaral,  Chili,  that  he  was  stricken  with  yellow  fever. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  he  contracted  the  disease  in  Panama 
early  in  July  when  the  fever  was  raging  there  and  it  was  shortly 
after  leaving  this  port  that  he  died  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Lon- 
don, a  Member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  Secretary 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Chemical  Society  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Loos  was  also  highly  interested  in  the 
study  of  entomology  and  made  during  his  life  some  excellent  and 
valuable  collections  of  insects.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Entomological  Society. 

The  death  of  so  young  and  promising  a  student  is  indeed  a  sad 
one.  The  loss  of  so  useful  and  intelligent  a  man  brings  always  a 
shock  to  his  circle  of  friends  but  that  shock  becomes  doubly  se- 
vere when  we  reflect  that  a  young  man  has  been  stricken  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life  of  usefulness,  at  the  very  moment  he 
became  a  value  to  the  State.  Mr.  Loos  was  a  man  of  singularly 
lovable  character.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  by  his  agree- 
able personality  he  made  friends  wherever  he  went  and  that  he 
had  no  enemies.  In  his  death  Columbia  has  lost  an  honori^le 
Alumnus  and  the  community  at  large  a  chemist  of  rare  ability,  a 
student  of  sound  learning  and  a  man  of  unusual  energy,  perse- 
verance and  practical  judgment. 


New  York    Sept.  15,  1900. 


Charles  Derleth.  Jr. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  ELWVN  waller. 

Potassium  Xanthate.  Caimphell(/.Am.CAer/t.St>£.,XXU.,zoj),  The 
reagent  as  provided  by  the  dealers  is  usually  unsatisfactory  in  quality,  and 
at  Ann  Arbor  the  students  are  required  to  prepare  their  own  salt  for  use 
thus:  A  weighed  amount  of  fused  KOH  is  digested  cold  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  flaik  wilh  absolute  alcohol  (2.5  cc.  per  gm.  of  KOH).  When 
solution  is  complete  (except  a  small  amount  of  K^CO,)  the  clear  solu- 
tion ;s  decanted  into  a  beaker  which  is  stood  in  ice  water.  Pure  CS.  is 
then  gradually  added  with  a  stirring  to  the  extent  of  i  cc.  per  gm.  of  KOH. 
The  stirring  is  maintained  after  all  the  CS,  has  been  added,  the  tempera- 
ture being  kept  at  10°  C,  or  below.  The  salt  when  fully  formed  is  fii- 
te'ed  by  use  of  the  pump,  then  pressed  down  firmly,  and  washed  once 
with  aI»oIute  alcohol,  then  twice  with  ether.  The  salt  is  then  dried  at 
iDo"  C.  and  pulverized  for  use. 

Cobalticyanides.  Miller  and  Matthews  (/.  Am.  Chem.  S>^.,  XXII.,  62). 
The  potassium  salt  is  possibly  oF  use  ai  a  reagent  in  quantitative  analytis 
The  Pb  salt  is  vf  ry  soluble,  while  the  combinations  with  Ag,  Cu  and  Bi 
are  insoluble  in  water  or  HNO,.  Of  these  three,  the  Bi  compound 
only  is  dissolved  out  by  HCI. 

In  presence  of  sufGcicnt  amounts  of  (NHf)2S0^,  ferric  iron  is  not 
precipitated,  whereas  Zn,  Mn,  Ni  and  Co  are.  from  a  mixture  of  these 
'  the  Zn  may  be  separated  by  digestion  with  KOH  solution. 

Standardizing  Acidimetrie  Solution.  Threte  and  Richter  (Z/j.  Aitgeui. 
Chem.,  1900,  486)  note  that  on  standardizing  with  Iceland  spar  the 
resnlts  are  a  little  higher  than  when  NajCO,  is  used.  De  la  Source 
(Ann.  Chim.  Anal.  Appl.,Y.,  121)  observes  that  phenolphtbalein  ismore 
■ensitive  in  the  cold,  than  when  the  solution  is  hot.  Moreover,  hot  so- 
lutions dissolve  alkali  from  the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  glass. 

Ifew  Indicator — Luteal.  Gloess  (jWcrrV&i'.,  XIV.,  Mar. ,1900).  Luteol 
is  oxy-chlor-diphenyl-chin-oxaline,  a  derivative  of  phenacetine.  It  is  in- 
soluUe  in  water  and  difficultly  so  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  though  soluble 
in  the  two  last  when  hot.  In  alkalies  it  dissolves  with  strong  yellow 
color.  With  the  slightest  excess  of  acid  the  solution  becomes  colorless, 
and  cloudy  from  separation  of  the  luteol  (white  flocks).  It  is  very  sharp, 
more  sensitive  than  phenolphtbalein  or  litmus,  can  be  used  with  ammo- 
nia, in  hot  solutions,  or  in  titrations  of  carbonates. 

New  Indicator.  Formanek  (Zft.  Anal.  Chem.,  XXXIX.,  99).  The 
substance  is  Alizarine  green  B  from  Dahl  &  Co.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
with  a  dirty  green  color — less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  green  wilh 
alkalies,  carmine  red  with  acids.  The  aqueous  solutions  when  much 
diluted  take  a  flesh  red  color,  apparently  resulting  from  hydrolysis.  It  is 
extremely  delicate.  Sensitive  to  COj.  Uncertain  in  presence  of  NH^ 
or  Al  salts.     Paper  saturated  with  solution  of  dyestuff  is  excellent  for 
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Alkaline  Carbonates.  Cameron  {^Ant.  Chtm.J.,  XXIII.,  471).  Dilu- 
rion  of  alkaline  carbonates  causes  hydrolyzing,  e.  g.,  NajCU,  H-  HjO 
=  NaHCOg  +  NaOH.  To  estimate  Na,COg  in  mixtuie  with  bicar- 
bonate, the  use  of  standard  KHSO^  was  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  using  phenol phthalein  as  indicator. 

Potassium  Estimation.  Adic  and  Wood  (_/.  Lond.  Ckem.  Sac, 
LXXVII.,  1076).  A  new  method  depending  on  the  insolubility  of  the 
cobalti-nitrite  K,NaCo(NO,)g.  H^O— in  acetic  solution.  The 
reagent  used  is  the  sodium  cobalti  nitrite  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
113  gms.  Co(CjHgOj)j  in  300  cc.  water  and  100  cc.  HCj,H,Oj  with 
aao  gms.  NaNOj  in  400  cc.  water.  After  settling  and  filiermg  the  solu- 
tion is  made  up  to  one  liter.  The  solution  to  be  tested  should  contain 
0.5  to  I  per  cent.  KgO,  a  smaller  proportion  gives  difficulty  in  collecting 
the  precipitate.  Add  10  cc.  of  the  reagent  in  1  cc,  strong  HC-H.O,. 
Allow  to  stand  over  night.  Filter  and  wash  with  10  per  cent.  HC5,H,0j 
and  finally  once  with  water.  Dry  at  125°  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  the  prescribed  solution  to  the  extent  of  1:30000.  It  con- 
tains 17.2  per  cent.  K.  The  determination  may  be  made  voluinetric  by 
filtering  through  asbestos,  boiling  up  with  NaOH,  and,  afier  filtering  out 
sbestos  and  Co^O,,  etc.,  making  up  to  100  cc.  and  titrating  aliquot 
portions  with  K.MnjOj  after  acidifying. 

Qualitative  Tests  for  Alkaline  Earths.  E.  Duracstril  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.,  XX.,  135).  The  use  of  thechroraates  is  proposed  instead  of  the 
sulphates  as  ordinarily  laid  down  in  text-books.  The  solution  of  the 
earths  is  obtained  as  neutral  chlorides  by  precipitation  with  carbonate 
dis  olving  in  HCl  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  Addition  of  saturated 
solution  of  SrCrO^  solution  will  show  a  precipitate  if  Ba  is  present;  in 
another  portion  a  saturated  solution  of  CaCrO^  will  give  a  precipitate  if 
Sr  (or  Ba)  is  present.  If  Ba  is  present,  it,  logetherwith  possible  SrCrO^, 
is  precipitated  out  completely  by  CaCrO^  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with 
NH^Cl,  which  extracts  the  SrCrO^.  From  this  the  Sr  is  precipitated  as 
carbonate,  dissolved  as  before  and  detected  in  neutral  solution  by  CaCrO^. 

Calcium  oxalate — Conversion  to  Sulphate.  Hess  (/  Am.  Chem.  Sac, 
XXII.,  477).  After  obtaining  CaCj04  in  the  usual  manner,  the  precipi- 
tate is  ignited  directly  to  destroy  ttie  filter  paper.  An  amount  of  pure 
dry  NHjNOj  equal  in  bulk  to  the  mass  of  lime  is  then  added  together 
with  about  twice  as  much  (NH4)jS04,  and  the  crucible  provided  with 
a  close  fitting  cover  is  heated  cautiously  up  to  complete  ignition.  The 
heat  should  first  be  applied  so  far  as  possible  at  the  top  of  the  ci^cible, 
by  tilting,  etc.,  or  the  violence  of  the  action  may  cause  losses. 

Pree  Lime  in  Portland  Cement.  Michaelis  (T^tt.  indust.  Ztg., 
XXIV.,  860).  The  use  of  the  reagents  proposed  for  this  purpose  is 
criticised  adversely.  Such  are  AljCl,,  alcoholic  I  solution,  and  HjS, 
The  proposers  of  these  reagents  do  not  appear  to  have  studied  their  eficct 
on  the  constituents  of  a  Portland  cement. 

Lime  in  Presence  of  Iron  and  Alumina.  Blum  {Zts.  Anal.  Chem., 
XXXIX.,  151).  To  determine  CaO  in  slags  and  iron  ores  in  an  iron 
master's  laboratory  when  results  within  0.2  to  0.5  of  the  truth  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  guidance  of  the  work,  a  rapid  method  consists  in  adding 
tartaric  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  in  amount  sufficient  to  hold  up 
FejOj  and  AljOg,  rendering  amm on iacal  and  precipitating  with(NH()j- 
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CjOf.  Investigation  showed  that  the  enor  due  to  solubility  of  the 
CaCfO^  was  very  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  small  amounts  of  Fe,0,, 
etc.,  carried  down  with  the  precipitate.  When  Mn  is  present  the  results 
aire  somewhat  high  ;  some  MnCjO^  accompanying  the  CaC^O^.  In  one 
case,  in  a  slag  containing  1.91  MnO,  the  result  was  0.93  per  cent.  high. 

Determination  of  Alumina.  Allen  and  Gottsthalk  (^m.  Chem.  Jour., 
XXIV.,  39a).  Precipitation  by  CO^  from  the  solution  in  KOH,  was 
found  to  be  the  most'expeditious  and  accunte  method.  The  method 
prescribed  consists  in  nearly  neutralining  the  add  solution  with  ammonia, 
and  then  running  into  ihc  solution  from  a  burette,  a  solution  of  KOH 
(in  which  the  amount  of  impurity  is  known)  in  quantity  just  sufficient  10 
redissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed.  Then  piss  in  a  current  of  CO,, 
twenty  minutes  will  suffice  for  0.3  sm.  AljOg.  Filter  and  wash  several 
times.  Then  rinse  back  into  the  beaker  and  boil  two  or  three  minuies 
with  150  to  300  cc.  of  water  containing  a  litde  NH.Cl  or  NHjNO,, 
Let  settle  and  decant  onto  a  fresh  filter.  Repeat  this  once  or  twice, 
finally  ignite,  cool  in  a  desiccator  and  weigh.  Deduct  correction  for  the 
impurities  in  ihe  KOH. 

Aiumina  and  Ferric  Oxide  in  Natural  Phosphates.  Veitch  (_/.  Am. 
Chem.  So£  ,  XXII.,  346),  The  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  indi- 
cates that  by  the  Na^SjOj  method  AlFO^  can  be  accurately  separated 
from  an  HCl  solution  containing  besides  Al,  some  Fe,  Mn,  Ca,  Mg,  Na 
and  K,  if  sulphates  are  not  present  in  large  quantity  and  fluorides  are 
absent.     Silica  also  should  be  absent. 

Method.  Treat  i  gm.  of  the  phosphate  in  Pt  dish  with  5  to  10  cc. 
HE,  let  stand  two  to  three  hours,  heat  to  dryness,  then  add  a  cc. 
HjSO^  and  heat  for  some  time,  cool,  add  10  to  ao  cc.  cone.  HCl  and 
warm  for  a  few  minutes.  Boil  in  a  beaker  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
filter  and  wash,  add  50  cc.  of  a  25  per  cent,  soluticn  of  NH^Cl  and 
NH^OH  until  just  alkaline,  then  HCl  until  the  precipitate  just  redis- 
solves,  cool,  dilute  to  about  350  cc.  and  add  50  per  cent.  Na^S^O,  so- 
lution drop  by  drop  until  the  solution  is  colorless  (about  30  cc.)  cover, 
boil  about  thirty  minutes,  filter,  wash  back  into  the  same  beaker,  dissolve 
in  HCl  and  reprecipitate  as  before  adding  a  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  (NH^),HP04,  wash  twenty  times  with  s  per  cent,  solution  of 
NHjNOg,  ignite,  etc  ,  »nd  weigh.  The  use  of  NajS^Og  in  the  second 
precipitation  is  not  absolutely  neceEsary. 

Fe  may  be  determined  in  another  portion  by  solution,  reduction  and 
titration  with  KjMn,Og. 

Iron  in  Puddle  Sing.  Blum  (Zts.  Anal.  Chem.,  XXXIX.,  156).  Vd 
is  often  present  in  iron  ores,  and  is  concentrated  in  the  slags,  with  the 
result  that  the  estimation  of  Fe  in  those  slags  by  reduction  with  Zn  or 
SnClj  and  titration  with  K^MUjOg  or  K^Cr^O,  gives  too  high  results. 
The  method  recommended  is  to  precipitate  twice  as  basic  acetate,  dissolve 
the  second  precipitate  in  HCl,  add  tartaric  then  ammonia  and  (NHj)jS. 
The  Vd  then  remains  in  solution.  The  FeS  precipitated  (aft*r  thorough 
washing  with  dilute  (NH4)jS)  may  be  dissolved,  oxidized  and  reprecipi- 
tated  and'  weighed  as  FcjOg. 

Chromium  in  Steel.  Mahon  (y.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXL,  1057),  3 
gms.  of  the  sample  are  dissolved  in  50  cc.  cone.  HCl  and  evaporated  to 
a  moist  cake.      Add  50  cc.  cone.  HNO,  and  boil  out  nitrous  fumes. 
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Then  add  4  gms.  KClOj  and  boil  down  to  30  cc.  Dilute  to  300  cc. 
add  15  cc.  ammonia  mix,  and  filter  nhen  cold.  Dilute  filtrate  and  wash- 
ings to  450  cc.  and  titrate  with  standard  solutions  of  Fc,(NH4),fS04), 
and  K^Mn.Og,  CrO,  will  be  reduced  by  the  filter  paper  unless  the  solu* 
tions  are  dilute  and  cold.  Too  large  an  excess  of  HNO,  interferes  with 
the  titration. 

Manganese  in  Manufactured  Irons .  Mignot  (^nn.  Chim.  Anal.  App; 
v.,  172).  In  HNOg  solution  Mn  reacts  with  Bi^O^  to  form  H,Mn,Og 
which  may  be  titrated  with  standard  H-Oj.  To  prepare  the  Bi,0^  fuse 
t<^ether  in  an  iron  crucible  3  parts  NaOH,  and  one  part  each  of  BiONO, 
and  KClOj,  stirring  well,  cool  and  wash  with  water  until  no  longer  al- 
kaline, and  pulverize.  Dissolve  the  material  to  be  analyzed  in  35  parts 
HNOg  (gr.  I. a)  heat  to  boiling,  dilute  and  add  3  parts  of  the  BijO,. 
Filter  the  rose-colored  solution  through  asbestos,  and  titrate  with  standaro 
H,Oj.     The  method  is  inapplicable  if  over  i  per  cent.  Cr  is  present. 

Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Steels.  Jervis  (^Ckem.  News,  LXXXI., 
171).  The  process  in  which  the  Mn  is  oxidized  to  permanganate  by 
Pb,0^  or  PbO,  is  not  in  all  cases  accurate.  Ordinarily  the  presence  of 
the  iron  seems  to  favor  the  production  of  permanganate,  but  when  less 
than  o.oi  gm.  Mn  b  present  the  tesult  is  low.  On  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  Mn,  a  point  is  reached  where  the  more  Mn  there  Is  added  the 
lower  the  result  obtained.  A  case  is  cited  where  a  13  per  cent.  Spiegel 
was  reported  as  containing  0.4  Mn  and  a  ao  per  cent.  Spiegel  as  well  as 
an  80  per  cent,  ferro  manganese  gave  no  indication  at  all  by  this  process. 

Electrolytic  Separation  of  Manganese.  HioTns(C:i'm.  News,  LXXXI., 
15).  Separation  from  HNOg  solution  which  iskept  at  60*^  C.  is  the  best. 
Not  over  Q.03  gm.  Mn  should  be  present.  For  an  ore  containing  about 
55  per  cent.  Mn  0.05  gm.  of  the  sample  is  all  that  should  be  used.  The 
current  should  act  for  iz  hours. 

Determination  of  Zinc.  Meade  {f.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  XXd,,  353). 
The  method  was  tried  of  precipitating  Zn  as  ammonia  arsenate  reducing 
the  As,0,  of  the  precipitate  by  means  of  HCI  and  KI,  and  then  titrating 
the  I  set  free  by  stand^d  NajS,Og.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
In  ores  the  Mn  was  separated  by  precipitating  with  KClOg  in  HNO,  so- 
lution separating  FCjO.  and  Al,Og  by  double  ammonia  precipitation, 
when  an  excess  of  NagHAsO^  was  add«i  to  precipitate  Ca  and  Mg,  the 
ZnNH^AsO^  being  dissolved  in  the  ammonia,  but  precipitated  after  fil- 
tering by  acidulation  with  HC,HgOj.  By  heating  the  precipitate  at  firat 
fiocculcnt  was  brought  to  a  dense  granular  condition.  After  filtering  and 
washing  the  precipitate  was  dissolved  back  into  the  beaker  in  which  the 
precipitation  was  made  by  use  of  50  to  60  cc.  dilute  HCI,  and  a  to  3 
gms.  KI  added.  After  standing  a  few  minutes  the  I  set  free  was  titrated 
with  standard  Na,S,Og, 

Estimation  of  Zinc.  Low  (/  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXIL,  iqS).  A  re- 
statement of  the  method  originally  publishid  in  1892  (Vid.  Quarterly, 
XIV.,  40),  with  such  modifications  as  have  been  found  advantageous. 

Standard  K^FeCy,  solution  as  gms.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  one 
liter.  Standardize  by  dissolving  0.100  gm.  pure  Zn  in  6  cc.  HCI,  then 
adding  10  gms.  NH4CI  in  zoo  cc.  of  boiling  water.  Titrate  hot,  using 
UO(NOg),  as  indicator  (spot  test).  The  value  of  i  cc.  should  be  about 
0.005  ^i^-     When  near  the  end  reaction,  a  little  time  must  be  allowed 
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for  the  complete  reaction  between  the  salts  or  the  titration  will  be  over- 
run.  It  is  best  therefore  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  be  idded 
(o  the  main  solution  after  the  first  titration  has  been  carried  to  an  appar- 
ent immediate  termination  which  after  a  short  time  will  be  found  to  be  a 
little  overrun.  A  correction  should  also  be  applied  for  the  amount  of 
standard  solution  required  to  give  a  positive  brown  to  the  indicator. 

Atmiysis. — To  0.5  gm.  ore  in  a  250  cc.  flask,  add  about  2  gms.  KNO, 
and  5  cc.  cone.  HNOg.  Heat  until  acid  is  about  half  gone  and  then  add 
10  cc  of  cold  saturated  lolution  of  KCIO,  in  cone.  HNOg.  Boil  down 
to  complete  dryness.  This  is  most  readily  effected  by  using  a  holder  and 
manipulating  the  flask  over  a  naked  flame.  Cool  and  add  30  cc.  of  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  300  gms.  NH^Cl  in  500  cc.  strong  ammonia 
and  350  cc.  water.  Boil  gently  for  3  minutes ;  then  filter.  Wash  with 
solntion  containing  about  100  gms.  NH^Cl  and  50  cc.  NH^OH  solution 
per  liter.  Neutralize  closely  with  HCl,  and  then  add  6  cc.  HCl  in  ex- 
cess. Dilute  to  150  cc.  and  add  50  cc.  saturated  H^S  water.  Heat  to 
boiling,  and  without  filtering,  proceed  to  titrate  as  already  described  for 
Standardizing.  Cu  and  Cd  are  the  chief  interfering  metals,  but  their 
sulphides  or  the  sutplus  HjS  cause  no  interference. 

Zimc-Electrofytic.  Paweck(^/r./.  £/«*/rrArtM.,  V.,  aai).  Thecathodc 
is  made  of  one  (or  two)  discs  of  copper  about  6  cm.  in  diameter,  the 
wire  attached  to  the  center.  They  should  be  cleansed  by  rubbing  with 
wet  chalk,  and  then  after  immersing  for  a  moment  in  H^SO^  amalga- 
mated by  electrolytic  deposition  of  Hg  from  dilute  HgCI,  solution 
acidified  with  HNOg,  using  a  weak  current,  0.2  to  0.3  amp.  Wash  with 
dilute  HCl ;  following  that  up  successively  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
An  alkaline  solution  may  be  used  if  it  contains  0.16  to 0.52  gm,  Zn  as 
sulphate;  7  to  I  a  gms.  Rochelle  salt  and  g  to  8  gms.  KOH  or  NaOH. 

An  acid  electrolyte  should  contain  0.23  to  0.31  gm.  Zn,  as  ZnSO^  14 
gms.  K,SO^  or  Na,SO^,  and  3  to  5  drops  cone.  H,SO«.  A  current  of 
3.6  volts  should  be  used.  When  finished  the  cathode  is  washed  succes- 
sively with  water,  alcohol  and  ether — dried  and  weighed. 

Niekel  in  Nukel  Steel.  Sargent  ij.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.).  Dissolve  a 
gms.  in  HCl,  adding  i  cc.  cone.  HNO^  to  oxidize  the  Fe,  and  evapo- 
rate to  hard  dryness.  Take  up  with  20  cc.  HCl,  evaporate  to  10  cc.  and 
then  transfer  to  a  350  cc.  separating  funnel.  Use  as  little  as  possible  of 
warm  HCl  (gr,  i.i)  in  rinsing  the  solution  into  the  funnel.  Cool,  and 
then  add  40  cc.  of  ether  which  has  been  previously  agitated  with  g  cc. 
cone.  HCl.  Shake  up  vigorously,  cooling  under  the  tap  from  time  to 
time,  then  run  off  the  aqueous  solution.  Wash  the  ether  by  shaking  up 
with  two  successive  lots  of  5  to  10  cc  HCl  each.  Boil  out  the  ether 
from  the  aqueous  solution  and  precipitate  out  the  small  remaining 
amounts  of  Fe  by  ammonia,  adding  a  little  Br  water  to  bring  out  Mn  as 
well.  Resolu'ion  and  reprecipitation  will  afford  a  complete  separation  of 
Ni  from  Fe  and  Mn.  If  the  original  metal  contained  Cu,  that  element 
most  be  separated  at  this  point  by  HjS.  If  (as  is  usual)  Cu  is  absent, 
evaporate  off  the  excess  of  ammonia,  finally  obtaining  a  solution  of  about 
100  cc.  which  contains  but  slight  excess  of  NH^OH  (i  cc).  Then  add 
5  cc.  of  AgNO,  solution  (0.5  gm.  per  liter)  and  5  cc  of  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  KI.  Titrate  with  standard  KCy  (ttrength  should  be  such  that 
I  cc  =  about  o.ooi  gm.  Ni)  until  the  opalescence  is  entirely  removed. 
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(Best  worlc  with  a  dark:  background.)  Make  a  blank  test  on  the  AgNO, 
and  KI  Bolutions  used,  deducting  the  amount  from  that  used  to  titrate 
the  Ni.  The  method  is  rapid  and  accurate.  The  distinctive  feature 
consists  in  shaking  but  otue  with  ether,  and  using  the  ammonia  precipita- 
tion to  complete  the  separation. 

Separation  of  Nickel  and  Iron.  Ibbotson  and  Brearley  {Chem. 
News.  LXXXI.,  193).  Tbe  adherence  of  Ni  to  the  precipitatol  Fe^- 
(OH)g  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  an  FeNi  compound,  but  to  the 
absorption  of  the  NiNH^  compound  just  as  sand,  filter  paper,  etc.,  wiU 
absorb  certain  salts  from  their  solutions.  The  presence  of  considerable 
amounts  of  NH^  salts  (chloride,  sulphate,  etc.),  as  well  as  of  NH4OH 
gives  Fej(0H)5  free  from  Ni.  The  addition  of  KCN  in  amount  but 
Sightly  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  form  the  double  cyanide,  sKCN,  Ni- 
(CN)j  readily  effects  a  clean  separation.  In  steel  works  where  the 
amount  of  Ni  present  is  known  approximately  a  very  rapid  separation 
and  determination  can  be  effected,  thus — add  NH^OH  to  the  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  sample  until  at  least  all  free  acid  is  neutralized,  add  excess  of 
standard  KCN,  pour  into  an  excess  of  NH^OH,  and  titrate  a  portion  of 
the  filtrate  with  AgNOg  and  KI.  The  results  will  be  untrustworthy  if 
too  large  an  excess  of  KCN  is  used. 

The  separation  by  (NH4)jC0g  described  by  Frcsenius — (vide  Cairns, 
Quant.  Anal.,  3d  ed.,  p.  195)  can  be  made  uniformly  successful  if  the 
solution  is  kept  slightly  acid  throughout. 

Small  quantities  of  Cobalt  in  presence  of  Niekei.  Moore  (C4.  News, 
LXXXII.,  73),  The  precipitate  obtained  by  NaCIO  has  been  variously 
stated  as  C03O5,  CoioOi,  and  CojO,.  Adding  Br  or  CI  and  alkali 
to  a  mixture  of  the  two  metals  in  solution  precipitates  both  as  the  higher 
oxides,  if,  however  an  emulsion  of  ZnO  is  substituted  for  the  alkali,  Co 
is  precipitated  immediately,  Ni  after  some  time  in  the  cold  or  sooner  by 
boiling.  The  more  Zn  in  the  solution  the  slower  the  action.  With  a 
mixture  of  higher  oxides  of  Ni  andCoH^O^  reduces  the  Ni  to  Ni(OH), 
leaving  Co  as  Co,Og. 

The  solution  of  the  two  metals  should  not  contain  much  free  acid.  If 
Fe  is  present  it  should  be  separated  by  adding  a  little  ZnO.  Then  dilute 
300  or  400  cc.,  add  one  drop  HCl,  bring  to  a  boil,  add  Br  water  and 
(not  too  much)  ZnO.  Boil  about  five  minutes,  filter  and  wash  with  boil- 
ing water.  Rinse  the  precipitate  into  a  small  beaker,  dissolving  off  the 
last  traces  from  the  filter  paper  by  HCl  with  a  very  little  SO,  into  a  cap- 
sule, when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  dissolved  in  water 
and  added  to  the  main  precipitate.  After  boiling  up  to  disintegrate  the 
precipitate,  and  then  cooling,  add  g  to  10  cc.  of  HjO,  rendered  strongly 
alkahne  by  NaOH,  stir,  boil  to  remove  HjOj,  cool  and  digest  a  few 
minutes  in  a  stoppered  flask  containing  KI  and  HCl.  Then  titrate  the  I 
set  free  by  standard  Na^SjOj.  I  x  .046511  ^  Co. 

Cobalt  Estimation,  Moore  (C/j.  News,  LXXXII.,  65).  2.5  gms.  of 
the  finely  pulverized  ore  was  treated  with  cone.  HCl,  evaporated  on  it 
until  it  became  syrupy.  This  was  diluted  and  SiOj  and  ChromJte.fil- 
tered  off.  100  cc.  of  saturated  solution  of  NH^Cl,  was  added  and  the 
volume  brought  up  to  400  cc.  Weak  NH^OHwas  then  added  with  stir- 
ring until  the  color  of  the  solution  was  a  deep  red  from  presence  of  basic 
ferric  salts.     The  neutralization  was  completed  by  cautious  addition  of  5 
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per  cent,  solution  of  NajCO,.  When  the  precipitation  is  just  complete, 
the  solution  being  still  acid,  the  cloudy  liquid  is  diluted  to  exactly  500 
cc.,  and.  after  thorough  shaking,  filtered  through  a  ribbed  filter.  400 
cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate  were  taken,  30  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
NaCjHjO,  and  10  cc.  HCl,HgO,  added,  the  temperature  raised  to  boil- 
■ing,  and  H,S  passed  in  until  it  was  nearly  cold.  The  mixture  of  CoS, 
NiS  and  ZnS  thus  obtained  was  filtered  off,  ignited,  and  then  dissolved 
in  HCl  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  HNOg.  After  evaporating  twice 
with  HCl  to  remove  HNO3,  and  removing  any  Fej(OH}.  which  re- 
mained by  use  of  emulsion  of  ZnO,  HjOj  and  KOH  were  added,  which 
separated  Co,0.,  (as  well  as  Ni(OH)j,  etc.).  After  boiling  out  excess 
of  HjO,  the  solution  was  cooIck],  placed  in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  KI 
with  HCl  added.  The  free  I  was  then  titrated  by  Na^SijOg.  IX 
0.4654  =  Co. 

Mfffybdenum  in  Iron  and  Steel,  etc.  Ibbotson  and  Brearley  {Ch. 
News,  LXXXf.,  269).  NaOH  is  the  best  reagent  for  perfect  separation 
of  Fe  (in  ferric  form)  from  Mo.  At  a  certain  stage  of  the  precipitation 
an  insoluble  ferric  molybdate  forms,  which  requires  more  NaOH  to  de- 
compose it.  A  p'^sitive  excess  of  the  reagent  is  therefore  necessary. 
The  method  consists  in  dissolving  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  sample  (3 
gms.  fT  bo)  in  HCl,  oxidizing  with  HNOj,  neutralizing  free  acid  with 
Na, CO,  just  short  of  the  formation  of  a  pretipitate,  and  then  adding 
NaOH  solution  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  cc.  of  double  normal  in  ex- 
cess. (54  cc.  Doimal  NaOH  will  precipitate  i  gm  Fe  in  the  ferric  con- 
dition.) Heat  to  boiling,  agitate  violently  and  filter.  The  filtrate  is 
acidified  with  HCl,  and  Mo  precipitated  as  PbMoO^. 

The  effect  of  Mo  in  steel  has  been  studied  with  reference  to  its  influ- 
ence on  other  determinations.  No  effect  was  observed  on  St  or  S  deter- 
minations. Mn  separated  by  Br  and  acetate  was  not  affected.  In  the 
Ford  Williams  method  it  causes  the  results  to  run  a  little  low. 

Fe  if  reduced  by  Zn  or  by  SnCl,  is  made  to  appear  high ;  if  reduced 
by  SO,  the  results  are  correct. 

P  by  precipitation  is  unaffected.  By  the  rapid  method  the  precipitate 
appears  to  be  contaminated  by  MoOg  and  high  results  are  afforded. 

Molybdenum  powders  for  adding  to  furnace  charges.  Almost  all  o( 
tfaese  are  claimed  10  contain  95  per  cent.  Mo,  but  none  have  been  en- 
countered containing  over  90  per  cent.  Tungsten  is  a  frequent  con- 
stituent 

In  these  C  is  determined  by  a  direct  combustion  in  a  current  of  O. 
To  determine  Mo,  mix  the  powder  with  Na.COg  and  a  little  KNO,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  cover  with  a  layer  of  Na,COg.  Fuse,  keeping  only 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  red  hot,  extract  with  water,  filter  off  insoluble 
Fe.O,,  etc,  precipitate  Mo  and  W  with  Pb  {C,H,Oj),. 

Molybdenum  in  Alloys.  Borntrager  {Zts.  Anal,  them.,  XXXIX.,  91}. 
Dissolve  I  gm.  of  the  alloy  in  50  cc.  aqua  regia  evaporate  with  HCl  to 
expel  HNO.  and  treat  the  dry  residue  with  50  per  cent,  alcohol.  Most 
of  the  MoO,  is  left  undissolved.  A  second  evaporation  of  the  filtrate 
and  treatment  of  the  residue  with  alcohol  as  before,  will  separate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  MoOg. 

Separation  of  Tungsten  from  Molybdenum.  Ibbotson  and  Brearley 
^Chem.  News,  LXXXI.,  13).    Separation  by  volatilizing  off  MoO,  in  a 
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muffle  is  uniatisfactoiy.  About  oue-tenth  of  the  MoO,  present  is  re- 
tained by  the  WO,.  Separation  depending  on  insolubility  of  WO,  in 
HCI  cannot  be  made  perfect,  since  under  conditions  where  MoO,  is  dis- 
solved some  WO,  is  taken  up  by  HCi.  A  fairly  good  separation  can  be 
effected  by  precipitating  both  together  as  Pb  salts,  dissolving  in  hot  cone. 
HCI,  precipitating  WO^  by  dilution  with  boiling  water,  settling  out,  etc., 
redissolving  in  hot  cone.  HCI  again,  and  reprecipitating  again  in  the 
same  manner.  If  Mo  largely  predominates  better  results  can  t>e  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  HCI  solution  of  the  Pb  salts  (with  a  few  drops  of 
HNOj)  until  nearly  pastry,  when  much  of  the  WO,  will  have  separated, 
then  diluting  with  loo  to  200  cc.  of  diluted  HCI  (3  water;  i  acid) 
boiling  and  filteiing  off  the  WOg. 

Tungsten  in  Ores,  etc.  Bomtrager  (Z/y.  Anal.  Chem.,  XXXIX.,  361). 
Fuse  1  gm.  for  an  hour  with  10  gms.  dry  Na^COg,  leach  out  with  water, 
filter  off  the  residue,  ignite  and  weigh.  This  weight  deducted  from  1 
gives  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  proportion  of  WO,.  The  solution  is  di- 
luted to  J50  cc,  of  which  too  cc.  is  mixed  with  15  cc.  of  cone.  HNO, 
and  45  cc.  HCI  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  Take  up  with  a  mixture  (^ 
100  gms.  NH4CI  and  100  gms.  HCI  in  i  liter  of  water  and  filter.  Treat 
the  residue  with  NH,OH,  running  the  solution  into  a  mixture  of  15  cc. 
HNOg  and  45  cc.  HCI  as  before.  On  evaporation  to  dryness  again  pure 
WO,  remains  free  from  SiOj  and  SnOj. 

Precipitation  with  Hg(NO,)j  is  untrustworthy. 

Anenic  in  Alloys.  Hollard  and  Bertiaux  {BuU.Soe.  CA»k.,XXIU., 
No.  8).  Place  ■;  gms.  of  the  alloy  in  a  flask  with  50  gms.  FeaCSO^), 
(absolutely  free  from  nitrous  compounds).  Then  run  in  150  cc  puit 
HCI,  and  heat  gently.  Pass  the  vapors  through  a  U  tube  filled  with  glass 
beads,  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  kept  at  150°  to  175°  C.  The  Sb  is  bdd 
back  in  this  U  tube  while  AsCl,  goes  on  to  be  caught  in  a  flask  beyond 
which  should  be  well  cooled  and  contain  50  cc.  of  water  at  the  start. 

Arsenic  in  Insecticides.  Haywood  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  XXII.,  568). 
Paris  green,  London  purple  and  other  insecticides  of  the  kind  should  not 
contain  free  arsenic  as  that  substance  "scorches"  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  on  which  it  is  used.  The  best  method  for  determining  free  As,0, 
in  Paris  green,  etc.,  was  found  to  be  digestion  of  i  gm.  of  the  prepara- 
tion at  room  temperature  in  500  cc.  of  water  with  occasional  shaking  for 
about  10  days.  Heating  causes  decomposition  of  the  Paris  green.  To 
determine  total  As,0,  and  Cu,  the  material  was  boiled  up  with  NaOH, 
which  gives  CuO  in  the  precipitate,  and  As,0,  in  the  filtrate,  both  deter- 
mined by  iodonietrical  methods. 

Qualitative  for  Gold  in  Ores.  Diiring  {Berg.  u.  Hutm.  Ztg.,  LIX., 
49>  73i  97)'  Extract  with  Br  and  ether,  impregnate  a  piece  of  filter 
paper  with  the  solution,  and  incinerate.  If  Au  is  present  the  ash  is  purple. 
The  paper  should  previously  have  been  impregnated  with  Mg(NOg)  and 
exposed  to  fumes  of  (NHf),C03.  With  ores  containing  pyrites  roast 
100  gms.  of  the  ore,  agitate  with  a  few  cc.  of  the  Br  ether  mixture,  dilute 
with  50  cc.  water  after  3  hours  standing,  evaporate  the  filtered  solution 
down  to  about  10  cc,  and  test  with  a  little  Br  water  followed  by  SnCl]- 
The  purple  of  Cassius  reaction  will  show  even  if  0.3  gm,  Au  per  ton  is 
present  The  presence  of  Te  may  give  a  coloration  which  will  mask  the 
reaction. 
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Vohtmetru  for  Gold  and  Platinum.  Petersen  (Zts.  Anorg.  Chem., 
XIX.,  59).  KI  solution  when  sufficiently  concentrated  and  cold  reacts 
with  PtCl^  afTordiDg  Ptl^  and  \.  The  I  set  free  may  be  titrated  with 
standard  NajSjOj.  With  AuClg  the  reaction  is  similar,  Au  I  and  I,  being 
produced.  In  titrating  this  solution,  however,  with  Na^S^Os,  it  is  only 
after  NaAuSjO,  has  formed  that  the  reagent  acts  upon  the  free  I.  Every 
molecule  of  Au  requires  therefore,  3  mol.  of  Na^SjOj. 

Commercial  Separation  of  Platinum  and  Gold.  Priwoznik  (  (Est.  Zfs. 
Berg.  u.  HUttenwesen,  1899,  356).  Digest  the  filings  with  HNOg  (of 
sp.  gr.  1. 199)  until  no  more  Ag  is  dissolved. ^A  small  amount  of  Pt 
also  goes  into  solution.  After  washing  the  residue,  it  is  treated  with  the 
following  mixture : 

Cone.  HCI  100  vols. 

Cone.  HNOg  43  vols. 

Water  143  vols. 

When  the  AgCI  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  stops  the  action — 
decant  oflf  the  solution,  dissolve  off  the  AgCl  by  NH^OH,  and  treat  again 
with  the  acid.  After  six  successive  treatments  the  metallic  residue  con- 
sists of  pure  Pt.  The  acid  solution  is  evaporated  down  with  excess  of 
HCI,  until  AuCl,  crystallizes  out.  It  is  then  diluted  a  little,  and  a  small 
amount  of  Pt  separated  by  adding  NH.Cl.  The  Au  is  finally  separated 
out  by  FeSO^. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  fuse  up  the  metals  with  3  parts  of  Zn  prelimi- 
nary to  the  operations  here  described.  On  dissolving  out  the  Zn  with 
HjSOf  the  metals  are  left  in  a  spongy  mass  suitable  for  the  above  treat- 
ment. 

Mercury  Cyanide.  Vincent  {Jour.  Pharm.  ei  de  Ckim.,  X.,  No.  ra). 
The  method  recommended  is  combustion  with  soda  lime,  which  affords 
the  Hg  in  metallic  form,  and  the  N  of  the  CN  as  ammonia.  The  test 
analyses  show  very  good  results. 

Ettimating  Lead  by  Electrolysis.  Marie  (5b//.  Soe.  Ckim.,  XXIII., 
No.  ra).  To  obtain  from  PbSOf  a  solution  which  can  be  nsed  for 
electrolysis  it  has  been  found  possible  to  dissolve  by  heating  on  a  water 
bath  with  HNOj,  adding  crystals  of  NH^NO,  from  time  to  time.  After 
dissolving,  dilute  with  warm  water,  and  conduct  the  electrolysis  at  60  to 
70°.  0.3  gm.  PbSO^  requires  5  gms.  NH^NOj.  HNO;,  must  be  used  in 
such  proportion  that  after  dilution  10  per  cent,  of  the  acid  should  be 
present.  PbCrO^  dissolves  still  more  readily  in  these  reagents.  The 
process  is  especially  convenient  for  determining  lead  in  Hint  glass,  etc. 
The  pulverized  glass  is  treated  with  HF  and  HgSO^  to  remove  SiOj, 
and  the  remaining  sulphates  dissolved  as  described.  The  presence  of 
free  H^SO^  prevents  the  solution  by  this  means. 

Red  Lead.  Tocher  iPharm.  /.,  LXIV.,  310).  In  the  cold  normal 
HNOg  {sp.  gr.  1.05)  resolves  the  oxide  into  PbOj  and  PbfNOjjj 
3.064  gti^-  °f  t^c  ^^  '^^^  "^  treated  cold  with  50  cc.  HNOg  of  the 
above  strength.  When  the  change  is  completed,  the  mixture  is  brought 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  50  cc.  of  fifth  normal  HjC^G^  added,  it  is  then 
boiled,  and  after  adding  dilute  HoSO.  titrated  back  by  standard 
K,Mn,Og. 

Separation  of  Bismuth  from  Lead.  Clark  (/.  5.  C.  I.,  XIX.,  a6). 
By  boiling  the  chloride  solution  with  steel  turnings  Bi  alone  is  precipi- 
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Utcd.  All  the  Fe  must  not  be  allowed  to  dissolve  or  some  Bi  will  be 
brought  back  into  solution.  Filter  off  the  mixed  Fe  and  Bi,  dissolve  in 
HCl  with  KClOj,  and  precipitate  out  Bi  by  H,S. 

Bismuth  Cobalticyanide.  Mathews  (J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXII.,  314). 
Precipitate  with  potassium  cobalticjranide  (vid.  supra)  for  separation  of  Bi 
in  pig  leads.  Unless  i  cc.  of  the  solution  contains  at  least  0.0079  gm, 
Bi  the  precipitation  is  incomplete.  Best  when  boiling.  Large  excess  of 
thereagent  also  free  acetic  increase  the  insolubility  of  BiCofCN),.  ^Vhco 
it  is  once  formed  it  does  not  readily  redissolve. 

Bismuth  Titration.  Reichard  {Zts.  Anal.  Chtm.,  XXXVIIL,  100  . 
The  Bi  is  converted  to  btamuthic  acid  by  oxidising  with  CI,  in  a  solution 
containing  excess  of  alkali,  which  is  meantime  b^led  until  the  color  of 
the  precipitate  changes  to  the  deep  red  of  HBiO,  (pentad  Bi).  This  is 
filtered  off,  well  washed  and  then  boiled  with  known  amounts  of  standard 
NaOH  solution  of  ASjOg  (o.oi  gm.  As.O,  per  cc.)  until  the  color  has 
been  reconverted  to  the  white  of  Bi(OH)g.  Then  acidulate  strongly 
with  HjSOf  and  filter  hot.  Estimate  the  As,0,  remaining  unoxidized 
by  the  reaction  with  standard  K,MnjO,. 

Copper  in  Cyanide  solutions.  ClenncU  (/.  S.  C.  I.,  XIX  ,  14).  The 
presence  of  Cu  in  an  ore  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  cyanif^e  extraction.  The  amount  of  Cii  in  the  ore  is  not  so 
imrortant  as  the  question  of  its  being  in  a  condition  to  use  up  KCy.  To 
determine  readily  the  amount  of  Cu  taken  np  by  the  cyanide  under 
given  conditions  of  treatment  is  therefore  desirable.  The  method  pro- 
posed depends  on  i.  Precipitation  of  CuCy,  by  addition  of  dilute  min- 
eral acids.  2.  N  in -sensitiveness  of  methyl  orange  to  HCy  or  CO,. 
3.  That  the  addition  of  mineral  acid  to  a  KCy  solution  containing 
doub'e  cjranides  of  Cu,  gives  no  permanent  precipitate  of  CuCy,  until 
all  alkali  and  free  KCy  have  been  neutralized.  At  this  point  the  solu- 
tion is  neutral  to  methyl  orange. 

Place  a  mtasured  amount  (lo  to  50  cc.)  of  the  clear  solution  to  be 
tested  in  a  too  cc.  flask,  and  add  standard  HjSO^  from  a  burette  with 
constant  shaking  until  there  is  just  do  permanent  precipitate  (a  slight 
milkioess  may  be  perceptible  but  no  granules  of  precipitate).  Note  the 
reading  of  the  burette,  and  then  run  in  enough  H^SO^  to  completely 
precipi'ate  all  the  CuCy,  :  until  the  precipiiate  ceases  tt  increase,  as 
near  as  may  be  judged.  Filter  off  a  little  of  the  solution,  and  test  it : 
by  methyl  orange  to  which  it  should  show  acid;  and  by  dilute  HjSO^, 
whirh  should  give  no  more  precipitation.  Read  the  burette  again.  Fill 
the  flask  to  the  mark,  filter  off  50  cc.  and  titrate  the  clear  solution  back 
wilh  NajCOg  solution  standardized  against  the  H^SO,  used  (methyl 
orange  indicator),  so  as  to  determine  the  proportion  of  HjSO^  nec- 
essary to  precipitate  the  CuCy,. 

Commercial  Analysis  of  Copper.  Holland  (^Bull,  Soc.  Chem.,  XXIII., 
No.  8).  10  gms.  are  dissolved  in  HjSO^  and  HNO,  in  a  tall  beaker, 
in  which  the  first  electrolysis  is  effected.  Crude  coppers  usually  afford  an 
insoluble  residue  which  is  not  filtered  out  at  this  stage. 

CttandAg.  Electrolyze.  Volume  200  cc;  current  i  amp,;  time  24 
hours.  In  any  case  weigh  the  deposited  metal  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions. If  As  and  Sb  are  present,  the  action  of  the  battery  is  stopped 
when  the  blue  color  disappears  (leaving  0.05  gm.  Cu  or  less  in  solution). 
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Si.  By  evaporating  with  HCl,  passing  in  HCl  gas  and  finally  adding 
HCl  solution  saturated  with  H^S,  conditions  are  obtained  under  which 
the  major  part  of  the  As  only  is  precipitated.  After  filtering  through 
glass  wool,  the  Cu  and  Sb  arc  precipitated  by  diluting  and  adding  HjS 
water,  leaving  a  solution  to  be  treated  for,  Ni  Co  and  Fe.  The  precipitated 
sulphides  (Cm  and  Sb  with  a  trace  of  As)  are  redissolved  in  KCy  and  Na^S 
solution,  and  Sb  electrolysed  out.  Volume,  220  cc;  current,  0.05 
amp.;  time,  over  night. 

Residual  Cu.  Decompose  sulphide  and  cyanide  by  H,SO.  and  evap- 
orating, remove  the  As  remaining  by  heating  with  bromized  HCl,  and 
electrolyzc.     Volume,  100  cc;  current,  i  amp, 

Ni  and  Co.  The  bases  in  the  solution  referred  to  above  arc  converted 
into  sulphates  by  evaporation  with  H^SO^  (adding  a  little  HNO,  to 
pcrozidize  Fcj)  diluted,  over-neutralized  with  NH^OH,  and  without  fil- 
tering off  Fcj(OH)g  clcctrolyzed.  Volume,  250  cc;  current,  0.5  amp.; 
time,  over  night. 

Fe.  The  precipitate  of  Fe,(OH)j  if  filtered  off,  and  Fe  determined 
by  titration. 

Pb.  Separate  portion  of  to  gms.  dissolve  in  HNO,.  Electrolyzc. 
Volume.  350  cc.;  current,  0.5  amp;  time,  18  hours:  weigh  anode 
with  adhering  PbOj. 

Ag.  Dissolve  the  Cu  (obtained  by  electrolyzing  as  in  first  paragraph 
or  if  Ag  is  very  small,  20  to  50  gms.  of  the  original  sample)  in  HNO,, 
precipitate  by  a  little  HCl,  keeping  the  solution  at  70°  C.  Dissolve  the 
AgCI  in  KCy  and  electrolyzc.  Volume,  350  cc;  current,  0,05  amp.; 
time,  over  night. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  deposit,  dissolve  off  with  HNO,,  and  use 
Volhard  titration.  This  titration  is  rendered  more  exact  by  just  over- 
running the  addition  of  NH^CNS,  (Fej(S04)g  indicator)  and  then 
cautiously  titrating  back  with  standard  AgNO,  (2  gms.  Ag  per  liter) 
until  there  is  a  sharp  and  complete  disappearance  of  the  red  color. 

As.  Put  in  a  fla^  5  gms.  of  the  sample  with  50  gms.  pure  Fej(SOf)|. 
Connect  up  for  dittillation  and  run  in  through  a  stopcock  funnel  150  cc. 
of  HCl.  Between  the  Hask  and  condenser  is  interposed  a  U  tube  con- 
taining glass  beads,  which  is  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  kept  at  150^  to 
175°  which  holds  back  Sb.  Determine  As  in  the  distillate;  best  by 
neutralizing  and  titrating  with  standard  I  solution. 

Au.  Dissolve  100  gms.  of  the  sample  in  750  cc.  HNO,.  Filter, 
bum,  add  Fb,  cupel  and  part  the  insoluble  portion. 

S.  Dissolve  5  to  20  gms.  of  the  sample  in  aqua  regia.  Precipitate  by 
BaClj,  etc. 

Commercial  Coppers.  Clark  (/.  S.  C.  J.,  XIX.,  27).  The  Cu  may 
be  separated  free  from  all  Sb,  As  or  Sn,  by  precipitating  in  dilute  HCl 
solution  with  KI,  adding  afterward  Na,SOg  until  all  free  I  has  been  re- 
moved. Unless  free  HCl  is  present  some  Sb  may  remain  with  the  pre- 
cipitate. This  should  also  be  washed  with  dihile  HCl.  To  the  filtrate 
add  HjC^H^Og,  render  alkaline  and  separate  traces  of  Cu,  etc.,  by 
Na,S,  filter  and  acidify  to  obtain  As,  Sb  and  Sn  as  sulphides.  Distilling 
the  mixed  sulphides  with  strong  HCl  into  water,  drives  over  the  As  which 
reforms  As^S,  in  the  distillate.  Boiling  the  contents  of  the  flask  with 
steel  turnings  precipitates  metallic  Sb,  and  in  the  solution  the  Sn  may  be 
separated  by  H,S  and  determined  as  SnO,. 
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Copper  and  Chiiled  Slag.  Shelby  {Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  LXIX., 
708).  g  gms.  of  slag  are  moistened  with  i  or  3  cc.  of  water,  and  then 
are  added  10  cc,  of  cone.  HCI  and  i  ex.  HNO,.  The  mixture  is  evapo- 
rated and  heated  until  the  SiOj  is  dehydrated,  when  it  is  cooled,  lo-ij 
cc.  HCI  added,  and  after  boiling  and  dilution,  the  solution  is  filtered.  To 
the  (titrate  is  added  saturated  solution  of  Na,SjO,  sufficient  to  reduce 
Fe,  and  then  a  strip  of  Zn  i  x  a  inches.  This  causes  formation  of  enough 
HjS  to  completely  precipitate  the  Cu  as  CuS.  When  the  Zn  is  all  dis- 
solved, filter  off  the  CuS,  dissolve  in  HNO,  and  determine  Cu  by  cyanide 
or  by  iodide  method. 

Deltrmining  Thallium  as  Sulphate.  Browning  (^Am.  J.  Set  ,  Feb., 
1900).  Heating  precipitated  TlCl  with  excess  of  H^SO^  in  a  crucible  at 
first  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  220°  to  240°  and  then  to  the  tempera- 
ture produced  by  placing  the  crucible  5  cm.  above  an  iron  plate  heated 
to  dull  redness,  until  the  weight  was  constant,  afforded  TiHSO^.  Heat- 
ing to  constant  weight  at  dull  redness  afforded  Tl^SOj. 

Colorimetric  for  Vanadium.  Maillard  (_Suii.  Soc.  Chun.,  XXllI.,  No. 
is).  For  estimating  small  amounts  the  red  coloration  produced  by 
H,0,  or  ozonized  ether  was  found  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
VjOj  present.  A  standard  solution  of  sodium  metavanadate  was  pre- 
pared for  comparison. 

To  the  comparison  solution  as  well  as  to  the  solution  under  examina- 
tioii  were  added  a  to  5  cc.  of  pure  HCI,  and  3  to  10  cc.  of  ether  satu- 
rated with  H,0,,  and  shaking.  After  bringing  the  aqueous  solutions  up 
to  the  same  volume  (15  cc.)  the  comparison  was  made  in  a  Duboscq 
colorimeter.  The  ether  is  prepared  by  shaking  together  equal  volumes  of 
ether  and  a  10-volume  solution  of  H^Oj.  With  solutions  containing 
i-iooth  of  V  in  10  cc,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  at  least  4  cc.  HCI 
and  10  cc.  ether ;  with  more  dilute  solutions  the  use  of  a  suDicient  excess 
of  the  reagents  did  not  need  special  consideration.  The  coloration  de- 
velops immediately,  and  lasts  for  hours,  even  days.  Experimentsshowed 
that  the  reaction  was  unaffected  by  presence  of  KCl,  NH^CI,  KjSO^,, 
KNOg,  NajHPO^  or  CaClj. 

Volumetric  for  Cerium.     Browning  (^Am.  Jour.  Set.,  VIII.,  No.  48). 

The  CeOj  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  in  the  air  dissolved  by 
heating  with  HCI  in  presence  of  KI  sets  free  I,  CeClg  being  formed. 
After  cooling  the  free  I  can  be  determined  by  standard  Na,SjO,.. 

In  Bunsen's  method  the  decomposition  was  effected  in  a  sealed  flask. 
The  author  finds  it  can  be  accomplished  in  a  stoppered  flask,  the  air  in 
the  flask  being  dispossessed  by  passing  in  CO^  before  applying  the  heat, 
which  need  only  be  such  as  is  obtained  by  standing  the  flask  on  a  steam 
radiator  for  an  hour. 

Stolba's  assertion  that  CeCjO^  may  be  titrated  with  standard  K^MUjO) 
in  the  same  manner  as  calcium  (warm  HjSO^  solution)  without  any  oxi- 
dizing power  of  the  KjMnjOg  being  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  the 
cerous  compounds  was  found  to  be  correct. 

Volumetric  Determination  of  Hydrogen.  Colson  (C.  Send.,  CXXX., 
330).  AgOH,  prepared  by  precipitating  the  nitrate  by  KOH,  and  dry- 
ing in  vacuo  at  iio°C.  wasfoundtotakeupH,  afl^ording  Ag+H,0.  The 
reaction  is  slow  in  the  cold  but  rapid  with  the  moist  gas  at  100°  C.  A 
separation  from  CH^,  CjH^  or  O  may  thus  be  affected. 
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Chlorine  -tn  Bleaching  Powdir.  Wolowski  {Zts.  Anal.  Cfum., 
XXXVIII.,  711).  The  solution  of  the  bleaching  powder  is  run  into  a 
sundard  solution  of  KI  acidified  with  HjSO^  until  a  few  drops  of  chloro- 
form placed  in  the  containing  flask  at  the  sUrt,  shows  only  a  faint  pink 
color  on  vigorous  shaking,  the  I  having  been  converted  to  ICIt  thus 
HI+HCl=HCl-f-ICI,.  If  the  tiuation  is  overrun,  a  fresh  test  mu  t  he 
made. 

Bromide  in  Presence  of  Chloride  and  Iodide.  Weszclzky  {Zts. 
Anal.Chem.,  XXXIX.,  81).  If  no  I  is  present  add  about  i  gm.  K,COg 
BDd  CI  water  sufficient  to  oxidize  all  Br  to  KBrOj.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, dissolve  in  100  to  150  cc.  water,  acidify,  add  KI  and  titrate  with 
Na,S,0,.     ICC.  N/ 10  Na^SjOg  =  0.001333  Br. 

If  I  is  present,  put  the  solution  in  a  distilling  flask  with  ground  glass 
connections,  acidify — add  enough  CI  water  to  set  free  Br,  and  convert  I 
to  HIOj.  EHstil  into  a  solution  of  0.5  to  1  gm.  KOH.  Before  the  dis- 
tillation is  quite  complete,  pass  a  current  of  CO^  through  the  apparatus. 
Rinse  out  the  delivery  tube  by  allowing  the  flask  to  cool  slightly  until  it 
has  drawn  up  some  clean  distilled  water  from  a  beaker  substituted  for  the 
receiver,  and  forcing  it  out  again  by  the  COj.  Treat  the  distillate  as  de- 
scribed above  for  Br  (evaporation,  etc.). 

The  contents  of  the  flask  now  containing  HlOg  may  receive  the  addi- 
tion of  KI  and  (in  case  of  the  absence  of  Fe,  As  or  Sb)  be  titrated  for 
I.  One-sixth  of  the  I  indicated  by  Na^SjO,  titration  represents  the  I 
originally  present. 

Petlenkofer' s  itsi  for  Carbon  Dioxide.  Letts  and  Blake  (Sci.  Proc. 
Roy.  Dubl.  Soc,  N.S.  II.,  107).  Ba(OH),  when  kcptin  glass  alters  in 
strength  in  consequence  of  action  on  the  glass.  It  is  recommended  that 
it  be  kept  in  bottles  coated  inside  with  paraffin,  and  that  the  test  be  con 
ducted  in  a  jar  lined  in  the  same  way. 

Carbon  in  Iron  and  Steel  Re-use  of  Copper  solution.  Sargent  {J.  Am. 
Ckem.  So£.,  XXII ,  210).  The  solution  of  2KCI,  CuClj  for  dissolving 
off  the  Fe  to  leave  ■'  Total  Carbon  "  in  a  condition  to  be  estimated,  may 
be  re-used  several  times  until  the  Fe  salt  accumulates  too  far.  Re-oxida- 
tion of  the  Cu  salt  is,  however,  necessary.  The  author  finds  that  the 
simplest  and  easiest  method  consists  in  passing  CI  through  the  solution  for 
some  time.  In  laboratories  where  many  determinations  of  the  kind  are 
made  every  day  the  saving  in  the  reagent  is  very  considerable. 

Ferrocyanide  Determination.  Donath  and  Margoscher  {Zls.  Aongen- 
Chem.,  1899,  345).  In  the  case  of  old  purifying  materials,  grind  finely, 
and  take  50  gms.  for  the  test.  Treat  in  a  liter  flask  with  100  to  150  cc. 
of  15  per  cent,  solution  of  KOH.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  with  frequent 
shaking  for  some  time.  Then  fill  up  to  1030  cc.  the  volume  of  the  in- 
soluble material  having  been  found  to  be  30  cc.  Mix  well,  and  filter 
through  a  dry  filter.  Take  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  filtrate  for  the  esti- 
mation. Add  solution  of  bromized  soda  (proportions :  80  gms.  NaOH 
made  up  to  i  liter  and  20  cc,  Br  added).  By  prolonged  heating  the 
cyanogen  compounds  are  completely  destroyed,  and  Fej(OH)g  separates 
in  which  the  Fe  may  be  filtered  off  and  determined  by  well-known 
methods.  The  amount  of  Fe  thus  found  multiplied  by  7.5476  gives 
amount  of  KgFeCy,,  jH^O.  Using  the  factor  6.5S33  gives  the  anhy- 
drous salt. 
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Methods  for  Estimating  Fiuoritu.  Harker  (CAftw.  News,  LXXXIL.sfi 
and  64).  In  examining  topaz  and  other  minerals  comparative  trials  were 
made  with  different  processes  for  estimating  HV.  Berzelius  method — 
fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates — gave  low  and  in  some  cases  irregular 
results.  Liversidge's  method  {Crookes  Select  Methods,  edition  of  1884, 
p.  580)  decomposition  with  HjSO.  and  SiO,  passing  the  gas  into 
NH^OH  and  obtaining  from  this  K^SiFg  for  weighing.  Affords  uniform 
results  but  rather  low.  Berzelius'  method  as  modified  by  Rose,  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonate  and  SiOj  afforded  very  good  results. 

Qualitative  for  Boric  Acid.  Borntrager  {Zts,  Anal.  Chem.,  XXXIX., 
92).  BOg  heated  on  platinum  foil  gives  a  green  flame,  borates  do  not. 
Heating  borates  with  HF  only  or  with  NH4N0g  and  NHXl,  or  H^SO^ 
and  -HCl,  or  H^SO,  and  HNO,,  or  HCl  and  HNO,.  The  coloration 
is  roore  immediate  and  inteose  than  when  alcohol  is  used  with  one  add 
only. 

Borie  Acid  in  Boracite.  Schwartz  {^Chem.  Zig.,  1899,  497)-  Decom- 
pose I  to  3  gms.  of  the  finely  powdered  mineral  in  a  flask  fitted  with  re- 
versed condenser  by  use  of  5  to  10  cc.  HCl  in  too  cc.  of  water.  Let 
stand  several  hours,  filter,  wash  thoroughly,  neutralize  exactly  by  use  of 
fifth  normal  soda  and  methyl  orange,  make  up  lo  exactly  300  cc.  or  some 
convenient  bulk,  take  out  50  cc.  or  some  other  measured  portion,  add  50 
or  60  per  cent,  of  glycerin,  then  a  liitle  phenol -ph thai ein  and  titrate 
B,0,  with  fifth  normal  soda. 

Errors  in  Volumetric  for  Borie  Acid.  Stock  (C  Rend.,  CXXX., 
516).  The  presence  of  COj  in  the  reagents  for  titration  of  B.O,  is  a 
source  of  serious  error.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by  boiling  out  the  COj 
from  all  the  reagents  used,  and  titrating  with  standard  NaOH  from  which 
COj  has  been  separated  by  addition  of  BaCl,. 

Phosphoric  Acid.  Sherman  and  Hyde  (J.  Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  XXI., 
652).  'Ihe  method  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Woy,  i.  e.,  heating  the 
"  yellow  precipitate  "  at  a  temperature  just  below  red  heat  (the  cniciWc 
being  supported  inside  of  another,  and  the  outer  one  heated  to  dull  red), 
and  weighing  the  residue — Pj05,24MoO,,  For  precipitation  the 
HNOg  solution  150  cc.  was  kept  at  50°  C.  and  a  3  per  cent.  (NH4)jMo04 
solution  added  gradually  with  stirring.  The  success  of  the  operation 
appears  to  depend  largely  upon  the  care  exercised  at  this  stage.  The 
principal  variation  from  Woy's  method  consists  in  omitting  re-solution 
and  reprecipitation  of  the  "  yellow  precipitate  "  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  essential. 

Phosphorus  in  Steel.  Ibbotson  and  Brcarley  (C"A.  News,  LXXXII., 
•;5).  After  obtaining  the  yellow  precipitate  the  Mo  therein  may  be 
separated  as  PhMoO^  aod  weighed  as  such.  Dissolve  a  gms.  of  the 
sample  in  4'i  cc.  HNOg(gr.  1.2)  add  permanganate  until  a  permanent 
pink  color  or  MnOj  precipitate  persists  after  2  minutes'  boiling.  Clear 
with  FeSO^,  add  about  4  cc.  NH^OH,  then  30  cc.  molybdatc  solution. 
Shake,  let  stand  a  few  minutes  at  70  to  80°  C.  Filter,  wash,  dissolve 
in  a  little  NH4OH,  passing  the  solution  a  second  time  through  the  filter, 
add  to  the  solution  10  to  13  cc.  HCl  aod  10  cc.  Pb(CjHgO,),  (40  gms. 
per  liter).  Heat  in  the  flask  in  which  precipitation  was  made  10  to  is 
gms.  NH4CI  with  50  cc.  strong  NH^CjHjOj  solution.  Mix  with  the 
other  solution,  shake,  filter,  ignite  and  weigh  PbMoO,.  This  weight 
multiplied  by  0.007  gives  that  of  the  P. 
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BasUSlag.  Dafert  and  Reitmair  (Ztt.  landw.  Vtr'station  Ost.,  1899, 
75).  It  is  proposed  that  the  slag  should  be  valued  by  the  per  cent,  of 
total  PjOj,  of  which  90  per  cent,  should  be  soluble  id  formic  acid, 

Totel  PjOj  is  delenniiied  in  HNOg  extract  of  the  slag. 

Of  another  portion  5  gms.  is  agitated  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
HCHO,  for  30  minutes,  which  is  then  filtered  off  and  the  dissolved 
PjOj  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

Titrating  PersuiphaUs.  Le  U!anc  and  Eckhardt  {Zts.f.  EU.  Ktro. 
Chem.,  1899,  355).  Simple  heating  of  the  salt  effects  its  decomposition, 
4,  g.,  pure  KjSjOg  affords  K,SOj  +  SOj  +  Oj.  The  oxidizing  power 
is  the  important  feature,  and  if  any  of  the  NH^  compound  is  present,  re- 
sults by  the  method  would  be  fallacious.  Addition  of  a  known  quantity 
of  ferrous  salt  to  be  partially  oxidized  by  the  persulphate,  and  then  titrat- 
ing the  excess  of  ferrous  iron  present,  when  performed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, gives  low  results  unless  the  ferrous  salt  is  very  largely  in  excess. 
If,  however,  the  titration  is  performed  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  80°  C,  a 
moderate  excess  of  ferrous  salt  may  be  used,  and  correct  results  obtained. 

Detection  ej  Nitrogen.  JacoburCs  reaction.  Tauber  (Ber.,XXXI., 
3150).  The  Jacobsen  reaction  for  nitrogen  in  substances  containing  S 
consisted  in  heating  with  about  five  volumes  of  iron  filings,  and  subse- 
quently with  metallic  potassium,  thus  eventually  producing  ferrocyanide 
which  in  aqueous  solutions  was  recc^nized  by  the  ordinary  test. 

The  author  finds  that  under  the  conditions  mentioned  the  metallic  iron 
fixes  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  the  action  is  continued  long 
enough  considerable  quantities  of  cyanide  are  formed.  Jt  appears  that 
some  years  ago,  patents  for  this  process  of  manufacturing  cyanides  were 
granted  in  Germany  but  have  been  abandoned. 

Kjeldahl  Process.  Procter  and  TumbuU  (/  5.  C.  I.,  X1X„  130). 
Dry  CuSO^  was  found  to  replace  satisfactorily  the  use  of  Hg  when  the 
operation  was  conducted  thus :  In  a  500  cc.  flask  of  Jena  glass  were 
placed  0.5  gm.  of  the  material  to  be  analyzed,  a  gms.  dry  CuSO^  and 
30  cc  cone.  HjSO^.  Heat  was  then  applied.  After  the  first  vigorous 
action  was  over  (about  fifteen  minutes)  10  gms.  dry  powdered  KjSO, 
was  added  and  the  heating  continued  until  the  solution  was  clear  (requir- 
ing about  thirty  minutes)  After  cooling  about  70  cc.  of  water  was  added 
with  some  pure  zinc,  and  the  distillation,  etc.,  conducted  essentially  in 
the  ordinary  manner  after  adding  slowly  100  cc.  of  50  per  cent.  NaOH 
solution.     The  distillation  requires  about  thirty  minutes. 

Nitrite  Determination.  Gailhart  (/.  Pharm.  Ckim.  [6],  ,XII.  No.  1). 
If  a  neutral  solution  of  a  metallic  nitrite  is  added  to  an  excess  of  a  neu- 
tral, boiling  concentrated  solution  of  NH4CI  the  reaction  occurring  is: 

NH^Cl  +  MNOj  =  Nj  +  aHjO  +  MCI. 

The  reaction  can  be  conducted  in  a  Schlossing  apparatus  and  the  evolved 
N  measured.     Presence  of  nitrites  does  not  interfere. 

Nitric  Acid  in  potable  waters,  fertilizers,  etc.  Pool  (through  Chem. 
News,  LXXXI.,  47).  Evaporate  in  an  Erlenmeyer  to  dryness  with  ad- 
dition of  excess  NaCl.  Treat  the  dry  mass  with  H  ^SO^  in  an  atmosphere 
of  CO,  and  boil  off  the  CI  into  a  solution  of  KI  in  which  the  I  is  after- 
ward titrated.  Operating  in  presence  of  CO,  the  NO  is  not  oxidized  into 
products  capable  of  liberating  I  and  only  the  CI  shown  in  the  equation 
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does  that  work.  6HC1+ aHNO,  =  2NO  + 4H,0 +  3CIJ.  Hence 
every  I,(^  162)  corresponds  to  iHNO    ^  ia6. 

KjelAM  method  Applied l6  Nitrates.  Field's  modicatiOD.  Vcitch  (_/. 
Am,  Ckem.  Soc,  XXI.,  1094).  H^SOf  conuining  34  gms.  salicylic 
acid  per  liter  is  used,  35  to  40  cc.  for  each  determination.  After  leaving 
it  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  in  the  cold  until  the  latter  is  dissolved,  607 
gms,  pulverized  KjS  is  added,  and  the  mixture  heated  over  a  low  flame 
for  IS  minutes,  then  at  full  teat  until  clear,  the  rest  of  the  operations 
being  as  usual. 

Nitrates,  Commercial,  v,  Wissel  {Chem.  Centr.,  IL,  144).  Com- 
parative tests  were  made  with:  i  (Mockern's  Method),  Riduction  in 
alkaline  solution  withZnandFe.  3  (Ulsch's).  M^SO^  and  Fe  filings ; 
3  (Devarda's),  In  alkaline  alcoholic  solution  with  alloy  of  Al,  Cu  and 
Zn;  4  (Foster's).     Heating  with  salicyl  sulphuric  acid, 

Devarda's  method  proved  the  best,  next  came  Ulsch's  and  then  For- 
iter's.     Results  by  Mockern's  method  were  always  low. 

Nitric  Aeid and  Mixed  Acid.  Van  GeUer  (/.  ^,  C.  I.,  XIX.,  508). 
The  method  of  testing  acids,  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  nitro-compounds  is  given.  Nitric  actd.  About  10 
gms.  are  weighed  in  a  bottle,  the  bottle  opened  under  water,  and  the  so- 
lution diluted  to  t  liter.  Lots  of  100  cc,  each  are  then  taken  out  for  the 
tests.  One  lot  is  titrated  with  standard  NaOH  for  total  acidity.  For 
the  "  low  oxides  "  (lower  than  NjOj)  10  cc.  are  diluted  to  100  cc.  and 
titrated  with  tenth  normal  K,Mn,Og,  (In  the  discussion  it  was  stated 
that  the  usual  method  was  to  run  the  acid  from  a  burette  into  the 
KjMn^Og).  The  results  of  the  titration  with  NaOH  calculated  to  HNO, 
gives  total  acidity. 

The  results  by  KjMjnOg  titration  are  calculated  to  NO,. 

To  obtain  "original"  HNO,  deduct  from  the  HNO,  by  alkali  test  the 
HNOg  equivalent  to  NOj  determined  by  K^MnjO.. 

To  obtain  "  available  "  HNOj  deduct  from  HNOg  by  alkali  test  ha^ 
of  the  HNOj  equivalent  to  NO^  by  K^MnjO,. 

For  mixtures  of  HjSO^  with  HNO,,  the  dilution  is  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  above.  Oa  one  ioq  cc.  lot  the  total  acidity  is  determined 
by  alkali  test.  Another  lot  of  loo  cc.  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath. 
When  HNOg  has  been  driven  out,  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added  and 
the  evaporation  continued.  After  ten  minutes  this  is  repeated  and  again 
after  the  same  interval.  After  three  repetitions  the  acid  is  diluted,  and  ti* 
trated  wiih  alkali,  which  gives  HjSO^.  The  low  oxides  are  determined 
as  given  above.  The  presence  of  As  in  the  HjSO^  causes  some  error, 
but  its  influence  is  generally  disregarded. 

Calcium  Carbide,  Erdmann  and  Unruh  (_/  Fr.  Chem.,  LXI.,  333). 
The  quality  of  this  material  is  usually  determined  by  the  volume  of  gas 
yielded  by  a  known  weight  of  materials.  This  method  is  usually  erro- 
neous as  the  gas  almost  invariably  contains  CH4  and  H,,  The  error  is 
much  reduced  if  the  valuation  is  efftcted  by  determining  the  loss  of 
weiiiht  in  an  apparatus  constructed  similarly  to  those  for  determination  of 
COj  by  loss.  The  residue  from  the  reaction  can  be  titrated  by  standard 
HCI  and  phenol  phthale in  and  the  insoluble  residue  filtered  olT  and 
weighed. 

Commercial  Calcium    Carbide.      Moissau  (^BuU.  Soc.  Chim.,  XXI.). 
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Theoretically  i  gm.  CaC  should  give  349  liteis  of  CjHj  gas  on  decom- 
posing various  samples  with  milk  of  time  saturated  with  CjHj  the  vol- 
umes obtained  wete  (at  0°  and  760  mm.)  193.8  up  to  318.77.  If  the 
carbide  lacks  a  crystalliae  appearance  the  figure  may  be  much  less  (228.6 
to  260,3),  '^°  examine  the  residue  left  by  the  reaction  the  carbide  was 
decompiled  by  use  of  sugar  solution  in  order  to  keep  Ca(OH}2  in  solu- 
don.  The  residue  was  washed  successively  with  water,  alcohol  and  ether 
and  then  dried  in  vacuo.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  silicides  of  carbon, 
calcium  and  iron  together  with  a  little  CaS  and  graphite.  Treatment 
with  dilute  HCl  removed  Ca,  Fe,  Al  and  P.  CSi  and  graphite  remained 
UQ  attacked. 

NaphthaUnt  in  Coat  Gas.  Colman  and  Smith  (/.  S.  C.  /.,  XIX., 
118).  It  has  been  found  that  naphthalene  forms  a  picrate  C,„Hj, 
CjHjNgOj,  which  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  How- 
ever passing  gas  containing  naphthalene  through  a  picric  acid  solution 
gives  a  precipitate  containing  some  free  naphthalene,  the  complete  com- 
bination of  which  with  the  picric  acid  must  be  effected  by  heating.  The 
method  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  a  known  amount  of  solution  of 
picric  acid  in  a  series  of  three  or  four  bottles,  the  strength  of  the  picric 
acid  solution  having  been  accurately  determined  by  titration  with  standard 
alkali,  using  lacmoid  as  indicator.  The  rate  is  about  i  cubic  foot  per 
hour.  10  to  IS  feet  maybe  necessary.  The  contents  of  the  battles  were 
then  united  and  a  stopper  inserted  can ying  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the 
lower  end  but  having  a  small  opening  at  the  side  belowthe  stopper.  The 
glass  tube  is  then  connected  with  an  exhaust  pump,  and  al^er  the  air  has 
been  exhausted,  the  tube  is  drawn  up  until  the  side  opening  is  closed  by 
the  stopper.  The  bottle  is  then  heated  to  complete  the  combination,  after 
which  it  is  cooled,  the  contents  filtered  and  the  picric  acid  remaining 
titrated  tiack  by  standard  alkali. 

Examination  of  Coals  for  Gas  Manufacture.  Rhodin  {/.  S.  C.  /., 
XIX.,  la).  The  author  uses  charges  of  about  100  gms.  of  the  coal  care- 
fully rampled,  in  an  unglazed  porcelain  retort  set  in  a  Fletcher  injector 
furnace.  For  hydraulic  main  and  condenser  he  uses  Woulfe  bottles  con- 
nected by  means  of  long  U  tubes  ("inverted).  After  these  comes  a  puri- 
fier made  of  a  Fresenius  tower,  and  filled  with  soda  lime.  The  gas  is 
then  conducted  into  a  bell  gas  holder  having  a  capacity  of  about  30 
liters,  provided  with  graduations,  from  which  the  gas  made  can  be  drawn 
for  tetts  on  illuminating  power.  It  is  well  to  iud  a  preliminary  charge 
of  50  gms.  in  the  apparatus  to  drive  out  the  air  or  other  gases  in  the 
system,  as  also  to  gain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  charge  best 
adapted  for  the  actual  test. 

New  Coal  Calorimeter.  Parr  (/,  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  XXII.,  646).  The 
combustion  chamber  consists  of  a  short  copper  cylinder,  with  caps  which 
screw  on.  One  cap  b  provided  with  a  valve  through  which  a  red-hot  cop- 
per wire  may  be  dropped  to  start  the  combustion.  The  charge  is  made 
by  mixing  i  gm.  of  the  pulverized  coal  with  16  to  18  gms.  of  NajOj,  or 
in  that  proportion.  Half  those  quantities  were  used  in  many  of  the  de- 
terminations of  the  author.  The  correction  for  the  hot  wire  was  found 
to  be  per  half  inch  of  No.  11  copper  wire  0.012°  C.  or  o.o»i°  F.  The 
correction  for  the  combination  of  the  products  of  combusuon  with  the 
NajO  was  found  (by  experiment  with  sugar  carbon)  to  be  27  per  cent, 
of  the  total  indicated  heat.  For  details  of  the  apparatus  the  original 
paper  must  be  consulted. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Chandler  returned  from  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  term 
after  an  extremely  interesting  and  successful  summer. 

On  July  7th  he  was  honored  by  receiving  the  Degree  of  I>octor  of 
Science,  honoris  causa,  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  this  being  the 
second  occasion  upon  which  the  degree  has  been  awarded  to  an  AtnericaQ. 

About  ten  days  later,  as  the  first  foreign  president  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  he  presided  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
London,  and  on  July  iSth,  in  the  historic  theater  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
he  delivered  his  annual  address  before  a  large  audience.  The  address, 
which  is  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry to:  July,  1900,  was  entitled  "Chemistry  in  America,"  and  dis- 
cussed chemical  and  technical  education,  chemical  research  and  chem- 
ical industries  in  the  United  States. 

The  next  night  he  presided  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  also,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Choate,  responded  to  the  toast  of  "The  President."  During  the  follow- 
ing week,  the  society  made  numerous  excursions  to  places  of  interest  in 
and  near  London.  On  July  30th  they  were  handsomely  entertained  at 
Oxford  by  the  authorities  of  both  the  city  and  the  university ;  and  on  the 
3ist  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Paris  the  next  day,  for  another 
week's  session. 

After  leaving  Paris,  Professor  Chandler  travelled  in  the  south  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  has  brought  back  to  the  schc»l,  for  the  Museum  of  Chem- 
istry, some  rare  chemicals  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  series  of  beautiful 
incrustations  from  the  calcareous  springs  at  Clermond  Ferrand,  and  sam- 
ples of  ancient  pottery  and  building  material  from  Pompeii. 

At  the  end  of  last  June,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  their  general  meeting  at  Havemeyer  Hall  and  at  the 
Chemists'  Club.  Of  the  forty-eight  chemical  papers  upon  the  program, 
nearly  one-fourth  were  by  officers  of  Columbia  University,  thereby  illus- 
trating the  amount  of  original  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  Chemis- 
try Department, 

The  papers  were  as  follows : 

t.  "  The  Composition  of  Abietic  Acid,"  (In  abstract.)  Hermann  A. 
Loos. 

2.  "The  Direct  Synthesis  of  Ketodihydroquinazolines  from  Ortho- 
amido  Acids."     Marston   Taylor   Bogert  and  August  Henry  Gotthelf 

3.  "The  Direct  Synthesis  of  Ketodihydroquinazolines  from  Ortho- 
amido  Nitriles."    Marston  Taylor  Bogert  and  August  H.  Gotthelf. 

4.  "Experiments  with  Some  Substituted  Benzoic  Acids  and  their 
Nitriles."     Marston  Taylor  Bogert  and  August  H.  Gotthelf. 

J.  "  Some  Analyses  of  Milk  and  Cream,  with  reference  to  the  Condition 
of  Fat  Globules."     H.  C.  Sherman. 
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6.  "  Note  on  the  Fcrrocyanides  of  Lead  and  Cadmium."  Edmund 
H.  Miller  and  Henry  Fisher. 

7.  "  The  Direct  Preparation  of  Imides  of  the  Bibasic  Acids  from  the 
Corresponding  Nitriles,"     Marston  Taylor  Bogert. 

8.  "  Investigation  as  to  the  Nature  of  Corn  Oils."  Second  paper : 
"Determination  of  the  Constitution."  Herman  T.  Vulte  and  Harriet 
Winfield  Gibson. 

9.  "Note on  the  Determination  of  Phosphorus  as  Phospho-molybdic 
Anhydride."     H.  C.  Sherman  and  H.  S.  J.  Hyde. 

10.  "New  Methods  for  the  Separation  of  Some  Constituents  of 
Ossein."     William  J.  Gies. 

n.  "  Notes  on  the  Constituents  of  Ligament  and  Tendon."  William 
].  Gio. 

The  Chemical  Library. 

The  library,  which  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  situated  on  the 
ground  floor  in  Havemeyer  Hall,  is  to  be  converted,  in  the  immediate 
future,  into  a  "  Science  Seminar  Room  "  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  an  officer  of  the  Library  Department,  and  will  be  open  to  all  visitors 
between  the  hours  of  8:30  a.  m.  and  11:00  p.  m.,  or,  in  other  words, 
during  the  same  hours  as  the  main  library.  It  is  proposed  not  to  limit 
this  rooia  to  the  literature  of  chemistry  alone,  but  to  concentrate  in  it  the 
books  and  journals  relating  to  other  branches  of  science. 

General  and  Industrial  Chemistry. 

At  Barnard  College,  Miss  Margaret  £.  Maltby,  Ph.D.  (Gocttingen), 
formerly  professor  at  Wellesley  College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in 
[he  place  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Vulte,  who  resigned  his  position  there  last  year 
so  as  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  work  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Dr,  Maltby  is  assisted  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Keller,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College. 

At  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Dr.  Vulle,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  of  General  Chemistry,  is  assisted  by  Mr.  G,  A. 
Goodell,  A.M.  (Columbia),  who  was  connected  with  him  for  some  years 
at  Barnard.  Mr.  Goodell  takes  the  place,  as  tutor,  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Mathews,  who  last  year  was  appointed  to  the  Barnard  Fellowship,  and  is  at 
present  studying  abroad.  Dr.  H.  Chambliss,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  takes 
the  place  as  assistant,  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watters,  who  is  now  studying  at 
Columbia  for  a  Ph.D.  in  analytical  chemistry.  Professor  Pellew  has  been 
rewriting  his  laboratory  book  on  general  chemistry,  which  is  being 
issued  to  the  students  in  the  form  of  advanced  sheets.  It  will  appear  in 
book  form  next  spring. 

In  the  laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry,  quite  a  number  of  special 
and  post-graduate  students  are  working  this  term.  On  Friday,  October 
19th,  Mr.  S.  A.  Tucker,  instructor  in  industrial  chemistry,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Moody,  who  is  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment, read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  embodying 
the  results  of  their  elaborate  investigation,  last  year,  upon  the  electrolysis 
of  calcium  chloride  solutions,  for  the  formation  of  chlorate.  This  year 
ihey  are  preparing  to  investigate  the  influence  of  gases  at  the  temperature 
of  the  electric  arc,  in  the  production  of  new  compounds. 
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Amalvtical  Chehistrv  and  Assaying. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Professor  Ricketts  last  May,  the  temporary 
airangcment  which  existed  during  his  absence  on  his  sabbatical  year,  has 
been  continued.  Dr.  Wells  is  in  charge  of  the  qualitative  laboratory  and 
Dr.  Miller  in  charge  of  the  quantitative  laboratory,  the  assay  laboratory, 
the  graduate  work  in  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  apparatus  room. 

Quaiilativ€  Ana/ysis.—Dt.  Lenher,  for  the  past  two  years  assistant  in 
qualitative,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  W.  A.  Dreyfus,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Munich,  takes  his  place.  On  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  students,  an  additional  assistant  has  been  provided,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Nciah,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Queen's  University,  Toronto.  The  capacity 
of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  during  the  summer  by  the  addition 
of  thirty'two  new  desks  so  that  there  are  now  places  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  students,  all  of  which  are  now  occupied. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — Last  spring,  Dr.  Hermann  A.  Loos,  formerly 
University  Fellow  in  chemistry,  was  appointed  assistant  in  place  of  Henry 
Fisher,  who  is  now  in  the  employ  of  Ricketts  and  Banks.  Soon  after  re- 
ceiving the  appointment,  Dr.  Loos  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Chili, 
but  to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  died  of  yellow 
fever  on  [he  voyage  from  Panama.  The  place  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Alfred  Tingle,  a  graduate  of  the  universities  of  Abenleen, 
London,  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  a  notable  increase  of  students  in  quantitative  work.  The 
laboratory  is  full,  every  one  of  the  seventy-two  desks  being  occupied,  and 
it  has  only  been  possible  to  accommodate  all  the  students  by  doing  away 
with  the  alternate  week  attendance  of  the  mining  engineers  and  by  taking 
students  into  the  instructors'  laboratories. 

Assaying. — The  increase  in  students  holds  good  for  the  assay  labora- 
tory ;  the  course  is  given  twice  a  year ;  the  first  section  contains  thirty- 
two  men,  and  there  will  probably  be  twenty  more  in  the  second  section. 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course.  The  lectures  have  been 
cut  down  from  two  a  week  to  one,  and  the  practical  work  has  been 
altered,  to  accord  more  nearly  with  the  present  western  practice,  by  the 
introduction  of  more  work  in  the  muftle  furnaces. 

Graduate  IVerk. — There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  graduate 
students  in  analytical  chemistry.  Besides  nine  students  taking  their 
major  for  M.A.,  or  minor  for  Ph.D.  in  analytical  chemistry,  there  are 
seven  new  men  all  of  whom  are  doing  quantitative  work  for  their  theses 
for  the  doctor's  degree.  Dr  Sherman  gives  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
a  new  course  (Chemistry  15)  which  is  an  advanced  course  in  proximate 
organic  analysis,  including  tanning  materials,  wines,  liquors,  carbohy- 
drates, proteids,  foods,  asphalts,  explosives  and  plants. 

The  plan  of  filling  the  students'  desks  during  the  summer  with  the 
apparatus  for  the  different  courses,  as  practiced  in  the  German  labora- 
tories, has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  begin  his  work  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  key  to  his  desk. 

The  greatly  increased  work  of  administration  and  instruction  leaves 
scarcely  any  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  for  original  research,  how- 
ever, the  following  work  is  planned  for  the  year ; 

Dr.  Miller ;  The  completion  of  the  analysis  of  the  ferrocyanides  of  cad- 
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mium  to  determine  the  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  precipitate 
under  different  conditiors. 

Dr.  Sherman  :  The  completion  of  the  work  on  the  structure  of  the  fat 
globules  in  milk;  and  the  heat  of  combustion  as  a  factor  iq  the  examina- 
tion of  lubricating  and  drying  oils. 

Dr.  Joiiet  is  preparing  an  extensive  article  on  the  analysis  of  slags  and 
cinders,  the  first  part  of  which  appears  in  this  number. 

Mr.  Hogarty  will  continue  his  work  on  the  assay  of  zinc  blendes. 

Dr.  Tingle  will  finish  an  investigation  on  unsaturated  organic  acids, 
already  well  under  way. 

The  thesis  work  of  the  graduate  students,  and  fourth  year  analytical 
chemists,  has  not  yet  been  assigned  except  in  two  cases  : 

Mr.  Walters  has  started  an  analytical  investigation  of  the  sage  plant. 

Mr.  Kern  will  work  on  the  analytical  behavior  of  uranium  with 
special  reference  to  its  separation  from  iron. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

During  the  past  year  several  changes  Have  occurred  in  the  laboratory  of 
Organic  Chemistry.  At  the  close  of  last  year's  work  Mr.  E.  W.  Scherr, 
Jr.,  the  assistant  in  this  laboratory,  withdrew,  to  take  up  the  study  of 
patent  law.  His  place  has  since  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Chas.  E.  Caspari,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Cas- 
pori  has  had  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject  of  Organic  Chemistry  un- 
der the  able  guidance  of  Professor  Remsen,  whose  assistant  he  has  been 
for  the  past  year,  and  will  have  special  charge  of  the  undergraduate  work 
in  the  laboratory. 

Another  change  of  importance  is  that  of  transferring  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary organic  (Chem.  20)  from  the  second  to  the  third  year.  Under 
the  old  arrangement  the  studies  of  the  third  year  made  a  serious  break 
between  the  organic  chemistry  of  the  second  and  fourth  years.  Here- 
after the  student  in  chemistry  will  begin  the  study  of  this  Dranch  in  his 
third  year  and  continue  it  without  interruption  throughout  his  entire 
fourth  year.  Another  advantage  of  this  transfer  is  the  equalizing  of  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  years,  the  second  year  having  been  much 
the  hardest,  and  the  third  year  the  easiest,  of  the  four  under  the  old 
system. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gotthelf,  who  last  year  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia, 
has  returned  to  continue  his  researches  with  Mr.  Bogert  in  the  organic 
laboratory,  several  papers  upon  these  investigations  having  already 
appeared. 

Four  researches  in  organic  chemistry,  papers  concerning  which  were 
read  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  are  being 
cootinned  in  the  organic  laboratory  this  year  in  addition  to  the  following  : 

Some  experiments  with  anthranilicnitrile.     By  Mr.  Bogert. 

The  synthesis  of  new  quinazolins.     By  Dr.  Gotthelf. 

Researches  on  Lindera  benzoin.     By  Dr.  Caspari. 

A  critical  study  of  lauric  acid.     By  Dr.  Caspari. 

Experiment  with  5 -aminosalicylic  acid.     By  Dr.  Dreyfus, 

A  new  synthesis  of  secondary  amines.     By  Dr.  Tingle. 

The  reactions  of  organic  bases  upon  hydroxy-  and  unsaturated  com- 
pounds.    By  Dr.  Tingle. 
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An  investigation  of  the  berry  of  MeUa  attdarath,  Linni.  Bjr  Dr. 
Chambliss. 

A  study  of  the  derivatives  of  metanitro  paratolutdin.  By  H.  St.  J. 
Hyde,  A.M. 

The  nitToptithalic  acids  and  their  derivatives.     By  L.  Boroschek,  A.M. 

The  direct  synthesis  of  cyclopentadiazenons.     By  D.  C,  Eccles,  B.S, 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  Messrs.  Bemhnm,  Falk, 
MofTatt  and  Pickhardt  will  start  original  work,  bo  that  during  the  second 
half  year  there  will  be  a  total  of  at  least  19  original  researches  being  con- 
ducted in  the  organic  laboratory,  a  total  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  establishment  of  several  new  courses  is  at  present  under  consider- 
ation. One  of  these  probably  wilt  be  an  elementary  course  designed  es- 
pecially for  students  not  intending  to  pursue  chemistry  as  a  profession. 
It  will  be  somewhat  similar  in  nature  to  the  existing  elementary  course 
(Chem.  20)  for  the  chemists,  but  will  be  more  popular  and  less  scientific 
in  character,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  course  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, touching  only  upon  the  most  important  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  illustrating  the  lectures  by  numerous  experiments.  It  is 
believed  that  such  a  couise  will  attract  many  students  from  the  College, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  etc.,  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
required  to  master  Chemistry  ao,  but  who  yet  would  be  very  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  less  detailed  course.  It  will  give  to  the  student  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  with  advantage  the  elementary 
laboratory  course  fChem.  30),  or,  with  outside  study,  to  take  up  the  more 
advanced  course  (^Chem.  31).  In  the  past  two  years  numerous  requests 
have  come  from  college  students  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  course. 

The  following  advanced  courses,  embodying  special  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work,  are  also  in  contemplation  : 

Color  chemistry. 

Essential  oils,  terpenes  and  perfumery. 

Synthetic  drugs. 

Stereochemistry. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  post-graduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Chemistry,  it  is  believed  that  before  long  the  demand  will  be 
sufiicient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  these  advanced 

Physic Ai,  Chemistry. 

This  laboratory  is  also  overcrowded  with  students,  having  nearly 
twice  as  many,  both  regular  and  post-graduate,  as  in  any  previous  year. 
Part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  change  in  the  course  by  which  the  rq;u- 
lar  second-year  chemists,  seventeen  in  number,  take  their  laboratory 
physics  under  Dr.  Morgan.  But  the  number  of  post-graduate  students, 
working  for  Ph.D.  degrees,  is  also  much  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 
In  order  to  give  greater  facilities,  an  adjoining  room,  hitherto  occupied 
by  one  of  the  professors,  has  been  vacated,  and  is  being  fitted,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  as  an  annex  to  the  laboratory  of  physical  chemistry.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  department  is  seriously  cramped  in  its  work  by  lack 
of  space. 

Four  investigations  have  already  been  started,  and  others  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  there  is  room  enough.     During  the  last  three  years. 
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since  woik  in  this  laboratory  was  commenced,  one  book  and  fifteen 
uticlea  have  been  published,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  number  wiD  be 
laigely  added  to,  this  year. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINING. 

We  regret  to  record  the  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of  Frank  C. 
Hooper,  who  was  recently  promoted  to  be  Instructor  in  Mining,  and 
who  expected  to  begin  his  new  duties  in  October.  After  his  return  from 
the  Summer  School  held  in  Colorado  in  July,  Mr,  Hooper  was  taken 
ill  with  a  low  fever,  apparently  resulting  from  overwork  and  a  run-down 
condition  of  his  system.  While  slowly  recovering  from  this,  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia  set  in  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  for  several 
weeks  his  life  was  in  danger.  Although  he  is  now  improving  satisfac- 
torily, his  complete  recovery  will  necessarily  be  slow,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  he  can  undertake  any  work.  His  place  in  the  department 
is  being  filled  temporarily  by  Edward  B.  Durham,  E.M.,  who  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Mines  in  1893. 

The  Summer  School  of  Mining  was  held  this  year  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  distria  of  Colorado.  On  May  29th  Adjunct  Professor  Peele  and 
Mr.  Hooper  left  New  York,  and  on  June  ad  reached  Victor,  Colorado, 
about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Cripple  Creek.  Victor  was  selected  as 
headquarters  for  the  session,  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  the  mines 
visited.  The  total  number  of  students  was  26.  As  four  members  of  the 
class  had  already  visited  the  mining  regions,  either  for  study  or  practical 
woik,  they  were  permitted,  by  special  arrangement,  to  make  independent 
tripe.  Messrs.  Lunt,  F.  H.  Morley  and  Lidgerwood  spent  several  weeks 
in  Aspen  and  Leadville,  and  W.  R.  Morley  did  his  work  at  the  Mary 
Mnrphy  Mine.  The  regular  session  at  Victor  was  attended  by  Messrs. 
Adams,  Armstrong,  Carrington,  Cary,  Colman,  Cornell,  Emerson,  Eyer, 
Flint,  Goode,  Gcxxlman,  Mills,  Roberts,  Rubidge,  Schirapcr,  Stanley, 
Stewart,  Thayer  and  Yung,  of  the  fourth  year,  Bateson,  of  the  third 
year,  and  Smith  and  Stroffregen,  entering  the  course  from  Cornell  and 
Princeton  respectively. 

Three  weeks  and  two  days  were  devoted  to  surface  and  underground 
detail  work  at  the  Vindicator  and  Lillie  Mines,  on  Bull  Hill.  In  caring 
for  the  class  Messrs.  Peele  and  Hooper  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Fulton,  who  had  special  charge  of  ihe  underground  surveying.  Mr. 
Fulton,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Mints,  has  been  during  the  past  year 
Instructor  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  In 
the  Vindicator  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  large  and  successful  properties 
in  the  district,  the  officers  allowed  us  the  utmost  freedom  in  carying  on 
our  work.  The  mine  is  being  operated  through  half  a  dozen  shafts, 
ranging  from  300  to  900  feet  in  depth.  We  were  also  given  valuable 
privileges  in  the  adjoining  Lillie  mine,  whose  1,135-foot  shaft  in  one  of 
the  deepest  in  the  district.  During  the  last  week  of  the  session  short 
visits  were  made  to  the  Victor,  Wild  Horse,  Independence,  Portland  and 
Granite  Mines.  We  were  unable  to  go  underground  either  at  the  Inde- 
pendence or  in  the  main  workings  of  the  Portland,  but  excellent  ex- 
amples of  wide  stopes  and  square-set  timbering  were  found  in  the  Granite 
mine.     On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  number  of  members  of  the  class  visited 
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infonnally  the  iDteresting  Doctor  mine,  which  latterly  has  been^prodoc- 
ing  extremely  rich  ore.  The  surface  plants  of  one  or  two  other  mines 
were  also  seen. 

As  a  large  part  of  the  class  was  due  at  Litchfield  on  July  list,  for  sur- 
veying, the  time  available  this  year  for  mining  was  shortened  by  several 
days,  to  allow  all  to  take  field  geology  and  a  portion  of  the  metallurg- 
ical work.  Three  days  were  therefore  devoted  under  Dr.  Bentley,  of  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy,  to  studying  the  Giltett  and  Economic  Gold 
Extraction  Company's  chlorination  mills.  The  latter  has  been  recently 
built  and  is  a  good  example  of  modern  plant.  Dr.  Hollick,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  took  charge  of  the  class  on  July  nth,  for  one 
week's  field  geology.  Afterward  a  part  of  the  class,  comprising  those 
who  had  completed  their  Litchfield  surveying,  continued  the  metallurgical 
work  at  Florence,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  City.  The  required  work  of  the 
Summer  School  being  finished  several  membera  of  the  class  made  ex- 
tended trips  to  other  mining  regions. 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  John  S.  Gary  and  J.  Wilson 
Cary,  of  Denver,  for  their  kind  assistance  and  influence  in  arranging  for 
the  summer  work ;  to  Messrs.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Secretary,  A,  F.  Holman, 
Superintendent,  and  the  foremen  of  the  Vindicator  mine,  for  their  cordi- 
ality and  liberality  during  our  long  stay  at  their  property;  and  to  Messrs. 
W.  F,  De  Camp,  Superintendent  of  the  Lillie  mine,  F.  M.  Woods  and 
other  officers  of  the  Wild  Horse  mine,  and  Lee  Wood,  Manager, 
and  the  superintendents,  of  the  Victor  and  Granite  mines. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district  is  an  interesting  one,  both  geologically  and 
in  the  methods  of  mining  employed,  and  the  c\is&  was  given  abundant 
opportunity  for  efficient  study. 

ROBiRT  Peelk. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  staET  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  remains  unchanged  in 
i^  personnel  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  L.  Lc  Count,  C.E.,  has  taken 
the  position  of  assistant  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  last  June  of  Mr. 
L.  McHarg,  C.E.  The  laboratory  equipment,  however,  has  been  consid- 
erably increased  and  actively  employed  even  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  summer  vacation.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Fairbanks 
Scales  Company  the  cement-testing  laboratory  has  had  its  plant  materi- 
ally increased  by  the  gift  of  the  latest  pattern  of  the  Fairbanks  cement - 
testing  machine,  and  the  complete  remodeling  of  the  older  machine  made 
by  the  same  company.  The  laboratory  is  now  fitted  to  make  the  widest 
range  of  examinations  in  cement,  mortar  and  concrete ;  and  work  of  that 
kind  is  now  in  progress  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

The  same  general  observations  apply  to  the  road  materials  testing  lab- 
ratory,  A  very  large  amount  of  this  class  of  work  has  been  performed 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months  for  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  State  Geol- 
ogist, and  for  the  Honorable  E.  A.  Bond,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
as  well  OR  for  a  number  of  private  parties.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  manage  - 
ment  of  the  Department  to  extend  the  use  of  all  its  laboratory  equipments 
so  as  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  practice  of  the  civil  engineer's  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country  at  as  many  points  as  possible. 
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The  special  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  department  to  develop 
in  an  efficient  and  broad  manner  its  work  in  the  railroad  field  arc  sus- 
tained in  every  possible  direction.  Its  railroad  subjects  are  being  con- 
stantly advanced  so  as  to  include  the  broader  fields  of  railroad  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  construction  and  maintenance.  These  considerations 
have  had  a  very  effective  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  railroad  field 
work  of  the  summer  school,  held  near  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  The  last 
session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Surveying  closed  in  September  and  has 
been  most  successful  in  every  respect,  not  only  in  the  instruction  work  but 
in  numbers,  which  have  been  greater  than  ever  before. 

Owing  to  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  either  the  Department 
or  the  University  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  this  Department  is  not  yet 
completedi  although  very  considerable  progi-ess  toward  \'a  completion  has 
been  made  dunng  the  past  two  months.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  in 
condition  to  be  laed  by  the  present  fourth-year  class. 

W.  H.  B. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   METALLURGY. 

Dr.  Josrph  Struthers  resigned  the  tutorship  in  metallurgy  on  January 
I,  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Itentley,  S.B.  (Columbia),  at 
first  as  lecturer  and  later  as  instructor  in  metallurgy. 

The  Summer  School  was  held  in  two  sections,  the  first  of  which,  for 
students  in  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering,  studied  ths  metallurgy  of 
lead  and  stiver  in  Colorado;  the  second,  for  students  in  metallurgy  and 
in  mechanical  engineering,  studied  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  metallurgical  laboratory  received  from  Messrs.  Fraser  &  Chalmers 
a  cupola  furnace  for  smelting  copper  ores,  and  a  large  English  cupel  fur- 
nace, and  from  the  Wjlbraham  Baker  Blower  Company  a  Green  blower. 
These  important  gifts  will  enable  the  department  to  widen  the  labora- 
tory instruction  very  materially. 

The  Department  has  purchased  many  new  and  important  pieces  of 
apparatus,  including  many  special  furnaces,  a  Roberts-Austen  autographic 
Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  a  portable  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer,  and  Le 
Chatelier's  new  microscope  for  opaque  objects,  with  monochromatic 
illumination  by  mercury  arcs. 

^  The  metallurgical  laboratory,  as  in  previous  years,  has  been  used 
chiefly  by  advanced  students ;  but  a  new  course,  metallui^y  6A,  of 
laboratory  instruction  for  students  in  mining  engineering  has  h«en  organ- 
izcd  and  will  be  given  during  the  coming  winter.  Students  in  metallurgy 
coDtinue  to^take  the  longer  laboratory  Course  6. 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHtTECTURE. 
In  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  year  has  opened  with  an  entering 
class  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  last  year's.  It  is  apparently  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  containing,,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  graduates  of  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  '  Several  of  last  year's  special  students  have 
passed  their  examinations  and  joined  the  regular  classes.     The  work  has 
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started  with  promptness  and  enthnsium,  and  is  profiting  by  the  changes 
lately  made  in  the  curriculum,  especially  by  the  concentration  in  the 
third  year  of  all  the  work  in  specifications  and  building  materialB,  and 
the  aaignment  of  the  whole  of  Thuisday,  every  week,  to  alternate  ex- 
ercises in  office  practice  and  in  engineering  design, 

Each  of  the  four  years  of  the  course  has  now  come  to  have  a  char- 
acter of  its  own.  The  first  year  is  devoled  to  the  more  elemeotarr 
branches  of  design,  drawing  and  mathematics.  In  the  second  year  the 
drawing  and  design  take  on  a  more  practical  and  profeuional  character, 
and  the  mathematics  gives  place  to  theoretical  mechanics.  The  third  year 
is  distinctively  technical,  the  practical  work  just  mentioned  being  accom- 
pauied  by  the  study  of  architectural  engineering.  Historical  studies, 
with  stated  work  in  historical  research  and  historical  design,  run  through 
these  years,  with  weekly  practice  in  writing  upon  architectural  subjects. 
These  culminate  in  the  fourth  year  in  a  series  of  papers  of  considerable 
importance  which  are  read  to  the  class  and  which  afford  its  members  a 
valuable  experience  both  in  investigations  and  in  putting  into  shape  the 
results  of  their  investigations.  This  is  the  principal  class  work  of  the 
fourth  year,  mainly  occupying  the  evenings,  so  that  the  days  are  left  free 
for  the  study  of  problems  in  architectural  design  of  a  somewhat  advanced 
character.  Those  who  elect  to  do  so  substitute  for  this  work  advanced 
work  in  architecture  engineering. 

Fifteen  students  graduated  in  June,  as  against  twelve  in  1899. 

The  Columbia  Fellowship  in  Architecture  was  awarded  to  Theodore 
Blondel,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1899,  by  a  jury  nominated  by  the  Municipal 
Art  Society.  The  subject  of  the  cotnpetition  was  "A  Monumental 
Fountain  in  Central  Park."  Honorable  mention  wasawaided  to  Bayard 
S.  Cairns,  of  the  class  of  1899,  and  William  R.  Parsons,  of  the  class  of 
i89&- 

MeSTs.  Balb,  Cook  and  Willard  have  presented  to  the  school  a  model 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  house,  and  Messrs.  Bowrig  and  Tilton  a  large 
drawing  of  the  United  States  Hospital  at  Ellis  Island. 

A  paper  on  "The  Artistic  Designing  of  Tall  Buildings,"  written  in 
French  by  Professor  Hamlin,  was  read  before  the  International  Congress 
of  Architects  at  Paris  in  August,  by  G.  0.  Totten,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  this 
school  in  1891,  delegate  to  the  Congress.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
ComfU  Rendu  of  the  proceedings. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  GEODESY. 
The  Summer  School  in  practical  geodesy  carried  on  its  work  at  Oster- 
ville,  Massachusetts.  The  class  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Jaooby,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  J.  R.  Wcmlingcr  and  L.  Le  Count  The 
work  done  this  summer  covered  the  usual  ground,  but  improvements  were 
made  in  the  part  of  the  course  relating  to  base  measurements.  In  the 
first  place,  a  standard  100  base  meter  was  laid  down  and  monumented 
permanently  in  the  spring  by  Professor  Jacoby  and  Charles  Derleth.  C.E., 
who  visited  Ostervillc  for  that  purpose.  The  base  proper  was  then  meas- 
ured by  the  students  with  a  steel  tape,  standardized  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  100-meter  standard  base.  The  new  arrangement  proved  very 
satisfactory. 
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During  the  summer  Professor  Reea  was  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  from 
June  7th  to  August  2d,  as  United  States  juror  in  the  department  having 
charge  of  instiuments  of  precision  He  had  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
for  examining  the  latest  types  of  astronomical  and  physical  apparatus. 
Professor  Rees  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  German  exhibits. 
He  slates  that  the  German  instruments  were  so  much  superior  to  those 
exhibited  by  any  other  nation  that  the  juror  for  Great  Britain,  Profes- 
sor Boys,  of  London,  proposed  to  the  jury  that  Germany  should  receive 
a  prize  which  should  recognize  this  fact.  Professor  Boys's  motion  was 
seconded  by  the  United  States  juror,  but  the  rules  relating  to  awards  did 
not  allow  of  any  such  prize.  The  German  Governmtiit  published  a  vol' 
ume  of  250  pages,  illustrating  and  describing  all  the  instruments  of  pre- 
cision exhibited  by  the  German  makers.  Catalogues  were  printed  in  the 
French,  English  and  German  languages,  so  that  the  jurors  could  read  the 
descriptions  in  the  language  which  best  suited  them. 

Professor  Rees  also  was  United  States  delegate  Co  the  Congress  on 
Chronometry,  which  met  at  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  he  attended  by 
special  invitation  the  Astronomical  Conference  which  met  to  discuss  the 
work  now  going  on  with  reference  to  cataloguing  and  charting  the  stars 
by  photography.  This  Conference  also  discussed  the  ways  and  means  for 
making  obs^vations  during  the  coming  winter  of  the  planet  Eros,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  value  of  Solar  Parallax. 

Unfortunately,  as  Columbia  has  not  provided  the  astronomical  depart- 
ment with  themeans  for  mourning  the  Rutherfurd  photographic  telescope, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Columbia  Observatory  to  offer  to  assist  in  this 
scheme  so  far  as  taking  photographs  was  concerned,  but  the  Director 
oflTcrcd  to  measure  and  reduce  photographs  that  might  be  taken  by  other 
observatories,  especially  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  properly  stated  that  the  Lick  Observatory  has  requested  the  astronom- 
ical department  to  examine  certain  photographs  taken  with  the  Crosslcy 
refJector  (mirror  three  feet  in  diameter),  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  that  iosiniment  can  be  used  with  accuracy  in  the  above-men- 
tioned work. 

Professor  Rees  spent  a  month  in  England,  and  visited  the  observa- 
tories at  Greenwich,  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 


GEOLOGICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

As  soon  as  examinations  closed  in  May,  Professor  Kemp  conducted  a 
Summer  School  of  Geology  for  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Peekskill. 
The  class  studied  and  mapped  a  large  part  of  the  eruptive  area  called 
the  Cortland  series  among  geologists.  After  this  work,  Mr,  Van  Ingen 
took  chaise  of  the  students  for  a  study  of  the  strata  neir  Rondout.  An 
excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  to  observe  folds,  faults,  unconform- 
ities and  other  structural  phenomena.  The  Department  has  already  re- 
ceived two  reports  based  upon  this  work  which  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  officers  are  growing  to  realize  more  and  more  the  importance  of  field 
experience  to  the  mining  engineer,  and  are,  therefore,  endeavoring  to 
provide  opportunities  for  observation  of  structural  phenomena  both  on 
the  Saturday  excursions  and  during  the  Summer  School. 
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Id  the  ea  ly  part  of  July,  Dr.  Hollick  conducted  an  additional  Sum- 
mer School  for  those  students  of  Mining  Engineering  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  Summer  School  of  Mining  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Dr. 
Hollick  made  his  headquarters  at  Canyon  City  and  the  work  was  per- 
furroed  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  that  place.  The 
field  proved  to  be  a  most  instructive  one  and  excellent  results  were  at- 
tained. During  the  last  week  in  June,  The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  was  in  session  at  Columbia  and  Professor 
Kemp  delivered  the  Vice- presidential  address  before  the  Section  of  Geol- 
c^.  His  subject  was  "  Pre-Cambrian  Sediments  in  the  Adirondacks." 
lo  the  address  he  gave  a  description  of  the  most  recent  results  which 
have  been  reached  in  the  study  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  these  moun- 
tains. 

Professor  Kemp  passed  the  summer  in  British  Columbia,  and  expects 
to  prepare  later  on  a  scientific  paper  upon  the  basis  of  his  observation 
there  Dr.  Julien  was  bi»ied  with  the  geology  of  Cape  Cod  durinf;  the 
vacacioD,  and  has  already  presented  a  short  account  of  his  obscrvuions 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr.  Van  Ingen  performed 
some  field  work  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester. 
During  the  summer  the  Geological  Survey  of  Louisiana  issued  Special  Re- 
port No,  s,  on  "A  Collection  of  Fossil  Plants  from  Northwestern  Louis- 
iana," by  Dr.  Hollick,  illustrated  with  sixteen  plates.  In  the  forthcom- 
ing annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey,  now  in  press, 
is  another  report  from  Dr.  Hollick  on  "  The  Relation  between  Forestry 
and  Geology  in  New  Jersey,"  illustrated  by  a  map,  showing  forestral  dis- 
tribution in  the  Sute. 

Dr.  Hollick  was  traveling  in  the  West  during  the  vacation,  visiting  the 
Grand  Calton  of  the  Colorado,  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  other  points  of 
interest. 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY  AND  ELECTROMETALLURGY. 

By  F-RANCIS  B.  CROCKER. 

Part  L    Theory. 

Iitiroductory. — Elcctrochemirtry  may  be  defined  as  that  branch 
of  science  relating  to  the  electrical  production  of  chemical  sub- 
stances and  chemical  action  or  vice  versa,  to  the  generation  of 
electrical  energy  by  chemical  action. 

Electrometallurgy  is  the  branch  of  science  that  relates  to  the 
electrical  production  and  treatment  of  metals. 

The  two  subjects  are  based  upon  the  same  principles,  the  theory, 
laws  and  data  of  one  being  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Hence, 
these  principles  as  given  in  Part  L  are  common  to  both  branches, 
no  distinction  being  necessary  unless  specially  noted,  in  fact  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  separation  between  them. 

Electrochemistry  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 
I.  Electrolytic  Chemistry,  which  consists  in  separating  or 
producing  other  action  upon  chemical  substances  by  the  decom- 
posing effect  of  an  electric  current.    Since  the  electrolyte  is  usually 
in  the  liquid  state,  we  have : 

"  Wet  methods"  with  solutions. 

"  Dry  methods  "  with  /iised  materials. 

Electrolytic  chemistry  is  applied  to  the  following  purposes: 

{a)  E&etrvfytic  production  of  clumicals,  as,  for  example,  caustic 
soda  and  chlorine  from  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
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[p)  Electrolytic  refining  of  cfumicals  by  the  elimination  of  im- 
purities. 

{c)    Electrolytic  c/umical  effects,  such  as  bleaching,  tanning,  etc 

[d)  Electrolytic  chemical  analysis,  as  in  copper  determination. 

[e)  Primary  batteries  including  various  forms  of  voltaic  ceil  tn 
which  electrical  energy  is  generated  by  chemical  action. 

(/)  Secondary  batteries  are  quite  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  ia 
this  case  the  chemical  action  must  be  reversible  so  that  after  pe- 
riods of  working  the  cell  may  be  charged  or  brought  back  to  an 
active  condition  by  sending  through  it  a  current  opposite  in  direc- 
tion to  that  which  it  generates. 

2.  Electrothermal  Chemistry  includes  those  methods  in  which 
electric  current  raises  the  temperature  of  materials,  usually  to  a 
high  degree,  in  order  to  produce  chemical  action,  but  the  effects 
are  not  due  to  eltctrolysis,  alternating  currents  being  generally 
employed. 

Cliemical  action  with  electrical  luating^  as  for  example,  the  produc- 
tion of  calcium  carbide  from  lime  and  carbon  in  an  electric  furnace. 

Electrical  Fusion  of  Chemicals  is  similar  to  the  preceding 
method,  being  accom^jlished  by  heating  in  an  electric  furna::e,  but 
is  merely  a  physical  process  since  it  involves  no  chemical  action, 
as,  for  example,  the  fusion  of  some  refractory  substance  such  as 
silica  or  alumina.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  brick  by  actu- 
ally melting  instead  of  baking  the  clay.  This  would  naturally  be 
included  under  the  head  of  applied  chemistry. 

Electrometallurgy  may  be  subdivided  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  electrochemistry;  in  fact  it  could  be  included  directly 
with  the  latter.  The  distinction  is  mainly  nominal,  those  methods 
in  which  metals  p. ay  the  prominent  part  being  called  metal lui^ical. 
On  the  other  hand  primary  and  secondary  batteries  are  put  under 
the  head  of  electrochemistry,  although  their  active  plates  usually 
consist  of  metal.  Since  it  is  customary,  however,  to  consider  the 
two  sciences  separately,  the  following  classification  of  electrometal- 
lurgy is  given. 

I.  Electrolytic  Metallurgy,  which  consists  in  separating  or 
producing  other  actions  upon  metals  by  the  decomposing  effect  of 
an  electric  current.  Since  the  el.ectrolyte  is  usually  in  the  liquid 
state,  we  have : 
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'*  Wet  methods  "  with  solviions. 

"  Dry  methods  "  with  fused  materials. 

Electrolytic  metallurgy  is  applied  to  the  following  purposes : 

[a]  Electrolytic  production  of  metals,  being  the  art  of  obtaining 
them  from  their  compounds  by  electrically  decomposing  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  solution  or  fusion,  as,  for  example,  the  Hall  process 
of  extracting  aluminum  from  alumina  dissolved  in  fused  cryolite. 

{b)  Siecirofytic  refining  of  metals  which  consists  in  eliminating 
impurities  by  electrodepositing  the  metal  itself,  the  foreign  sub- 
stances being  left  behind  in  the  anode  or  bath,  or  vice  versa;  as 
for  example,  the  well  known  electrolytic  refining  of  copper  from 
the  crude  metal. 

(r)  Electroplating,  which  is  the  art  of  coating  articles  with  an 
adherent  layer  of  metal  by  elcctrodeposition,  as  in  nickel  plating, 

[d)  EUctrotyping,  which  is  the  art  of  reproducing  the  form  of 
type,  medals  and  other  objects  by  electrodepositing  metal  on  the 
object  itself  or  on  a  mould  obtained  from  it 

2.  Electrical  Smelting,  which  consists  in  reducing  metallic  com- 
pounds by  chemical  action  at  a  high  temperature  produced  by  an 
electric  current,  as,  for  example,  the  Cowles  process  for  the  produc- 
tion in  an  electric  furnace  of  aluminum  bronze  from  a  mixture  of 
alumina,  carbon  and  metallic  copper. 

3.  Electrical  Heating  and  Working  of  Metals,  which  consists 
in  treating  metals  mechanically  with  the  aid  of  heat  generated  by 
electric  currents,  as  in  electrical  welding,  forging,  rolling,  casting, 
tempering,  etc. 

Historical  Rotes. — Immediately  following  the  invention  of  the 
primary  battery  by  Volta  in  1800,  Nicholson  and  Carlisle  dis- 
covered the  chemical  action  of  the  electric  current  in  decomposing 
water. 

In  1 807  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  gave  his  famous  lecture  "  On  Some 
Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity,"  he  having,  the  same  year,  dis- 
covered the  metals  sodium  and  potassium  by  reducing  their  com- 
pounds electrolytically. 

In  1834  Faraday*  established  definite  laws  and  nomenclature 
for  electrochemistry.  From  1836  to  1839  jacobi,  Spencer,  Jordan 
and  Elkington  applied  these  principles  to  practical  use  in  the  mak- 

*  "  Experimeiital  Reiearchci,"  Vol,  I.,  pp.  195-158. 
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ing  of  electrotypes.  Since  that  time  the  theory  as  well  as  appli- 
cations of  electrochemistry  and  electrometatlurgy  have  made  steady 
progress  in  electrotyping,  electroplating,  in  the  production,  refining 
and  working  of  chemicals  and  metals  and  in  the  development  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  batteries.  The  advance,  however.has  not  been 
as  great  or  as  rapid  as  it  promised  to  be,  and  several  other  branches 
of  electrical  engineering, -such  as  telegraphy,  telephony,  electric 
lighting  and  electric  power,  have  all  far  outstripped  electrochcmis- 
tiy  and  electrometallurgy  in  the  extent  and  value  of  their  results, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  latter  were  the  first  practicdl  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  and  three  out  of  the  four  other  applications 
have  been  developed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  liut,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  electrocheniistry  and 
electrometallurgy  are  certainly  destined  to  become  of  enormous  im- 
portance in  the  near  future. 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Piiociples,  as  well  as  the  quanti- 
tative relations  of  electrochemistry  and  electrometallurgy,  are  more 
exact  than  those  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  science,  since  the 
two  most  important  electrical  unit.-) — v<rit  and  ampere — are  both 
directly  based  upon  electrochemistry,  the  former  being  defined  in 
terms  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark  cell,  and  the  latter  being  defined  as 
the  current  which  deposits  .001118  gram  of  silver  per  second 
These  definitions  were  selected  by  the  Inlernattonal  Electrical  Con- 
gress, Chicago,  1893,  as  being  the  most  reliable,  and  have  since 
been  legalized  by  nearly  all  civilizt;d  countries,  which  goes  to  show 
the  accuracy  and  certainty  of  clectroi  hemical  science. 

Nevertheless,  knowledge  concerning  these  sciences  is  not  general 
and  most  electrical  engineers  are  not  very  familiar  with  their  theory 
or  even  practice,  while  they  may  be  well  informed  concerning  the 
mechanical  side  of  their  profession.  A  similar  statement  is  ap- 
plicable to  most  chemists,  whose  lamiliarity  with  chemistry  is  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  knowiedtjc  of  electrochemistry. 

The  laws  and  data  of  electric  heating,  upon  which  the  other 
branches  of  these  sciences  are  based,  are  also  very  definite,  and 
these  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  after  those  of  electrolysis. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  has  a  general  acquaintance  with 
electrical  terms,  units  and  principles,  and,  if  not,  he  is  referred  to 
some  elementary  work  from  which  he  should  ubtain  this  knowledge 
before  attempting  to  study  any  special  branch  of  electrical  science. 
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Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  too  common  practice 
of  devoting  the  first  half  of  each  article  or  book  tolhese  same 
general  principles. 

TJu  principles  of  electrolysis  are  based  upon  Faraday's  laws  which 
may  be  combined  and  stated  as  follows : 

The  amount  of  chemical  actim  produced  [for  example,  the  weight 
of  meted  deposited)  by  an  electric  current,  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  current,  to  the  chemical  egutvalent  of  the  material 
a£ted  upon  and  to  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows.  To 
explain  this  law  physically,  modern  theory  assumes  that  an 
electrolyte  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  particles  some  of  which  are 
tree  and  are  called  wns,  one  set  carries  positive  and  the  other  nega- 
tive electric  charges.  The  positive  ions,  which  include  all  of  the 
n>etals  as  well  as  hydrogen  and  a  few  other  elements,  move  or 
"  migrate "  toward  the  negative  electrode  and  there  neutralize  or 
deposit  their  charges  The  negative  ions  which  include  ox)^en, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine  and  the  acid  radicals  migrate  toward  the 
positive  electrode  and  there  neutralize  or  deposit  thdr  charges. 

These  ions  on  reaching  the  electrodes  are  liberated  as  solids 
liquids  or  gases  or  produce  secondary  reactions  according  to  their 
(Mtlinary  physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  the  electric  charge  is  equal  for  all  monad  ions,  half  as  much 
for  dyads,  and  so  on,  hence  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  trans- 
ferred, that  is,  the  same  current  for  the  same  time  will  always  re- 
quire the  deposition  of  the  same  total  valency  of  ions  on  each 
electrode.  It  follows  that  the  weight  deposited  is  proportional  to 
the  weight  divided  by  the  valency  ions  which  is  the  same  as  their 
chemical  equivalent,  thus  agreeing  with  Faraday's  law. 

This  law  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  simple  expression.  Call- 
ing C  the  current  in  amperes,  /  the  time  in  seconds,  w  the  weight 
in  grams  of  the  given  material  and  Z  its  chemical  equivalent,  we 
have 

w :  CZt.  (i) 

This  establishes  a  fundamental  and  definite  relation  between 
electrical  and  chemical  science.  The  relation  is  made  still  more 
direct  by  calling  the  weight  in  grams  of  each  element  liberated  by 
one  ampere  in  one  second  (/.  e.  one  coulomb)  its  electrochemical 
equivalent.     Hence  designating  this  quantity  as  z,  we  have 

w  —  Cst.  (3) 
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With  this  expression,  calculations  of  the  weight  of  metal  de- 
posited by  a  given  current  and  other  similar  problems,  may  be 
easily  solved. 

One  ampere  deposits  .001 1 18  gram  of  silver  per  second,  in  fact 
it  is  thus  that  the  ampere  is  legally  defined,  as  already  started. 
The  chemical  equivalent  of  silver  is  107.11,  the  same  as  its  atomic 
weight  since  it  is  a  univalent  element.  By  Faraday's  law  the 
weight  of  any  other  material  liberated  will  be  proportional  to  its 
chemical  equivalent,  to  the  cmrent  and  to  the  time,  hence 

.001118  ZCi  „^  .  ^ 

a--  --j^^yj  -  -.00001044  ^a  (3) 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  unity,  the  weight 
of  hydrogen  set  free  by  one  ampere  in  one  second  would  be 
.00001044  gram;  therefore  by  definition  this  constant  is  the  elec- 
trochemical equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Its  product  with  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  any  element  is  obviously  the  electrochemical  equiva- 
lent of  that  element. 

The  foregoing  expressions  involve  awkward  decimal  fractions 
and  the  second  as  a  unit  of  time.  It  is  more  convenient  in  most 
cases  to  consider  the  weight  liberated  in  one  hour,  so  multiplying 
the  constant  in  (3)  by  3600  we  have 

ui=.oi76ZCT,  (4) 

in  which  7  is  the  time  in  hours,  (77  being  therefore  ampere-hours. 
From  (4)  by  transposition  the  current  required  to  liberate  a  given 
weight  in  a  given  time  is  found  to  be  : 

26.6  w 

<:-  ZT  ■  (5) 

If  £  is  the  E.M.F.  employed  the  power  consumed  in  watts  is : 

Ec.^p.  if.) 

If  the  weight  is  given  in  pounds  W,  we  have,  since  there  are  453.6 
grams  in  one  pound  : 

W=  .0000829  ZCT,  (I) 
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^^       12065.  WE  ,  ^ 

EC ^.^~.  (9) 

In  these  expressions,  all  of  the  quantities  are  easily  and  defi- 
nitely determined  with  the  exception  of  the  equivalent  Z.  To  the 
electrician  this  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  points  in  electrochem- 
istry. The  chemical  equivalent  Z  of  any  clement  is  the  weight 
which  is  equivalent  to  one  gram  of  hydrogen  in  chemical  combi- 
nations, hence  : 

,       .    ,        .     ,  atomic  weight  ,     , 

chemical  equivalent  =     „ — -■  -~—P — .  {10} 

eftective  valency 

For  example,  35.18  grams  of  chlorine  combine  with  one  gram  of 
hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  (HCt),  and  since  one  atom  of 
chlorine  combines  with  one  of  hydrogen,  the  valency  or  ratio  of 
the  number  of  atoms  is  one.  Hence  both  the  atomic  weight  ctnd 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  chlorine  are  35. iS.  But  it  requires  two 
atoms  of  chlorine  to  satisfy  one  of  zinc  and  form  zinc  chloride 
(ZnCl,),  that  is  2  x  35.18  grams  of  chlorine  combine  with  64.9 
grams  of  zinc;  therefore  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  is  64.9,  its 
chemical  equivalent  is  64.9  -i-  2  =  32.45  because  its  valency  or  com- 
bining value  of  each  atom  is  2.  In  the  case  of  iron  there  are  two 
compounds  with  chlorine:  FeCI,  and  FeCl,,  The  former,  or  fer- 
rous chloride,  is  analogous  to  zinc  chloride  and  the  chemical  equiv- 
alent is  27.8,  being  one-half  of  55.6,  the  atomic  weight.  But  in  the 
latter,  or  ferric  chloride,  the  number  of  chlorine  atoms  are  three 
times  those  of  iron,  hence  the  effective  valency  is  3  and  the  chem- 
ical equivalent  is 

55.6 -i- 3-  18.53. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  latter  compound  is  Fe,CI,  since  there  are 
two  atoms  of  iron  in  each  molecule  or  group  of  atoms,  and  in  this 
case  the  total  valency  of  iron  is  4,  one  "  bond  "  or  unit  of  the  val- 
ency being  required  to  hold  the  two  atoms  together.  The  ratio  of 
the  number  of  atoms,  however,  is  3,  which  is  the  effective  valency. 

Thus   certain  elements  are   monads,  having   valency  a>  i   and 

chem.  equiv.  =  atomic  weight,  such  as  sodium,  potassium,  silver, 

chlorine,  iodine  and  bromine;  others,  such  as  zinc  and  oxygen, 

,     ,    ,     .         ,                     ,   ,                       atomic   weight, 
are  dyads,  havmg  valency  =  2  and  chem.  equiv,  = ^— 

while  many  others  are  triads,  tetrads  or  have  two  or  more  different 
valencies,  with  corresponding  chemical  equivalents. 
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This  matter  is  of  great  importance'both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally. For  example,  copper  forms  two  chlorides,  Cu,Cl,  and  CuO, 
In  the  former  the  chemical   equivalent  =»  atomic   weight  =  63.1. 

In  the  latter  the   chemical   equivalent—- — — ■  "^=  3t-55- 

Hence  the  actual  weight  of  copper  deposited  would  be  hvke  as 
great  when  the  former  is  electrolyzed,  the  current  and  time  being 
the  same.  Similar  facts  apply  to  the  case  of  other  elements  which 
have  two  or  more  difTercnt  valencies. 

Ihe  equivaients  of  com/'ourui  su&sta/tces  ^Tc  similar  to  those  of  ele- 
ments, being  the  proportions  in  which  they  combine.  For  ex- 
ample, the  amount  of  the  radical  SO,  that  tends  to  be  set  free  when 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (CuSO,)  is  electrolyzed,  would  be 
Z^  3l:^3_+  (4  X.  i_ll?)  _  47.68.  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur 

being  3 1 .83,  of  oxygen  1 5.88,  and  the  valency  of  SO,  is  2,  since  it 
would  require  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  combine  with  it  and  form 
sulphuric  acid  (H^O,).  In  other  words,  there  is  one  equivalent 
=  47.68  grams  of  50,  for  each  equivalent=  31. S5  grams  of  cop- 
per. As  a  matter  of  fact  SO,  is  not  a  staple  compound  and  it 
would  either  combine  with  the  anode  to  form  a  sulphate,  or  if 
that  were  carbon,  and,  therefore,  not  acted  upon,  the  50,  would 
break  up  into  SO,  +  O,  the  former  combining  with  the  water  of 
the  solution  to  form  H,SO,  and  the  latter  being  liberated  as  a  gas. 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  caustic  soda  (NaOH)  being  32.88 
-f-  15.88  +  I  =  39.76,  there  would  be  39.76  grams  of  that  com- 
pound produced  (or  35.18  grams  of  chlorine  and  I  gram  of  hydro- 
gen set  free,  when  a  solution  of  salt  ( MaCI)  is  subjected  to  electrol- 
ysis.    The  reaction  is  NaCl  +  H,0  =  NaOH  -f  CI  +  H. 

To  find  the  weight  of  caustic  soda  produced  by  a  certain  current 
in  a  certain  time,  substitute  in  (3)  the  number  of  amperes  and  sec- 
onds br  C  and  (  and  the  chemical  equivalent  3976  for  Z. 

T/ie  actual  weight  of  deposit  or  amount  of  chemical  action  is  some- 
times less  than  the  theoretical  value,  i.  e.,  that  calculated  by  equa- 
tions (2)  or  (4).  Indeed,  some  authorities  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  truth  of  Faraday's  law.  In  the  opinion  of  the  v(riter  the  dis- 
crepancies can  usually  be  explained,  and  are  no  greater  and  often 
less  than  the  modifications  which  have  to  be  made  in  alt  laws  on 
acttount  of  the  conditions  in  each  practical  case. 

The  most  serious  cause  which  reduces  the  weight  of  metal  de- 
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posited  is  the  setting  free  of  hydrogen  in  place  of  the  metal.  This, 
however,  is  perfectly  covered  by  Faraday's  law,  since  the  apparent 
loss  of  metal  is  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  hydrogen.  The 
liberation  of  hydrogen  is  likely  to  occur :  First,  if  the  current  den- 
sity (amperes  per  square  centimeter)  is  too  great ;  second,  if  the 
solution  is  weak,  and  third,  if  the  metal  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen  and  decomposes  the  water,  thereby  setting  free  the  hydro- 
gen. In  regard  to  current  density  it  is  found  that  a  certain  value 
gives  the  best  results  as  to  the  character  and  weight  of  deposit, 
and  if  this  rate  is  exceeded  there  is  a  tendency  to  evolve  gas  and 
produce  a  pulverulent  deposit.  If  the  solution  is  too  weak  a  simi- 
hir  effect  is  produced,  since  the  compound  becomes  used  up  near 
the  surface  of  the  cathode  and  the  current  is  forced  to  liberate 
hydrogen  instead  of  the  metal.  In  other  words  the  velocity  of 
migration  of  the  ions  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  them  rapidly 
enough  at  the  electrode  when  the  current  density  is  excessive  and 
the  number  of  ions  are  inadequate  when  the  solution  is  too  dilute. 

Another  reason  for  loss  of  metal  in  electrodeposition  is  lec^ 
action,  by  which  it  is  dissolved  after  being  deposited.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, free  acid  is  put  in  the  bath  to  increase  its  conductivity,  as 
is  often  done,  this  tends  to  dissolve  some  of  the  metal  deposited, 
and  the  weight  finally  obtained  may  be  considerably  less  than  that 
which  the  current  actually  produces.  The  tendency  to  local  action 
is  increased  by  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  deposit  or  bath,  as,  for 
example,  dissimilar  chemical  composition  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
deposit,  whereby  voltaic  action  is  set  up  between  different  portions 
of  the  plate. 

The  actual  weight  of  caustic  soda  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of 
salt  solution  may  be  less  than  that  calculated  in  the  manner  de- 
scritjed  on  the  preceding  page.  The  discrepancy,  however,  is 
usually  due  to  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  caustic  soda  into  sodium 
hypochlorite  (NaClO)  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  which  is  aiso 
produced.  This  secondary  reaction  can  be  avoided  by  interposing 
a  parous  diaphragm  to  prevent  the  chlorine  and  caustic  soda  Irom 
mixing.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  cases  shows  any  real  viola- 
tion of  Faraday's  law  ;  they  arc  merely  due  to  improper  conditions 
which  can  usually  be  corrected. 

Hastening  c/temical  aciion  by  tlectrk  currents  sometimes  produces 
peculiar  results.  If  one  cell  of  a  battery  is  generating  current  in  an 
electric  curcuit,and  anotheccelUs  added  in  series,  then  the  current 
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in  amperes  is  doubled  as  well  as  the  E.M.F.,  provided  the  internal 
resistance  is  insignificant;  hence  two  cells  produce  four  times  the 
power  of  one.  The  explanation  is  that  the  addition  of  a  second 
cell  causes  the  Rrst  to  work  and  consume  zinc  at  twice  the  rate  of 
a  single  cell  and  also  adds  its  own  power. 

This  principle  may  be  utilized  to  hasten  the  solution  of  a  metal 
or  other  electrochemical  action.  Copper  is  not  quickly  dissolved 
by  sulphuric  acid,  but,  if  it  be  used  as  the  anode  of  an  electrolytic 
cell  containing  the  dilute  acid,  the  solution  can  be  effected  with 
great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  large  current,  the  weight  dissolved 
being  given  by  equation  (4).  The  E.M.F.  may  be  small,  being 
only  that  required  to  overcome  the  resistance,  since  the  combina- 
tion of  the  copper  evolves  more  energy  than  the  liberation  of  the 
hydrogen  consumes,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  would  aid  instead 
of  oppose  the  current. 

General  Relation  Between  the  Electrical  Quantities. — The 
electrical  quantities  in  a  circuit  in  which  electrolytic  work  is  being 
done  are  related  in  a  manner  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  Ohm's  law, 

in  which  C  is  the  current  in  amperes,  E  is  the  direct  E.M.F.  in 
volts  of  the  dynamo  or  other  source  of  current,  e  is  the  counter 
E.M.F,  set  up  by  the  cell,  R  is  the  internal  resistance  in  ohms  ot 
the  generator,  R^  is  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  connecting 
the  generator  with  the  cell,  and  R^  is  the  resistance  of  the  elec- 
trolytic cell  itself.  These  quantities  can  be  pre-determined  or 
calculated  even  before  the  apparatus  is  made,  or  they  may  be 
actually  measured  by  electrical  instruments  in  the  case  of  an  exist- 
ing plant. 

The  direct  KM.F.,  which  must  be  produced  by  the  source  of  cur- 
rent in  any  given  case,  is  found  by  solving  equation  (II)  with  re- 
■^ect  to  E. 

£=f  +  CiR^  +  R^  +  R^.  (12) 

If  £  be  raised  or  lowered,  the  current  will  be  increased  or  de- 
creased accordingly.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  current  may 
be  regulated,  usually  by  varying  the  field  strength  of  the  dynamo 
by  means  of  a  rheostat.     A  variable  resistance  inserted  in  the 
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main  circuit  would  have  a  similar  effect,  but  is  wasteful  of  energy. 
In  most  cases  it  is  simpler  to  consider  the  voltage  ^measured  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  the  cell,  in  place  of  £the  total  E.M.F.  of 
the  generator.  This  voltage  is  less  than  £by  the  amount  of  the 
drop  in  the  generator  and  in  the  conductors;  that  is 

V=  E~  C{R^  +  /?,)  from  which  £=  F-(-  C{R^  +  >,).  (13) 

Substituting  this  value  in  (ll),  we  have 

V^C{R,^R^-c       V~e 

By  regarding  the  voltage  fas  the  important  quantity,  a  com- 
mon cause  of  confusion  is  avoided.  For  example,  an  electrolytic 
cell  is  often  supplied  with  current  from  a  lighting  circuit  operating 
at  1 10  volts.  Incandescent  lamps  or  other  forms  of  resistance  are 
usually  put  in  series  with  the  celt  to  prevent  an  excessive  flow  of 
current.  The  drop  in  this  resistance  may  use  up  105  volts  so  that 
the  pressure  Vat  the  cell  is  only  g  volts.  The  result  is  exactly 
the  same  as  tf  a  generator  of  5  volts  we  re  "connected  directly  to  the 
cell,  the  drop  of  105  volts  having  no  effect  upon  the  latter.  It  is 
a  common  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  total  no  volts  acts 
upon  the  cell  or  at  least  produces  conditions  different  from  those 
due  to  the  direct  application  of  low  voltage. 

The  resistance  of  tlu  generator  {R^ )  is  the  resistance  in  ohms  of 
the  armature  of  a  shunt-wound  dynamo  and  the  sum  of  the  re- 
sistances of  the  armature  and  series  field  magnet  coils  in  the  case 
of  a  series  or  compound  wound  machine.  In  a  primary,  second- 
ary or  thermoelectric  battery,  it  is  its  internal  resistance.  The 
value  of  R^  is  usually  between  one  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  which  latter  is  R^  -I-  R^-^  R^. 

It  may  be  measured  by  some  of  the  well-known  methods,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  so  low  that  the  fall  of  potential  or  "  drop  "  method 
is  most  applicable,*  The  resistance  of  the  armature  may  also  be 
calculated  if  the  size,  length  and  arrangement  of  the  armature 
winding  be  known  or  can  be  ascertained  by  examination. 

The  resistance  of  brush  contacts  is  often  a  large  factor  in  elec- 
trochemical and  metallurgical  dynamos,  since  the  currents  are  usu- 
ally very  large.     Assuming   the  brush  contact  to   be  .001   ohm 

*•■  Practical  MaD^pneil  of  DyBunoi  and  Motort,"  hj  Crocker  and   Wheeler, 
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and  the  current  1,000  amperes,  the  loss  of  potential  is  one  volt, 
and  of  energy  1,000  watts,  or  one  and  one-third  horse-power, 
which  losses  are  excessive  unless  the  machine  generates  at  least 
1 00  volts,  that  is  100  kw.  which  is  equal  to  I34h.p.  Large  iKU^es 
made  of  copper  wire  gauze  may  be  used  to  make  this  rcststaoce 
as  low.  as. possible. 

The  resistance  of  the  line  or  conductors  connecting  the  cell  with 
the  generator  may  also  be  measured  by  the  "  drop  "  method,  or  it 
may  be  calculated  by  the  formula 

^,-^.  (.5) 

in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  wire  in  feet,  d  its  diameter  in 
mils  (thousandths  of  an  inch),  and  t  is  the  resistance  of  one  mil- 
foot  (a  wire  one  foot  long  and  one  mil  in  diameter).  The  value  of 
r  for  copper,  according  to  Matthiessen's  standard  adopted  by  the 
Americaa  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  {Transactions,  Vol.  X.), 
is  10.35  international  ohms  at  20°  C,  ii-S?  ohms  at  50°  C,  and 
12.82  ohms  at  80°  C. 

The  measurements  are  expressed  in  feet  and  inches,  since  these 
are  almost  universally  employed  in  England  and  America,  the 
metric  system  being  rarely  used  for  electric  wires  or  conductors  of 
any  kind. 

To  determine  the  resistance  at  other  temperatures  add  to  or  sub- 
tract from  the  resistance  at  zo°  which  is  10.35  ohms  per  mil-foot, 
four  tenths  of  one  per  cent  for  each  degree  above  or  below  20°  > 
for  example,  add  two  per  cent,  for  25°  and  subtract  two  per  cent 
for  15°. 

This  result  agrees  with  Matthiessen's  formula  within  a  small 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  for  temperatures  between  o''  and  100° 
C,  and  is  far  simpler ;  it  is  also  probably  of  equal  if  not  greater 
accuracy,  since  the  latest  results  show  a  linear  relationship  between 
the  resistance  and  temperature  ol  pure  copper. 

T^te  cmrent  capacity  or  maximum  current  density  that  it  is  allow- 
able for  a  conductor  to  carry,  varies  from  about  one  ampere  per 
500  circular  mils  for  copper  wires  one  tenth  inch  in  diameter  of 
thereabouts,  to  1,000  amperes  per  squareinch  for  large  copper  bars; 

that  is,  C=i        ,  or  C=  1,000  A  respectively,  d  being  diameter  in 

mils  and  A  being  area  in  square  inches.     The  much  lower  current 
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density  in  the  latter  case  is  due  ID  the  relatively  smaller  cooling 
surface  of  large  conductors. 

Example  :  What  is  the  resistance  of  and  drop  in  l  ,500  feet  of 
No.  CX300  (A,  W,  G.)  copper  wire  at  30°  C.  carrying  105  amperes. 
The  diameter  obtained  by  measurement  or  from  a  wire  table  is 
^6  inch  or  460  mils.  The  resistance  per  mil-foot  r  being  .  10.35 
ohms  at  20**,  is  10  x  .004  =  -04  higher  at  30";  that  is,  1.04 
y.  10.3s  ^  10.76  ohms.    Substituting  these  values  in  (15) 

R^  —  1 500  X  10.76  -i-  460*  =-  .0763  ohm. 

With  a  current  of  105  the  drop  is  105  X  .0763  b  8  volts,  and 
for  a  circuit  of  two  wires  each  1,500  feet  long  the  resistance  and 
drop  are  twice  as  great.  This  current  would  not  heat  the  wire 
more  than  about  5°,  being  only  one-half  that  allowed  for  rubber- 
covered  wires  of  this  size  by  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  one- 
third  the  limit  for  weather-proof  insulation,  hence  the  temperature 
of  the  air  must  be  25°,  since  that  of  the  wire  was  assumed  to  be 
30°  C.  In  this  case  the  area  of  the  wire  is  460*  »  21 1,600  circu- 
lar mils,  giving  2ll,6oo-f-  105  —  2,015  circular  mils  per  ampere, 
which  also  ihows  that  there  is  ample  current  capacity. 

The  resistance  of  the  cell  or  bath  may  be  calculated  by  the  ex- 
pression 

A -4".  (.6) 

in  which  D  is  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  in  centimeters, 
.S*  is  the  area  of  each  in  square  centimeters,  and  />  is  the  specific 
resistance  of  the  liquid ;  that  is,  the  resistance  between  the  oppo 
site  surfaces  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  it.  The  measurements  can 
also  be  expressed  in  inches  and  square  inches,  provided  p  is  the 
reststani:e  of  a  cubic  inch,  being  .3937  as  great.  This  formula 
assumes  that  the  plates  are  perfectly  parallel,  and  that  the  current 
flows  directly  from  one  to  the  other  without  spreading,  and  with- 
out any  action  on  the  sides  or  back  of  the  plates.  If  the  plates 
are  not  parallel,  D  should  be  the  average  distance  between  them. 
If  the  current  spreads,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cross-section 
of  the  bath  is  lai^r  than  the  area  of  the  plates,  then  we  may 
assume  J>  to  be  a  mean  between  the  two;  but  this  is  only  an 
approximation,  particularly  if  there  is  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  areas,  and  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  also 
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comparatively  lai^e.  If  the  action  may  take  place  from  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  plate,  then  the  exact  resistance  is  usually  very 
difficult  to  calculate;  but  with  plates  placed  close  together,  not 
more  than  one-half  inch  apart,  and  being  one  foot  or  more  on  a 
side,  or  in  that  proportion,  the  resistance  may  he  calculated  by 
equation  (l6)  as  being  that  of  the  liquid  actually  between  the 
plates,  since  comparatively  little  current  would  flow  outside  of  this 
volume,  even  though  the  bath  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  plates,  these  conditions  being  very  common.  If  a  plate  is 
placed  midway  between  two  others  and  the  current  flows  in  both 
directions  from  the  middle  plate,  then  the  resistance  on  either  side 
is  found  by  equation  (i6),  and  the  combined  resistance  is  one-half 
of  that.  In  the  same  way,  with  two  anodes  arranged  alternately 
between  three  cathodes,  or  vice  versa,  there  are  four  compartments, 
and  the  combined  resistance  would  be  one-quarter  of  the  resistance 
of  each,  and  soon,  for  any  number,  if  they  are  equal  in  dimensions. 

Tiu  specific  resistatice  of  electrolytes  varies  greatly  with  the  chem- 
ical composition,  the  strength  of  the  solution,  and  the  tempera- 
ture. 

As  a  general  rule,  acid  and  alkalies  are  better  conductors  than 
neutral  solutions ;  partly  diluted  solutions  of  acids  or  salts  usually 
conduct  better  than  concentrated  solutions ;  solutions  of  chlorides, 
bromides  or  iodides  are  better  conductors  than  those  of  sulphates, 
nitrates  and  carbonates ;  and  fused  salts  conduct  better  than  the 
corresponding  solutions. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  the  density  1.25,  has  a 
specific  resistance  of  .624  ohm  per  cubic  centimeter  at  16**  C. ; 
this  is  about  the  minimum  resistance  not  only  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  almost  any  solution  at  that  temperature. 

A  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  at  10°  C.  (density  « 
1.422)  has  a  specific  resistance  of  33.7  ohms  ;  and  about  half  satu- 
rated (density  =  1.27),  the  specific  resistance  is  only  28.5,  which  is 
about  the  minimum  value.  A  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate at  lo'^  C.  (density  =  1.205)  has  a  specific  resistance  of  29.3, 
which,  in  the  case  of  this  salt,  is  the  minimum. 

Temperature  Coefficient  of  Electrolytes. — The  resistance  of  solu- 
tions, as  with  all  electrolytes,  decreases  rapidly  with  increase  of 
temperature ;  in  this  respect  conductors  of  this  class  are  similar  to 
carbon  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  metals.  The  specific  resistance 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (density  =  1.25),  which  was  stated  above 
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to  be  .624  at  16°  is  1.31  at  o"  and  .358  at  28°  C.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a  negative  temperature  coefficient  of  about  3  per  cent, 
which  is  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  the  positive  temperature 
coefficient  of  copper. 

Tlie  conductivity  of  non-aqueous  solutions,  such  as  those  of  alcohol, 
ether,  etc.,  have  been  investigated  by  W.  Hampe*  who  states  that 
alcoholic  solutions  of  cupric  chloride,  and  of  zinc  or  cadmium  bro- 
mide or  iodide,  also  zinc  chloride  or  bromide  dissolved  in  ether 
are  all  good  conductors.  Gore  states  as  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gatlonsf  that  "  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are 
much  less  easily  electrolyzed  than  aqueous  solutions  of  the  same 
salts."  The  objects  which  might  be  attained  by  the  use  of  such 
solutions  are  the  lessening  of  the  tendency  to  oxidation  and  sec- 
ondary reactions  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  water 
as,  for  example,  in  the  deposition  of  aluminum,  magnesium,  etc. 

Fused  electrolytes  are  usually  good  conductors,  for  example,  fused 
lead  chloride  has  a  conductivity  almost  five  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  maximum  value  for  sulphuric  acid.  This  figure  is  stated  by 
F,  Braun  J  who  also  gives  the  conductivity  of  various  other  fused 
salts.  Gore,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Electrolytic  Separation  of 
Metals"  (London,  1890,  p.91),  gives  a  long  list  of  melted  com- 
pounds which  he  has  electrolyzed,  W.  Hampe  §  also  enumerates 
many  salts  which  are  "  good  electrolytes  "  in  the  fused  state. 

In  recent  years  the  Hall,  Kleiner,  Heroult  and  other  processes 
have  been  applied  successfully  to  the  commercial  production  of 
aluminum  on  a  large  scale.  The  electrolyte  employed  in  these 
cases  is  a  fused  compound  of  aluminum,  such  as  cryolite. 

In  the  Hall  process  alumina  is  dissolved  in  a  bath  of  melted  cry- 
olite, the  former  being  the  actual  electrolyte  which  is  decomposed. 
This  is  precisely  analogous  to  decomposing  a  copper  compound 
dissolved  in  water  except  that  by  the  use  of  the  fitsed  solvent  the 
oxidation  of  the  aluminum,  which  would  occur  if  water  were  pres- 
sent,  is  avoided. 

Non-conducting  coatings  on  electrodes  often  greatly  increase  the 
internal  resistance  of  electrolytic  cells.  These  insoluble  coatings 
may  in  some  cases  almost  prevent  the  passage  of  the  current.    They 

■  ymtr.  CAtm.  S»c.,  Mucb,  iSSS,  p.  zii. 

t  /V»rt/rf  BirmimgAam  Phil  Stc ,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II.,  p.  371. 

t  ffg-  '*"-  >  CLIV.,  p.  161. 

g  yamr.  C&tm.  Sec,  March,  188S,  p.  lit. 
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may  be  avoided  either  by  using  electrodes  which  are  not  aflected 
by  the  action,  by  mechanically  cleaning  the  plates  or  by  adding 
to  thri  electrolyte  something  which  will  dissolve  ofT  the-  coating. 

Ihe  Counter  E.M.F.  in  an  electrolytic  cell  or  the  direct  E.M.F.  in 
a  primary  or  secondary  voltaic  cell  may  be  calculated  from  the 
energy  involved  or  from  the  solution  pressures  according  to  the 
theory  of  ionization.  The  former  method  is  the  older  and  will  be 
given  first. 

A  current  in  passing  through  an  electrolytic  cell  produces  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  chemical  action  in  decomposing  the  material  pres- 
ent. The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  requres  that  the 
electrical  energy  thus  consumed  must  be  equal  to  the  chemical 
work  performed,  assuming  for  the  present  that  the  electrical  energj' 
is  completely  converted  into  chemical  energy.    Now  we  know  that 

Electrical  Energy—  Cet,  (17) 

in  which  Ce  is  the  product  of  the  current  and  counter  E.M.F.. 
that  is,  the  number  of  watts  used  in  doing  the  chemical  work,  and 
1 13  the  time  in  seconds. 

In  chemistry  the  affinity  or  energy  of  combination  of  the  various 
compounds  may  be  measured  by  the  heat  which  is  liberated,  when 
the  combination  takes,  that  is. 

Chemical  Energy  —  wk.  (18) 

w  being  the  weight  of  the  given  metal  or  element  in  grams,  and  k 
being  the  number  of  heat  units  produced  when  one  gram  of  this 
metal  combines  with  the  other  constituent  of  the  compound. 
The  unit  of  heat  is  the  gram  calorie  or  heat  required  to  raise  one 
gram  of  water  1°  C.  in  temperature.  Now  fi-om  Faraday's  law  we 
know  that  the  weight  of  metal  deposited  by  a  given  current  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  current,  the  electro-chemical  equiva- 
lent of  the  metal  and  the  time  in  seconds,  hence 

If—  Cct,  (19) 

which  substituted  in  (18)  gives 

Chemical  Energy  =»  Csht.  (20) 

This  chemical  energy  must,  as  already  stated,  equal  the  electri- 
cal energy  (17),  which  liberates  it,  but  since  (20)  gives  the  chem- 
ical energy  in  heat  units,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  equate  the  two 
values,  to  multiply  the  latter  by  the  constant  4.18  to  convert  it 
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into  electrical  units.  This  constant  is  the  number  of  electrical 
units  of  energy  (watt-seconds  or  joules)  in  one  heat  unit  (gram- 
calorie). 

By  combining  equations  (17)  and  (20)  we  have 

Cet=^A,.\^Czht,  (21) 

and  by  cancelling  out  C  and  t, 

e^i,.i%zh,  (22) 

which  is  the  relation  deduced  by  Lord  Kelvin.*  It  may  be  used 
to  calculate  the  counter  E.M.F.  set  up  by  a  given  electrolyte  when 
it  is  decomposed  by  a  current.  It  also  gives  the  direct  E.M.F. 
produced  by  a  certain  chemical  combination,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
primary  or  secondary  battery. 

Instead  of  stating  the  heat  of  combination  in  terms  of  one 
gram  of  the  given  metal,  the  more  modern  method  is  to  express 
it  in  terms  of  one  equivalent.  For  example,  the  chemical  equiva- 
lent or  combining  weight  of  zinc  is  32.4;,  hydrogen  being  taken 
as  unity,  and  the  heat  of  combination  of  32.45  grams  of  zinc,  with 
various  other  substances,  are  the  values  usually  given  in  thermo- 
chemical  tables.  This  is  much  more  convenient  and  scientific,  and 
enables  direct  comparisons  and  substitutions  to  be  made,  since 
each  substance  must  always  combine  in  exactly  that  proportion. 
In  fact,  by  introducing  this  relation  into  equation  (22),  we  can  still 
further  simplify  it.  Calling  H  the  number  of  heat  units  produced 
by  the  combination  of  one  equivalent  Z  of  the  given  material,  then 
the  heat  of  combination  per  gram 

-?■ 

and  substituting  this  value  in  equation  (22)  we  obtain 

.  =  4.l8|-7/.  (23) 

The  ratio  — ,  which  is  the  electrochemical  equivalent  divided  by 

the  chemical  equivalent,  is  a  simple  numerical  constant,  since  these 
two  equivalents  are  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different  units. 
This  ratio  is  always  equal  to  .cxx>oi044,  which,  substituted  in 
equation  (23),  reduces  it  to  the  simple  form 

•  PhUaitphieal  Magatini,  Dec.,  itist. 
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f-.oooo436«"         (24),         or        '-22^36' 

For  the  latter  we  may  take,  without  appreciable  error,  the  fol- 
lowing very  convenient  formula : 

f  =  -       — .  (25) 

23000  '^  '' 

In  many  cases  the  calculated  E.M.F.  (which  may  cither  be  di- 
rect or  counter)  obtained  by  the  use  of  equation  (25)  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  found  by  experiment,  and  ui  nearly  all  cases  the 
disagreement  is  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  volt. 

The  values  of  H  for  various  combinations  can  be  found  in  many 
electrical  and  chemical  books. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Chemical  Gen- 
erators of  Electricity,"  by  the  viii'XT {Trans,  Amer.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng., 
Vol,  v.,  p.  277),  gives  results  of  combinations  of  thirteen  of  the 
most  important  metals  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  respec- 
tively, and  the  average  difference  between  the  calculated  and  deter- 
mined values  is  not  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  a  volt.  The 
calculated  E.M,F.  of  Daniell  and  other  primary  batteries  also  agree 
well  with  the  actual  value.  Nevertheless  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
crepancies are  considerable.  They  are  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  energy  of  combination  may  not  be  converted  into  electrical 
energy,  some  of  it  being  converted  into  heat,  which  appears  in  the 
cell,  hence  equation  (25)  is  not  strictly  true  and  it  must  be  modi- 
fied as  follows : 

c= y-  (26) 

23000      ^  *•     ' 

in  which  J  is  the  amount  that  the  actual  E.M.F.  falls  short  of  that 
which  would  be  obtained  if  the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  com- 
bination into  electrical  energy  were  complete.  It  is  also  possible 
for  the  action  to  absorb  heat,  in  which  case  the  E.M.F.  would  be 
higher.     Therefore  we  may  have 

c—  ±/.  (27) 

23000  ^  '■' 

The  value  of  y  may  be  deduced  by  considering  the  case  of  a 
reversible  voltaic  cell,  which  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  complete 
cycle  of  operations  in  the  following  manner: 

A  secondary  cell  at  an  absolute  temperature  2"  is  charged  with 
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one  coulomb,  and,  assuming  the  internal  resistance  to  be  negligible, 
the  energy  required  in  joules  is  numerically  equal  to  e  the  E.M.I*\ 
The  chemical  action  involves  one  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
the  active  materials  since  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  one  cou- 
lomb ;  for  example,  one  electrochemical  equivalent  of  the  positive 
metal  would  be  reduced. 

The  temperature  of  the  cell  is  now  raised  to  T-\-  dl  and  its 
E.M.F.  becomes  e  +  de.  The  action  is  then  reversed,  one  cou- 
lomb being  discharged  and  the  cell  is  brought  back  exactly  to  its 
original  chemical  condition,  and  lastly  it  is  cooled  to  its  original 
temperature  T,  which  completes  the  cycle.  The  electrical  energy 
generated  during  the  discharge  is  ^  +  de. 

The  increment  de  must  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  into  electrical  energy  since  the  temperature  is  the 
only  condition  which  is  different  during  the  discharge. 

We  know  from  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  that,  when- 
ever heat  is  transformed  into  any  other  form  of  energy,  the  efti* 

.       .  ,      dT 

ciency  of  conversion  is  equal  to  ™. 

In  the  present  case  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  may  be 
designated  (in  joules)  as  ^,  is  given  to  the  cell  and  a  certain 
amount  of  electrical  energy  is  produced,  hence : 

de      dT 

Let  us  leave,  for  a  moment,  the  case  of  the  cell  whose  temper- 
ature is  purposely  changed  by  adding  or  subtracting  external  heat 
in  order  to  study  the  effects,  and  return  to  the  ordinary  cell  whose 
temperature  changes  are  due  to  its  own  action. 

It  was  stated,  in  connection  with  equation  (27),  that  when  a  cell 
absorbs  heat  it  tends  to  increase  the  E.M.F.,  in  which  case 

'-G  +  ?.  (29) 

Q  being  the  heat  of  combination  in  the  cell,  and  y^  is  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed, both  expressed  in  joules  per  electiochemical  equivalent- 
hence 

?i  =  f-0-  (30) 

Now,  since  g^  is  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the  cell,  it 
follows  that  it  corresponds  to  g  in  equation  (28),  which  is  the  ex- 
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ternal  heat  given  to  the  cell;  therefore  we  may  substitute  the 
former  for  the  latter  in  equation  (28),  and  we  have : 

dt         dT 


dr 


(32) 


This  is  called  the  equation  or  Helmholtz,  and  represents  the 
amount  that  the  E.M.F.  may  be  less  than  or  exceed  that  obtained 
by  Kelvin's  expression ;  hence  it  should  be  substituted  Tor  y  in 
equation  (27),  which  then  becomes : 

f  —    -        ±  /    ,~ .  {\\\ 

23000  dT  ^'^' 

de 

jj  is  the  rate  at  which  the  E.M.F.  varies  with  change  of  temper- 
ature ;  hence  it  is  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  cell,  and  it  may 
be  positive,  negative  or  zero.    If,  in  equation  (32), 

e-Qx:  (34) 

the  temperature  coefficient  is  positive;  that  is,  the  E.M.F,  rises 
with  the  temperature ;  but  if 

'-Q<',  (35) 

the  E.M.F. falls  with  increase  to  temperature;  and  if 

'  -  Q,  m 

the  E.M.F.  is  independent  of  the  temperature,  and  Kelvin's  expres- 
sion, equation  (25),  is  exactly  fulfilled. 

Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  E.M.F,  of  a  cell,  in  order  to  determine  whether  its 
actual  E.M.F.  will  be  higher  than,  equal  to, or  less  than,  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  Q,  the  energy  of  combination.  Confusion  or  error 
might  be  introduced,  because  of  thermoelectric  or  Peltier  effects; 
but  these  should  be  guarded  against.  The  correctness  of  equa- 
tions (32)  and  (33)  were  proved  experimentally  by  Jahn,*  who  di- 
rectly determined  the  total  heat  produced,  by  placing  the  entire 
celt  and  its  circuit  within  a  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter,  thus  obtaining 
the  value  of  Q.     He  also  measured  e,  the  E.M.F.,  and  then  com- 

*  Witd.  Ana.,  Vol.  28,  pp.  21  and  491.  18S6. 
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pared  the  value  e—  Q,  found  in  this  way  experimentally,  with  that 
obtained  by  determining  the  temperature  coefficient  and  calcula- 
ting  e  ~  Qhy  equation  (32).  In  most  cases  the  results  agree  with 
remarkable  closeness  considering  the  difficulty  of  making  such 
measurements.  Taking,  for  example,  a  Daniel!  cell  in  which  the 
reaction  is  CuSO,  +  lOoH.O  +  Zn  =  ZnSO,  +  lOoH.O  +  Cu,  the 
RM.F.  was  found  to  be  1.096  volts,  which,  at  23,050  gram 
calories  per  volt  (the  value  adopted  by  Jahn),  corresponds  to  25,263 
calories;  and  e  —  Q  was  calorimetricaljy  determined  to  be  -|-  208, 
whereas,  by  calculating  it  from  the  temperature  coefficient  e  —  Q^mc 
+  214.  The  agreement  is  almost  perfect;  and  it  may  also  be 
noted  that  the  error  in  calculating  the  E.M.F.  of  this  Daniel!  cell 
by  (25}  without  considering  (32)  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  a  silver  chloride  cell  in  which  the  reaction  is 
2 AgCl  +  lOoH.O  +  Zn  =  ZnCl,  +  lOoH.O  +  2Ag,  the  value  of  e 
is  1.031  volts™  23,753  gram  calories  and  ^  — (2=  —  2,330  (ob- 
served) or—  2,574  (calculated).  In  this  case  the  E.M.F.  is  almost 
exactly  one-tenth  of  a  volt  less  than  given  by  equation  (25). 

The  explanation  is  that  the  physical  work  or  heat  of  solution  is 
much  greater  in  the  latter  case ;  hence,  the  temperature  coefficient 
and  the  correction  required  by  the  Helmholti  equation  (32)  are 
more  important  factors. 

In  fact,  if  the  action  in  a  cell  is  purely  chemical,  and  physical 
effects,  such  as  heat  of  solution,  production  of  gases,  etc.,  are  in- 
significant, then  the  temperature  coefficient  is  correspondingly 
small,  and  the  last  term  in  (33)  may  be  neglected ;  whereas,  if  the 
heat  of  solution  is  great  or  there  is  considerable  generation  of  gas, 
then  the  temperature  coefficient  is  usually  large,  and  the  E.M.F. 
may  be  ID  or  perhaps  20  per  cent,  higher  or  lower  than  that  given 
by  equation  (25). 

The  general  principle  is  that  the  energy  due  to  true  chemical 
combination  is  practically  all  convertible  into  electrical  energy, 
whereas  the  energy  depending  upon  physical  action,  such  as  solu- 
tion and  change  of  state, is  only  partially  convertible,  being  limited 
by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  as  expressed  in  (^8).  The 
energy  which  can  be  transformed  is  called  by  Helmholtz  "  free," 
whereas  the  remainder,  which  must  appear  as  heat,  is  designated 
as  "  bound  "  energy.  The  electrolytic  cell  being  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  primary  cell  in  all  its  actions  ;  what  is  true  of  the  di- 
rect E.M.F.of  the  latter  applies  to  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  the  former. 
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[Contiibationi  fron  the   Havcneyer  Libotaloriei  of  CoIumUB  UiiiTerttty,   No.  38.] 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SLAGS  AND  CINDERS. 

By  CAVELIER  H.  JOCeT. 

Fart  II.   Iron  and  Manganese  Slags. 

The  constituents  determined  in  iron  sUgs  usually  are  silica,  iron, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphorus  and  manganese  but  arsenic, 
vanadium,  chromium  and  tungsten  occur  in  small  quantities  at 
times  in  the  slags  of  today  and  methods  for  their  estimation  are  in 
demand.  A  general  scheme  is  given  on  the  opposite  page  for  the 
complete  analysis  of  an  iron  or  manganese  slag  to  which  the  follow- 
ing notes  refer,  followed  by  special  methods  for  slags  which  vary 
in  type  and  solubility. 

Note  i. — If  vanadic  acid  exists  in  the  slag,  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  iron  before  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  iron  can  be 
made;  it  also  is  carried  down  with  the  titanium.  In  order  to  free 
the  titanic  oxide  from  any  alumina,  phosphoric  acid,  vanadic  acid, 
ferric  or  ferrous  oxide,  fuse  the  ignited  precipitate  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  a  little  sodium  nitrate  for  one  hour  at  a  high  heat, 
boil  out  the  fusion  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  filter 
out  residue,  wash  well  with  water  containing  some  sodium  car- 
bonate. Ignite  residue  of  sodium  titanate  and  fuse  with  sodium 
carbonate,  treat  the  cooled  mass  in  the  crucible  with  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  until  fumes  of  SO,  are  evolved.  Cool, 
dissolve  in  water,  neutralize  the  free  acid  with  ammonia,  add  5 
grams  sodium  acetate  and  10  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  1.04  sp.  gr.  Boil 
for  three  minutes  and  filter  the  hydrated  oxide  of  titanium,  wash 
well,  ignite  and  weigh  as  TiOj. 

If  the  vanadium  and  iron  are  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  sever- 
ally combined  filtrates  from  hydrated  titanic  oxide,  after  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  by  ammonia,  being  careful  to  boil  out  excess;  then 
they  are  completely  precipitated  and  the  iron  may  be  estimated 
as  in  note  below.  It  is  better  to  take  new  portions  for  the  estima- 
tion of  both  vanadium  and  iron. 

Note  2. — To  estimate  the  iron  in  the  presence  of  vanadic  acid 
take  0.5  gram  of  the  slag  and  free  from  silica  as  usual ;  neutralize 
the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  boil  up  with  ammonium  acetate. 
Repeat  this  precipitation.     Dissolve   precipitate  in  hydrochloric 
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acid  and  add  tartaric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  any  pre- 

cipitation  by  ammonia  ;  reduce  with  Hj5  gas,  make  ammontacal, 

and  add  ammonium  sulphide  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.     The 

iron  sulphide   is  filtered,  washed  and   dissolved  to  hydrochloric 

acid,  the  solution  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  and  filtered  from  free 

sulphur;  the  iron  is  then  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  determined 

as  FcjOg.     Or,  the  washed  ferric  hydroxide,  after  solution  in  dilute 

sulphuric  acid,  may,  after  reduction  with  H^S,  expelling  excess  in  ' 

N 
atmosphere   of   carbonic   acid,   be   determined   by  — KMnO  or 

N 

—  KjCrjOj  solution.     (Compare  Blum,  Ztschr.  anal,  Chem.,  1900, 

■56-;.) 

If  vanadium  exists  in  the  slag  and  iron  is  to  be  determined  in 
the  portion  taken  for  the  titanium  estimation,  then  the  treatment 
with  potassic  hydrate  must  be  omitted,  as  the  iron  is  not  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  potassium  hydrate  in  the  presence  of  van- 
adium. The  titanium  is  separated  as  usual,  and  to  the  combined 
filtrates  containing  all  of  the  iron  [in  a  reduced  state)  tartaric  acid 
is  added  in  sufHcient  quantity  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  iron 
by  ammonia,  which  is  added  in  slight  excess,  then  H^S  is  passed 
in.  The  precipitated  ferrous  sulphide  is  filtered  off,  washed  two 
or  three  times  and  dissolved  in  dilute  HCI,  evaporated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  to  fumes  of  SO^.  diluted  with  water,  reduced  and  titrated 


The  determination  of  iron  in  the  slag  in  the  presence  of  vanadium 

may  be  also  made  as  follows:     Evaporate  i  gram  with  sulphuric 

and  hydrofluoric  acids  in  a  platinum  dish  until  silica  is  expelled, 

then  mix  the  residue  with  sodium  carbonate  and  fuse,  extract  with 

water,  filter  and  wash  well,  dissolve  the  insoluble  residue   in  dilute 

sulphuric  acid,  reduce  with  HjS,  boil  out  excess  of  gas  in  a  cur* 

N 
rent  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate  the  iron  with  —  KMnO,.  Some 

10  * 

iron  may  pass  into  the  aqueous  extract,  and  must  be  recovered  by 

acidification  with  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  of  the  iron  with 

ammonia,  and  refusion  of  the  precipitate  with  sodium  carbonate, 

with  treatment  as  above. 

Note  3. — In  this  portion  sufficient  Iron  must  be  present  to  carry 
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all  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and,  as  in  some  slags  the  amount  of  iron 
is  small  and  the  amount  of  calcium  phosphate  large,  it  is  necessarjr 
to  add  to  the  portion  of  three-fifths,  before  the  basic  acetate  is  made, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (free  from  P),  and 
in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  is  known.  This  is  deducted  later  in 
the  calculation  for  the  AljOj. 

Note  4.— In  the  100  c.c.  portion  for  FejO,,  TiOj,  A1,0,.  P,0(, 
CrjOi,  VjOj,  if  vanadic  acid  is  in  the  slag,  the  alumina  and  vanadic 
acid  are  not  completely  thrown  down  by  ammonia,  and  some 
alumina  and  vanadic  acid,  and  possibly  some  phosphoric  acid,  pass 
into  the  filtrate,  and  must  be  determined  and  the  weights  added  to 
the  united  precipitate,  giving  the  total  A1,0,  +  FcjO,  +  P,0, 
-|-  TiO|  +  VjOg,  and  from  the  figures  obtained  the  results  may  be 
calculated.  A  trace  of  aluminium  and  considerable  of  the  vanadic 
acid  are  in  the  filtrate.  In  such  a  case  the  succeeding  method  can 
be  satisfactorily  employed. 

If  vanadic  acid  exists  in  the  slag,  the  separation  of  Al,0|,  TiOi, 
Fe,0„  Cr,0„  P.Os  and  VjO,  is  made  as  follows ; 

To  the  100  c.c.  portion,  acid  with  nitric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid 
to  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up  the  iron  from  precipitation  later 
with  ammonia,  reduce  with  HjS  gas  (the  iron  is  first  reduced  to 
the  ferrous  condition  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  acid  solution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  titanium,  which  is  otherwise 
likely  to  happen),  and  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  then 
ammonium  sulphide  in  excess;  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  filter 
out  ferrous  sulphide,  evaporate  filtrate  to  dryness  and  fuse  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  extract  fusion  with  water.  Sodium 
titanate  remains  behind' and  sodium  chromate,  aluminate,  phos- 
phate and  vanadate  go  into  solution.  Repeat  this  treatment 
Chromium  may  here  be  determined  volumetrically.  Filter  and 
evaporate  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  with  ammonium 
nitrate  in  sufficient  amount  to  react  with  ail  the  carbonate,  and 
digest  on  bath  until  most  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  gone. 
This  removes  all  of  the  PjO,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Al,0,.  Decant 
and  wash  residue  with  weak  ammonium  nitrate  solution,  dissolve 
in  nitric  acid  and  estimate  phosphoric  acid,  if  desired,  with  ammo- 
nium molybdatc.  The  alumina  can  be  separated  in  the  filtrate 
after  removal  by  HjS  of  the  molybdenum. 

The  filtrate  from  the  A1,0,  -f-  PjOj,  containing  vanadic  acid, 
alumina  and   chromic   acid,  is   concentrated   if  necessary,  made 
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ammoniacal  and  a  current  or  H^S  gas  passed  in.  Precipitate 
=  Alj{OH),  +  Crj(OH)(,  filter  and  dissolve  ppt.  in  hot  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  nearly  to  drj'ness,  and  heat  with  some  strong  nitric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate  in  crystals,  and  finally  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, to  get  rid  of  the  acid.  Dilute  with  cold  water,  add  bicar- 
tionate  of  soda  in  slight  excess;  filter  after  several  hours  the 
separated  aluminium  hydrate.  Chromium  is  thrown  out  of  the 
filtrate  by  fresh  ammonium  sulphide,  redissolved  to  free  from 
alkali,  reprecipitated  and  weighed. 

If  vanadium  is  present,  it  is  better  to  use  the  colorimetric  method 
for  the  estimation  of  the  chromium,  as  devised  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand.  See  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  1898,  Vol.  20,  p.  454;  Chan. 
News,  1898,  78, 227,  239 ;  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  167,  p,  37. 
First  applied  by  L.  de  Koningh,  Nederl.  Tyds.  Voor.  Pharm.  Chem. 
and  Tox.,  1889. 

This  method  is  largely  taken  from  one  derived  by  Dr.  T.  M. 
Chatard  for  the  separation  of  the  above  constituents.  See  Am. 
Chem.  /.,  1891,  13,  ic6;  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  78,  p.  ^j; 
Chem.  News,  1891,  63,  267. 

BSTIIUTIOH  OF  VAHADIUM.* 
Ten  grams  of  the  finely  pulverized  slag  are  mixed  with  50 
grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  six  grams  of  sodium  nitrate.  The 
mixture  is  added  in  small  portions  to  a  platinum  crucible  and  each 
portion  fused  before  the  next  addition.  When  all  the  mixture  is 
added,  the  whole  mass  is  heated  for  one  hour  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature by  two  bla.st  lamps.  The  melt  is  digested  in  boiling 
water  until  the  carbonates,  etc.,  are  dissolved  and  the  ferric  oxide 
disintegrated.  A  second  fusion  of  the  residue  is  necessary  to  sep- 
arate all  of  the  vanadium.  The  aqueous  extracts  are  combined 
and  alcohol  is  added  to  reduce  the  manganese,  after  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  nitric  acid  leaving  the 
solution  just  alkaline.  Boil  out  carbonic  acid.  By  this  operation 
the  alumina  and  the  silica  will  be  precipitated.  These  are  filtered 
ofTand  as  the  precipitate  may  retain  some  chromium  and  possibly 
some  vanadium,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  silica  and  alumina 
precipitate  should  be  evaporated  with  some  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids,  the  residue  fused  with  a  little  sodium  carbonate  and 


*  Pope,  Tnni.  Amer.  Init.  M.  E^,  1899,  371. 
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the  water  extract  nearly  neutralized  with  nitric  acid,  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  the  filtrate  being  added  to  the  main  one.  This  filtrate 
is  made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  again  made  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate,  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  and  again  filtered.  To  the  alkaline  liquid,  barium  nitrate 
is  added.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of  barium  vanadate  and  car- 
bonate, also  chromate,  phosphate,  if  these  elements  are  present,  is 
collected  on  a  filter  paper  and  the  paper  with  its  contents  is  di- 
gested in  a  beaker  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  some  time.  The 
solution  is  now  filtered,  and  concentrated  to  about  lOO  cc,  ren- 
dered alkaline  with  ammonia  and  heated  to  form  ammonium  met- 
avanadate.  Solid  ammonium  chloride  is  added  until  it  dissolves 
with  difficulty  and  then  200  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
(1:1).  The  ammonium  metavanadate  now  begins  to  crystallize 
out  and  after  standing  several  hours  in  a  cool  place,  may  be  filtered. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  which  contains  alcohol  and  is  also  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia. Wash  finally  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
dried  precipitate  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  two  or  three 
drops  of  nitric  acid  added,  again  ignited  and  weighed.  Tlie  precip- 
itate may  be  impure  with  small  amounts  of  phosphorus  or  chro- 
mium as  well  as  tungstic  acid.  In  order  to  obviate  any  such  error 
the  vanadic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  (i:i),  reduced  with 
sulphurous  acid,  after  dilution.  The  V^Oj  is  reduced  to  V,Oj  and 
the  excess  of  SO,  can  be  removed  by  boiling  the  acid  solution  in  a 
current  of  carbon  dioxide.    The  solution  having  a  volume  of  about 

N 
100  cc.  \&  heated  to  70°-8o°  C.  and  titrated  with  —  KMnO.  so- 
'  100  * 

lution.  Phosphoric  acid  does  not  affect  the  result,  chromium  is 
only  oxidized  at  a  higher  temperature  while  tungstic  oxide  would 
remain  undissolved  when  the  vanadic  oxide  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Sulphur — Take  2  grams  slag,  treat  with  aqua  regia  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness  and  dehydrate  silica  ;  take  up  with  cone,  HCl,  boil 
five  minutes  and  dilute  with  hot  water,  filter  with  aid  of  suction,  wash 
well  with  hot  water.  Fuse  residue  with  sodium  carbonate,  extract 
fusion  with  boiling  water,  and  filter  from  insoluble  residue,  evapo- 
rate this  filtrate  to  dryness  and  dehydrate  silica  at  1 10°  C.  Take 
up  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter ;  add  this  filtrate  to  the  main 
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filtrate  from  acid  treatment  of  the  slag  ;  nearly  neutralize  with  am- 
monia leaving  slightly  acid;  heat  to  boiling  and  add  10  c.c.  of  boil- 
ing BaCl,  solution  (10%  solution),  boil  half  an  hour,  settle  and  filter 
on  ashless  paper.    Ignite  and  weigh  BaSO^. 

Wt.  of  BaSO^  X  .13734  —  wt.  of  S. 

Potassium  and  Sodium. — Alkalies  are  determined  as  directed 
under  lead  slags.  If  the  slag,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  acids,  one 
gram  is  finely  ground  and  intimately  mixed  with  8  grams  of  CaCO, 
^free  from  alkalies)  and  J4  gram  of  sublimed  NH,CI,  C.  P.  and 
heated  in  platinum  crucible  for  one  hour  at  low  red  heat,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  fusion  of  the  mass,  disintegrated  by  boiling 
water  and  filtered  from  the  insoluble  residue  and  the  analysis  pro- 
ceeded with  as  directed  in  alkalies  estimation  in  lead  slag,  com- 
mencing with  the  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  etc. 

Tungstic  Acid.— Weigh  out  3  grams  of  the  slag  into  a  plati- 
mum  dish,  treat  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  fuse  with  15  grams  of  sodiuni  carbonate  for  five 
minutes,  extract  fusion  with  boiling  water,  filter  from  insoluble  res- 
idue and  neutralize  the  solution  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  free  from 
nitrous  acid,  making  very  faintly  acid.  Add  very  cautiously  a 
few  drops  of  sodium  carbonate  solution  in  sufficient  amount  to 
make  the  solution  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  This  point  can  be 
determined  by  placing  on  a  white  plate  some  drops  of  methyl 
orange  as  an  indicator.  The  tungstic  acid  is  next  precipitated  by 
boiling  and  adding,  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  stirring,  3  c.c.  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  in  water  (freshly  pre- 
pared). The  tungstic  acid  is  precipitated  as  Hg,WOj  mixed  with 
basic  mercurous  nitrate ;  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  and 
allowed  to  digest  on  hot  plate  until  the  liquid  is  clear. 

The  bulky  precipate  is  filtered  on  an  ashless  paper  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water;  it  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  when 
cold  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible.  The  residue  consists  of 
WO,  -1-  SiO,.  The  silica  is  removed  by  treatment  of  the  oxides 
with  HF  and  H,SOj,  evaporation  to  dryness  and  final  ignition. 
Weigh.     The  loss  equals  silica.     The  weight  remaining  is  WO,. 

A  direct  estimation  of  the  iron  and  vanadium*  may  be  made  by 
fusing  one  gram  of  slag  with  bisulphate  of  potash  with  solution  of 
the  melt  in  hot  water  containing  some  sulphuric  acid,  reduction  of 
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the  iron  and  vanadium  by  H,5  gas,  the  titanium  not  being  re- 
duced, the  excess  of  H,5  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide.    The  solution  is  cooled,  the  carbon  dioxide 


solution  at  a  temperature  of  about  70-8o''C.  The  V,Oj  is  reduced 
to  V,0,,  and  its  action  on  KMnO,  is  equivalent  to  two  molecules 
of  FeO. 

If  the  amount  of  permanganate  used  for  titration  of  vanadium  is 
so  small  as  to  throw  doubt  on  its  presence,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
a  qualitative  test  and  this  is  done  by  reducing  the  bulk  to  lO  cc, 
adding  ammonia  in  excess  and  passing  in  H,S  gas.  Vanadium  is 
indicated  by  a  cherry-red  color. 

SPEQAL  KETHODS. 

In  the  examination  of  iron  furnace  slags  and  cinders  five  typical 
constitutions  can  be  recognized,  which  conveniently  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes  : 

1.  Slags  insoluble  in  HCL 

2.  Slags  soluble  in  HCl. 
The  first  class  includes — 

Blast  furnace  slags,  neutral  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

Finery  slag,  ferrous  silicate. 

Slag  from  acid  Bessemer  process,  consisting  of  a  double  silicate 
of  the  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron. 

The  second  class  includes — 

Slag  from  the  basic  process,  chiefly  basic  phosphate  of  lime. 

Tap  cinder  from  puddling  furnace,  mainly  a  basic  silicate  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  oxides. 

Owing  to  the  dififerencc  in  composition  of  these  types  of  slags, 
it  is  not  convenient  to  follow  the  general  scheme  at  times,  and  the 
special  methods  may  give  greater  satisfaction  and  be  more  speedy. 

AHALTSIS  OF  BLAST  FURHACE  SLAG. 
Silica. — Fuse  0.500  gram  with  5  grams  mixed  carbonates  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium  and  0.500  gram  of  sodium  nitrate,  extract  fu- 
sion in  porcelain  casserole  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness  and  heat  in  air-bath  at  llo°  C.  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  disappeared  and  the  silica  is  dehydrated,  take  up 
the  mass  with  a  few  cc.  of  dilute  HCl,  evaporate  and  dry  again  at 
1 10"  C.  take  up  with  dilute  HCl  and  water,  boil,  breaking  up  lumpy 
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silica  and  filter  on  a  small  paper,  wash  well  with  hot  water  and  oc- 
casionally with  dilute  HCi.  Ignite  residue  and  weigh  the  silica. 
Expel  with  HP  +  3  drops  H,SO,.  Loss  in  weight  equals  silica. 
Calculate  percentage. 

Alnmina  and  Ferric  Oxide. — ^To  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  add 
ammonia  in  slight  excess,  boil  until  no  odor  of  free  ammonia, 
filter  on  a  fluted  filter  paper,  wash  well,  then  place  paper  and  pre- 
cipitate in  the  beaker  and  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
renderagainammoniacal,  boiling  out  excess  and  filter  as  before  and 
wash  thoroughly  with  boiling  water;  this  precipitation  should  be 
repeated  if  the  salts  from  the  fusion  are  not  washed  out  by  this 
time.  Washing  by  decantation  is  sometimes  possible  and  is  an 
efficient  way  of  quickly  freeing  the  iron  and  aluminium  hydroxides 
from  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts  of  fusion.  If  much  iron  hy- 
droxide, dry  the  precipitate  before  ignition,  and  in  any  case  finish 
the  ignition  with  blast  lamp.  Weigh  as  A1,0,  +  Fe,0, -f  P,0,. 
If  much  manganese  is  present  in  slag,  a  basic  acetate  is  made 
instead  of  an  ammonia  precipitation. 

Lime  and  Magnesia. — Boil  down  filtrates  from  the  iron  and 
alumina  precipitations,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  pass  in 
H,S  gas,  if  any  manganese,  nickel  or  zinc  sulphides,  filter  out  To 
the  filtrate  add  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  boil ;  white  precipi- 
tate is  CaC,0^.  Filter  and  wash  well  with  hot  water.  Ignite  and 
weigh  as  CaSO,.  Calculate  to  CaO  percentage  or  dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  titrate  the  oxalic  acid 
with  standardized  KMnO   solution. 

N 
1  C.C.       KMnO.  =  .0028  cm.  o  CaO. 
10  *  ^ 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  lime,  add  hydro-di-sodium  phosphate,  keep 
cold  and  stir  well,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  MgNH^POj 
appears  and  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia,  ignited 
and  weighed  as  Mg^P^O,.     Calculate  percentage  of  MgO. 

FerrOQS  Oxide. — Fuse  one  gram  of  the  slag  with  mixed  car- 
bonates of  potassium  and  sodium,  extract  with  hot  water  and  hy- 
drochloric acid,  digest  until  the  iron  is  all  dissolved,  add  l  c.c.  of 
nitric  acid  and  boil  until  complete  oxidation  of  the  iron  has  taken 
place,  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  precipitate  the  iron  with  am- 
monium acetate,  filter  and  wash  several  times  with  hot  water,  re- 
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dissolve  the  iron  hydrate  in  dilute  HCI,  neutralize,  reduce  and  ti* 

N 
trate  with  -  -KjCrjO.  solution,    i  c.c.=  ,0056  gram  Fe,   Calculate 

percentage  of  Fe  and  also  to  Fe,Oj,  which  latter  figure  deducted 
from  combined  weights  of  A1,0,  +  Fe,0,  gives  weight  of  A1,0,. 

Manjanoas  Oxide. — To  the  filtrate  from  the  acetate  of  iron, 
add  I  C.C.  bromine  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia;  the  manga- 
nese is  thrown  down  mixed  with  some  alumina;  filter  off  pre- 
cipitate, and  dissolve  it  in  HCI,  boil  to  small  bulk  and  add  excess 
of  HNO,,  1.42  sp.  gr.,  boil  to  low  bulk  to  expel  all  traces  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  repeat  treatment  with  HNO, -J-  l  gram  of  KCIO,. 
dilute  with  75  c.c.  hot  water,  and  filter  the  hydrated  oxides  of 
manganese  on  asbestos,  wash  well  until  free  from  nitric  acid  and 
then  to  a  known  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  solutioif,  after  boil- 
ing, add  precipitate,  and  when  it  has  dissolved,  titrate  the  excess 
of  iron  with  a  standard  solution  of  K,Cr,0,  using  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  as  an  indicator.  From  the  amount  of  iron  oxidir^  by 
the  manganese  oxide  the  percentage  of  manganese  can  be  calcu- 
lated. 

Sulphur. — See  foregoing  scheme  for  its  estimation. 

Phosphoric  Acid  (PjOj).— A  rapid  estimation  can  be  made  by 
treating  10  grams  of  slag  with  strong  nitric  acid,  filtering  from  res- 
idue which  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  melt  extracted 
with  water,  filtered  from  residue  and  the  filtrates  combined,  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  taken  up  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  iron 
precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  ferric  hydroxide  and  phosphate  is 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitiic  acid  and  the  phosphorus  precipitated  by 
acid  ammonium  molybdate  solution,  by  shaking  for  10  mmutes, 
observing  proper  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  acidity,  it  is 
then  quickly  filtered  and  titrated  as  in  general  scheme. 

AITAI^SIS  09  FIHERT  SLAO. 

Silica. — Fuse  0.5  gram  of  finely  divided  slag  as  in  the  case  of 
blast  furnace  slag,  extract  with  water  and  acidify  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  dehydrate  the  silica.  Take  up 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  and  filter  off  silica.  Ignite  and 
weigh  as  usual. 

Ferrous  Oxide. — Oxidize  and    precipitate    the  iron    in    the 
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filtrate  from  the  silica,  filter,  wash  well,  and  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  reduce  with  stannous  chloride  and  add  mercuric 

N 
chloride  and  preventive  solution.    Titrate  as  usual  with  —  K,Cr,0, 


Uanganoas  oxide,  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphur  are  estimated 
as  described  under  blast  furnace  slag. 

Lime. — One  gram  of  the  slag  is  fused  with  8  grams  of  sodium 
carbonate,  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  and  the  dehydrated  silica  filtered  off.  The  iron  and 
alumina  in  the  filtrate  are  twice  precipitated  with  ammonia,  and 
H,S  is  passed  into  the  filtrate  to  separate  manganese  which  sul- 
phide is  filtered  off.  The  lime  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  an 
excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  the  solution  boiled  and  the  CaC  O. 


solution.  1  c.c.  =s  .0028  gram  CaO.  The  magnesia  is  thrown 
down  in  the  filtrate  from  the  lime  in  a  cold  solution  by  excess 
of  hydro-di-sodium  phosphate.  It  is  filtered  and  treated  as  usual, 
weighing  as  Mg,P,0,. 

Altunina. — ^The  precipitate  of  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminium 
from  the  above  determination  is  ignited  and  weighed  as  Al,0,  + 
Fe,0,  +  P,0,  and  the  weight  of  iron  found  by  direct  test,  expressed 
as  Fe,0„  deducted  from  the  combined  weights  gives  A1,0,  +  P,Oj 
by  difference.  This  is  of  course  assuming  the  absence  of  TiO, 
and  also  that  the  amount  of  P,Oj  is  small.  The  weight  of  P,0, 
found  elsewhere  deducted  from  Al,0,  +  P,Oj  gives  AI,0,  by 
difference. 

AHALTSIS  OF  ACID  BESSEKER  8LAQ. 
Silica,— Fuse  0.5  gram  of  the  slag  and  determine  the  silica  as 
usual. 

HaDganonS  Oxide. — Saturate  the  filtrate  and  washings  from 
the  silica  with  bromine  and  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia.  Filter 
the  precipitated  manganese  oxides  and  dissolve  in  dilute  HCI,  add 
5-10  c.c.  of  cone  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporate  to  fumes  of  SO,. 
Dilute  with  water  and  add  sodium  carbonate  until  nearly  neutral, 
and  cream  of  zinc  oxide  until  all  of  the  iron  is  precipitated  and 
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the  solution  clears.     Dilute  to  500  c.c.  and  take  an  aliquot  portion 

N 
of  100  c.c.  and  filter  for  titration  with        KMnO,  solution,  observ- 
10  ' 

ing  the  usual  precautions  for  Volhard's  method.  * 

Lime  and  Magnesia. — Fuse  2  grams  of  slag  and  separate  silica 
in  the  usual  way.  Dilute  the  filtrate  to  200  c.c.  and  mix  well.  In 
100  C.C.  the  iron  and  alumina  are  twice  precipitated  with  ammonia 
and  after  separation  of  the  manganese  as  sulphide,  the  lime  and 
magnesia  are  determined  as  usual. 

The  precipitated  iron  and  alumina  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  boiled  up  with  10  grams  of  zinc  (free  from  iron) 

N 
until  all  of  the  iron  is  reduced  and  the  iron  is  titrated  with  -  - 

10 

KMnO,  solution.    A  blank  should  be  run  on  the  same  weight  of 

zinc  for  the  small  traces  of  iron  it  may  contain. 

In  the  remaining  100  c.c.  the  alumina  isdetermined  by  precipi- 
tation of  the  iron  and  alumina  by  ammonia,  boiling  out  excess, 
filtering  and  washing  iicfy  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  igniting  anfl 
weighing  as  AI,0,  -f  Fe,0,. 

The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  cone.  HCI  and  after  reduction  is 


tate  may  be  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  caustic  potash  (pure  by 
baryta)  and  the  ferric  hydroxide  estimated  by  weighing  as  Fe,0,  or 
the  alumina  separated  from  the  filtrate. 

If  the  iron  has  been  estimated  in  the  first  100  c.c.  taken,  this 
latter  treatment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  iron  oxide  may  be  deducted 
from  the  combined  oxides,  giving  alumina  by  difference, 

ARUYSIS  OF  TAP  CIRDBS. 
The  constituents  of  this  cinder  are  chiefly  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides, 
silica,  and  phosphoric  acid ;  fusion  is  sometimes  necessary  but  the 
cinder  is  largely  soluble  in  acids. 

Silica. — Fuse  0.5  gm.  cinder  with  5  grams  of  acid  sulphate  of 
potash  in  a  platinum  crucible,  extract  fusion  with  water  and  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  filter  off  residue,  wash  well,  ignite  and  weigh. 
Drive  off  silica  with  HF  +  H,SO  .     Loss  in  weight  equals  silica. 

Ferrous  Oxide. — Oxidize  the  iron  with  i  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  and 
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precipitate  with  ammonia,  filter  and  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  and 

reduce  with  zinc  as  before  in  acid  Bessemer  slag.     Titrate  with 

N  \ 

—  KMnO  solution. 
10 

Phosphoric  Add. — This  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of 
1—2  grams  and,  aft:er  separating  silica,  the  iron  is  thrown  out  with 
ammonia,  carrying  all  of  the  phosphorus.  This  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  and  the  phosphorus  thrown  out  as  phospho- 
ammonium  molybdate  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way  by  weighing 
as  Mg,P,0,  or  if  the  proper  precautions  have  been  observed  as  to 
temperature  and  degree  of  acidity,  the  phosphorus  having  been 
precipitated  by  acid  ammonium  molybdate  solution,  the  Mo,0, 

N 
may  be  titrated  by  -  -KMnO„ 

Sulphur  is  estimated  as  in  blast  furnace  slag,  manganous  oxide  as 

in  blast  furnace  slag. 

Lime  and  magnesia  are  determined  in  a  separate  portion  of  one 

gram  and  after  separating  silica,  alumina  and  iron,  are  precipitated 

as  usual- 
Alumina  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina 

obtained  in  the  lime  and  magnesia  determination. 

AHALT8I8  OP  B4SIC  SLAO. 

Silica. — One  gram  of  slag  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  the  sil- 
ica dehydrated,  filtered  off  and  weighed. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  evaporated  to 
low  bulk,  excess  of  ammonia  added  and  then  made  slightly  acid 
with  nitric  acid.  To  the  warm  solution,  about  yo"  C,  add  excess 
of  acid  ammonium  molybdate  solution  and  keep  in  warm  place. 
Filter  off  yellow  precipitate,  wash  with  water  containing  nitric  acid 
(about  10%)  until  ppt.  is  free  from  iron,  dissolve  in  ammonia,  add 
ammonium  chloride  and  precipitate  with  "  magnesia  mixture." 
Estimate  the  P,0,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Lime  and  Magnesia. — These  are  determined  In  a  solution  of 
0.6  gram  of  slag  from  which  the  silica  has  been  separated  by 
evaporation  to  dryness.     The  A1,0,,  P,Oj,  Fe,0,  are  separated  by  ' 
two  precipitations  by  ammonia  (sufficient  iron  must  be  present  to 
ensure  the  precipitation  oi  all  the  P,0,,  otherwise  a  known  amount 
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must  be  added)  and  the  manganese  separated  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide, by  fractional  filtration,  say  4CX)  c.c.  out  of  500  cc,  and  the 
time  and  magnesia  estimated  by  the  usual  precipitation  as  oxa- 
late and  double  phosphate  respectively. 

FeO  and  Fe^O,- — The  total  iron  is  first  determined  by  titration 
with  KMnO,  solution  and  another  portion  is  taken  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  iron  existing  in  the  ferrous  form,  by  decomposition  in 
a  sealed  glass  tube  with  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acid  or  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  slag  by  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  as  described  by  Hillebrand 
in  Bulletin  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey,  No.   176,  p.  92. 

The  presence  of  sulphides  interferes  with  an  accurate  determin- 
ation of  ferrous  iron  by  any  known  method. 

Alumina  can  be  determined  in  the  precipitate  of  AI,0,  -|-  Fe,0, 
+  P,Oj  from  the  lime  and  magnesia  portion. 

Manganons  Ozid^. — The  manganese  is  determined  as  in  Vol- 
hard's  method. 

Sulphur  is  determined  also  in  the  usual  way. 

In  basic  slags  chromium  sometimes  exists  from  the  chromite 
bricks  and  as  the  percentage  is  small  the  method  as  described  in 
the  general  scheme  will  serve  for  its  estimation. 


Percentage  Composition  of  Typical  Iron  Slags.* 

Molerial.     HiO,.     C«0.    MpD.  AljO,.   Fe,Oj,    FeO.  ,  MnO.    P,Oj.  ■   S.     Atkilici. 
36.80    43.50    1.63     14.64  0.9s 

33Ji       '.'9    0.50      5-75  54-94 

lS-43    3'-8 
7,71      3.91    0,34      1.63     8.17      66.32  . 

1.64    51.90    6.37      0.82     1.60       7.30 


m».. 


Bb> 


71      0.99   0.10 1  . 
89      0.01 
29  '    8.07  '1.78]  . 
86    14.60    0.17    . 


■Taken  tart'cly  from  Percy's  Wetalliirgy. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ASSAY  OF  THE  ZINCY  PRECIPI- 
TATES OBTAINED  IN  THE  CYANIDE  PROCESS. 

Bv  CHAKLES  H.  FULTON  and  CHARLES  H.  CRAWFORD. 
South  DakoU  School  of  Mints. 

The  work  described  in  the  following  pages  was  performed  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  method  of  assay  for  the 
zincy  precipitates  obtained  in  the  cyanide  process,  endeavoring  to 
evolve  a  method  at  once  accurate  and  short,  which  can  be  used  in 
an  ordinary  custom  assay  office  or  mil!.  The  difficulty  of  satisfac- 
torily and  correctly  assaying  rich  material  containing  much  zinc, 
had  been  frequently  noticed,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cyanide  process  is  of  widely  increasing  importance,  and  that  the 
smaller  plants  but  rarely  possess  arrangements  for  the  reRning  of 
the  precipitates,  but  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  assay  value, 
a  method  giving  rapid  and  accurate  results  would  be  of  value. 

The  precipitates  used  in  the  work  were  obtained  from  a  30-ton 
cyanide  plant,  using  the  MacArthur-Forest  cyanide  process  on 
roasted  chlorination  tailings.  The  material  was  typical,  containing 
42.3  %  zinc  in  a  finely  divided  state  (some  of  it  present  as  oxide), 
23.2  %  SiO,  (insol.  residue),  small  quantities  of  Ca,  Mg,  AI,  traces 
of  Mn,  Cu,  Sb,  and  about  2,320  ounces  of  gold  and  2,869  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton. 

The  sample  used  in  the  assays  was  obtained  as  follows :  About 
thirty-five  of  the  dried  precipitates  were  thoroughly  mixed  on  a 
large  oil  cloth,  then  spread  until  the  mass  had  a  uniform  thickness 
of  onc-hatf  inch.  It  was  then  marked  off  into  2'inch  squares  by  a 
sharp  spatula.  All  told  there  were  about  250  2-inch  squares. 
From  each  square,  a  small  amount  was  then  dipped,  care  being 
taken  to  go  down  to  the  bottom  in  each  case,  and  to  take  the  same 
quantity  from  each  square. 

The  amount  thus  taken,  about  one- fourth  pound,  was  put  into  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle.  It  is  very  difHcult  to  get  a  uniform  sample 
of  material  of  this  kind,  so  further  care  was  bestowed  on  the  prep- 
aration of  the  one-fourth  pound  taken  out.  The  sample  was  put 
through  a  lOO-mesh  sieve,  and  as  but  very  little  metallic  zinc  re- 
mained on  the  screen,  this  was  also  forced  through.  The  sample 
was  then  thoroughly  mixed  for  a  long  time.    In  taking  out  the 
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amount  used  for  an  assay  the  procedure  was  as  follows :  The 
whole  sample  was  spread  out  thin,  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
squares,  and  about  one-half  to  three-fourth  assay  tons  sampled  out. 
This  amount  was  then  again  spread  out,  divided  into  squares  and 
the  one-twentieth  or  one-tenth  assay  ton  for  the  Msajr  sampled  out 
from  this.  This  was  repeated  Tor  every  charge  weighed  out.  All 
weighing  was  done  on  an  analytical  balance. 

Scofification  Method. — ScoriBcation  was  the  first  method  tried,  all 
the  precautions  recommended  in  the  scorification  assay  of  zincy 
ores  being  observed,  such  as  a  large  proportion  of  lead  to  ore  and 
low  heat  during  scorification.  The  amount  of  precipitates  taken 
was  one-twentieth  assay  ton.  See  Table  I.  Chaises  number  one  and 
two  and  five  and  six  were  run  with  seventy  grams  of  test  lead  and 
one  gram  of  borax  glass.  Charges  three  and  four  were  run  with 
seventy  grams  of  test  lead  and  one  gram  of  borax  glass,  and  fifteen 
grams  of  litharge  as  a  co%'er.  In  every  case  the  precipitates  were 
mixed  with  half  the  lead  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  scorifier  and 
covered  with  the  rest  of  the  lead. 

The  slags  and  cupels  were  assayed  in  the  usual  way. 

Referring  to  Table  I.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  are  abnor- 
mally low  when  compared  to  the  other  methods.  The  slag  correc- 
tions are  very  high.  The  slags  obtained  from  the  assay  of  the  first 
slags  undoubtedly  still  carried  considerable  values,  but  in  referring 
to  the  corrections  obtained  from  the  crucible  slags,  in  the  same 
table,  it  can  be  seen  that  even  if  these  corrections  were  made,  the 
total  result  would  be  much  too  low.  This  points  to  an  excessive 
loss  by  volatilization  in  the  scorification  method.  The  method 
was  discarded  as  unsatisfactory. 

Crucible  Method. — The  second  method  tried  was  the  crucible 
method  with  the  following  charge :  -^  a.  t.  precipitates,  i  )^  a.  t. 
litharge,  l%  a.  t.  soda,  %  a,  t.  borax  glass,  J  grams  fluorspar,  2 
grams  argol. 

The  charge  was  made  basic,  so  as  to  get  a  stony  slag  from  which 
the  button  would  separate,  easily  and  cleanly.  Table  I.,  assays  I. 
and  II.  show  the  result.  The  .slag  corrections  are  not  high  and  re- 
sults also  indicate  volatilization. 

The  following  charge  was  then  used,  recommended  by  Wm. 
Magenau,  E.M.* 

*  Mining  and  SettntiAe   P-ns,  April  a8.  1900 
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yg  assay  ton  precipitates,  Jo  grams  litharge,  5  grams  sodium 
carbonate  (dry)  I  gram  flour,  silica  5  grams,  2  grams  borax 
glass. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  charge  are  good  but  are  apt  to  vary. 
Compare  Table  I.,  assays  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  As  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring Table  III.,  this  method  gives  the  highest  average  result, 
(corrected)  on  gold,  but  not  the  highest  on  silver.  The  uncor- 
rected results  are  higher  in  the  combination  methods.  The  loss 
in  the  slag  is  very  variable,  being  very  small  In  one  case,  and  run- 
ning up  to  a  considerable  value  in  other  cases.  While  the 
method  in  many  cases  gives  the  highest  result  it  will  again  give  a 
low  result  without  any  apparent  reason,  the  conditions  as  regards 
charge  and  heat  being  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Cominnation  Method. — The  next  method  tried  was  the  combina- 
tion wet  and  dry  assay  using  nitric  acid,  -j^  a.  t.  of  precipitates 
were  treated  with  20  cc.  cone,  nitric  acid  and  60  cc.  of  water. 
This  was  boiled  gently  for  one  hour,  cooled  and  diluted  to  100 
cc.  with  water.  Then  75  cc.  normal  salt  solution  (5.4207  grams 
NaQ  to  the  liter)  were  added,  also  5  cc.  cone.  H,SOj  and  20  cc. 
of  lead  acetate  solution.  The  precipitate  was  allowed  to  settle 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  filtered,  and  washed  to  the  point  of  the 
Alter  paper,  dried  and  burned  at  a  heat  just  high  enough  to  ignite 
paper,  and  then  scorified  with  40  grams  test  lead.  Buttons  were 
cupelled  in  usual  way.  Table  IL, assays  U,  V,  K  and  M  will  show 
the  results  obtained.  The  gold  is  far  below  that  shown  in  crucible 
assays,  even  the  corrected  results.  The  silver  is  higher  than  in 
the  crucible  assays.  This  pointed  so  directly  to  the  fact  that  gold 
passed  into  solution,  that  tests  were  made  to  demonstrate  this. 
The  filtrates  from  assays  No.  K  and  M  having  been  carefully 
saved  were  treated  as  follows :  They  were  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  expelling  all  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  then  were  di- 
luted to  100  cc.  adding  2  cc.  of  cone,  sulphuric  acid  and  10  cc.  of 
lead  acetate  solution.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  then  passed 
through  the  solution  for  one-half  hour.  Some  of  the  lead  sulphate 
was  changed  to  lead  sulphide,  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  settling 
to  the  bottom  readily.  It  was  then  filtered  out,  washed  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  already  described  under  the  combination  nitric 
acid  method,  The  beads  obtained  were  seemingly  all  gold  and 
weighed  596.4  and  568.2  mgs.  calculated  to  the  assay  ton.  The 
above  is  the  weight  after  parting,  almost  identically  the  same  as 
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before  parting,  the  only  diHerence  being  that  due  to  the  silver  in 
the  test  lead. 

The  fact  that  gold  goes  into  solution  when  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  under  certain  conditions  is  well  known.*  It  has  been  shown 
that  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  f  during  the  treat- 
ment, which  readily  acts  on  the  gold.  The  conditions  were  very 
favorable  for  the  action  in  this  case,  the  gold  being  present  in 
considerable  quantity  and  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division. 
Whether  the  presence  of  finely  divided  zinc,  more  so  than  another 
base  metal  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  increases  the  formation  of  nitrous 
acid,  and  in  this  way  the  greater  solution  of  the  gold,  the  authors 
do  not  pretend  to  determine. 

By  adding  the  amounts  obtained  from  the  filtrates  the  results  in 
gold  are  brought  up  nearly  to  the  average  corrected  assays  of  the 
other  methods.     (See  Table  II.) 

In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  gold  going  into  solu- 
tion by  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid,  the  fourth  method,  combina- 
tion wet  and  dry  assay  using  sulphuric  acid,  was  tried.  The  method 
of  procedure  was  as  follows :  ^^  a.  t.  of  precipitates  was  treated 
with  20  cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  60  cc.  of  water. 
This  was  boiled  for  one  hour,  cooled,  diluted  to  100  cc,  75  cc. 
normal  salt  solution,  and  20  cc.  of  lead  acetate  solution  added,  the 
precipitate  allowed  to  settle  for  an  hour,  then  filtered,  washed  and 
dried.  Care  was  taken  to  wash  the  precipitate  into  the  point  of 
the  filter.  The  paper  was  burned  off  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  the 
residues  scorified  until  half  covered  over  in  the  scorifier,  then 
poured  and  the  button  cupelled.  Thirty  to  forty  grams  of  lead 
were  used.  Table  11.,  assays  t  to  8  inclusive,  will  show  the  result. 
As  regards  the  gradual  decrease  in  value,  as  shown  in  the  column 
"corrected  assay-total  gold  and  silver,"  reference  will  be  made 
later  on  in  this  paper. 

The  results  are  good  and  quite  uniform,  as  uniform  as  can  be  ex- 
pected with  material  of  this  kind.  The  gold  is  lower  than  in  the 
crucible  assay,  while  the  silver  is  higher.  The  slag  corrections  in 
this'method,  as  also  in  the  nitric  acid  method,  are  small  (relatively), 
as  is  to  be  expected.  In  order  to  see  whether  any  gold  passed  into 
solution  the  filtrates  from  assays  3  and  4  were  treated  as  described 

*T.  K.  Rose,  Metmllnrgr  d'  Gold,  uid  rcfercDCei,  pp.  47S,  479. 

\  W.  R.  VkQ  Liew'i  paper,  {■  "f^  ^-  7-  April  ii  aad  April  aS,  1900,  pp.  479, 
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under  the  nitric  acid  method,  but  only  a  trace  of  gold  found. 
Whether  the  precipitation  is  complete  by  the  method  employed,  is 
not  Icnown.  The  fact  that  the  gold  (corrected]  obtained  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  method  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  obtained  by 
the  crucible  method,  may  point  to  the  fact  that  some  gold  goes 
into  solution  by  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment,*  which  cannot  be  re- 
covered by  the  method  used.  That  it  cannot  be  recovered  by  sul> 
phuretted  hydrogen  appears  doubtful. 

The  fine  state  of  division  of  the  zinc  in  the  precipitate  renders  it 
very  liable  to  oxidation.  This  oxidation  of  the  zinc,  causing  an 
increase  in  weight,  will  cause  changes  in  the  gold  and  silvervalues. 
To  test  this  point,  after  the  first  assays  were  made,  the  sample  was 
spread  out  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  air  in  a  dry  place  for  five 
days,  when  the  second  set  of  assays  were  made.  It  was  then  again 
exposed  for  one  week  and  the  third  set  of  assays  made.     Set  No. 

1  is  represented  by  sulphuric  acid  method  Nos.  I  and  2.     Set  No.  ' 

2  by  sulphuric  acid  method  Nos.  3,4,  5  and  6,  and  crucible  method 
Nos.  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Set  No.  3  is  represented  by  sulphuric  acid 
method  7  and  8,  and  crucible  method  Nos,  E  and  F.  The  result  is 
most  clearly  shown  by  the  sulphuric  acid  method  assay  in  Table  II. 
column  marked  "  corrected  assays  total  gold  and  silver,"  the  aver- 
ages being  as  follows:  ist  set,  5,245  oz.;  2d  set,  5,184.3  oz.;  3d  set, 
5,144.7  oz. 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sample  should  be 
assayed  at  once  after  taking  or  kept  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
oxidize. 

Comparison  of  the  Crudile  and  Sulphuric  Ac^  Method. — It  will  be 
noticed  in  looking  at  Table  II.,  columns  "  uncorrected  assays  total 
gold  and  stiver"  and  "  corrected  assays  total  gold  and  silver,"  that 
the  results  check  quite  closely  for  the  kind  of  material,  while  the 
gold  and  silver  by  themselves  in  but  few  cases  check  even  reason- 
ably well.  The  results  must  be  considered  as  sets  (marked  off  by 
bracket)  for  the  reason  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page.  This 
comparatively  close  checking  of  the  total  sum  of  gold  and  silver 
is  not  apparent  in  the  crucible  assay.  The  sulphuric  acid  method 
seems  to  give  more  uniform  results  than  the  crucible  method,  al- 
though the  gold  by  the  crucible  method  is  higher.  The  difTereoce 
is  six  ounces  gold  per  ton,  not  great,  at  least  not  great  enough 

*T.  K..  Row,  MetallarEj  of  Gold,  p.  ii. 
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to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  crucible  method  is  superior 
The  crucible  method  is  apt  to  give  erratic  results,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason  (assays  C  and  E,  Table  11.),  and  to  get  reliable  re- 
sults more  than  ttvo  assays  on  a  sample  are  necessary.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  method,  on  the  other  hand,  will  givea  reliable  result  on 
a  duplication. 

The  slag  absorption  in  the  crucible  method  is  very  variable, 
while  that  in  the  combination  methods  is  first  much  smaller,  and 
second  fairly  uniform.  In  fact  for  precipitates  from  a  given  mill, 
which  do  not  vary  widely  a  constant  might  be  established  with 
fair  accuracy,  or  a  correction  made  on  one,  which  could  safely  be 
applied  to  all  the  assays.  This  cannot  be  done  in  the  crucible 
method. 

The  cupel  absorption  is  about  constant  in  all  the  methods. 
Slightly  higher  in  the  crucible,  probably  on  account  of  some  zinc 
still  retained  in  the  lead  button. 

Conclusion  and  Remarks. 
Regarding  the  lact  that  the  sum  of  the  gold  and  silver,  found 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  method,  checks  fairly  closely  in  a  given  set 
of  assays,  while  the  gold  and  silver  vary  considerably,  the  writers 
wish  to  offer  the  following  solution :  The  tailings  from  the  treat- 
ment of  which  the  precipitates  were  obtained  vary  considerably  in 
value,  particularly  does  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  vary  in  different 
lots.  Hence  the  solution  containing  the  gold  and  silver  will  also 
vary  in  gold  and  silver  contents  as  it  passes  through  the  zinc  boxes 
from  day  today.  The  zinc  boxes  which  are  cleaned  up  but  once 
a  fortnight,  would  then  contain  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  an 
infinite  number  of  small  particles,  many  of  which  are  made  up  of 
relatively  different  amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  These  particles 
are  too  small  to  be  broken  up  by  passing  the  ordinary  mesh  sieve, 
and  pass  into  the  sample  unchanged  in  constitution.  By  careful 
mixing  the  sample  may  be  made  to  contain  a  given  number  of 
these  particles  per  unit  of  volume,  and  if  assay  were  made  on  units 
of  volume  the  results  of  total  gold  and  silver  would  not  necessarily 
check,  as  on  account  of  the  variable  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  the 
weight  of  the  volume  would  vary;  but  since  the  assays  are  made 
on  a  unit  of  weight  the  total  weight  of  the  particles  is  the  same  in 
each  assay  while  the  volumes  would  vary.  This  would  explain 
why  the  results  check  fairly  close  in  total  gold  and  silver,  but  not 
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in  gold  and  silver  taken  alone,  as  the  particles  are  made  up  of  difTer- 

ent  amounts  oi  gold  and  silver.    A  column  has  been  calculated  in 

"Au 
the  tables,      v  ■  ratio   of  gold  to  silver,"  which   shows  the  vari- 

ation  in  the  ratio.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  varies  in  the  dif. 
ferent  methods  of  assay,  as  is  to  be  expected.  In  a  given  method 
of  assay,  however,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  should  be  constant  if  the 
above  premises  are  not  true. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  relatively  the  loss  of  gold  to  silver  is 
greatest  in  the  scorification  assay,  and  least  in  the  crucible  assay. 
The  difficulty  in  getting  an  even  sample  with  cyanide  precipitates 
has  been  frequently  noticed  and  commented  upon;  the  preceding 
explanation  probably  gives  the  reason.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
solubility  of  silver  and  gold  by  cyanide  solution  is  relatively  difTer- 
ent  at  different  temperatures.*  In  plants  where  the  leaching  vats 
are  exposed  to  the  varying  temperatures  of  day  and  night  which 
differ  much  in  some  localities,  this  fact  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  the  gold  and  silver  contents  of  the  solution  as  a  difference 
in  the  values  of  the  ores. 

The  losses  in  slags  and  cupels  have  been  completely  worked 
out,  not  to  present  anything  new  but  to  add  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  loss  in  the  cupel  is  fairly  constant,  being  almost 
wholly  determined  by  the  physical  nature  of  the  cupel  and  the 
heat  ofcupellation. 

All  beads  of  sufficient  size  were  parted  as  in  the  bullion  assay  in 
the  form  of  cornets. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  would  recommend  as  the  method  of 
assay  for  the  precipitates,  either  the  combination  sulphuric  acid 
method  or  the  crucible  method,  preferably  the  former.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  method  to  be  performed  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  using  dilute  acid  t  to  3  or  i  to  4,  and  always  keeping  the 
acid  dilute.  Nitric  acid  even  in  small  quantities  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  not  to  be  used.f    (Also  see  assays  A  and  B,  Table  II.) 

The  slags  and  cupels  are  best  reassayed  and  the  corrections 
added ;  this  can  be  modified  as  suggested  under  the  combination 
sulphuric  acid  method. 

Every  assay  made  has  been  placed  in  the  tables. 

•T.  K.  RoK,  "MetalliiTf7orGo1d,"  p.  357,  1S98. 
fT.  K.  Rote,  "MeuUuTgrofGoM,"p.  11,  1S9S. 
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THE   POWERING  OF  SHIPS.* 

By  WILLIAM  LEDYARD  CATHCART. 

The  >ulhor  de»res  to  acknowledge  hit  iodetXediiess  to  Admiral  Melville,  EJigi- 
ueer-in- Chief,  U.  S.  Navy,  through  whose  wide  knowledge  of  (he  resistance  and 
powering  of  ships  and  generous  collaboralion,  it  has  been  possible  10  present  io  this 
paper  the  results  of  the  best  modem  practice. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  resistance  which  a  pro- 
posed ship  will  meet  in  her  passage,  at  wave-making  speeds, 
through  the  water,  forms  a  problem  in  the  solution  of  which 
theory,  unaided,  fails.  While,  with  familiar  types,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  in  fair  approximation,  this  amount,  the  working  formulae 
used  for  the  calculations  are  but  broad  generalizations  of  theory, 
reinforced  by  empirical  and  experimental  factors  derived  from  past 
experience.  Speed  and  power  curves,  drawn  from  the  perform- 
ance of  simitar  ships,  are  an  invaluable  aid  in  designing  and  tank- 
experiments,  with  a  model  of  the  proposed  vessel,  give  some  indi- 
cation as  to  her  resistance  in  smooth  water;  but  the  6iial  trial,  at 
load  draught  on  the  open  sea,  is  required  for  absolute  determina- 
tion. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  naturally  exclude  theory  except 
in  a  broad  way.  A  ship  has  not  "  the  form  of  least  resistance," 
but  the  approach  to  it  permitted  by  her  load,  stabilit)',  structural 
strength,  and  possible  limitations  as  to  length  or  draught.  Fur- 
thermore, the  hull  whose  shape  has  been  moulded  by  these  re- 
quirements and  by  the  demand  for  a  given  maximum  speed  with 
economy  of  fuel,  floats  but  partially  immersed,  in  a  fluid  whose 
frictional  qualities  and  surface- disturbance  oppose  to  her  motion 
an  ever-changing  resistance  with  each  change  in  speed. 

The  problem  of  ship  resistance  is,  then,  one  whose  widely  vary- 
ing factors  no  absolute  theory  will  ever  fully  cover;  and  yet,  for  a 
century  and  more,  many  able  men  have  endeavored  to  formulate 
laws  which  would  express  mathematically  their  conception  of  the 
action  of  a  mass  of  water  when  traversed  by  a  ship-formed  solid. 
The  results,  to  this  time,  of  the  labors  of  these  theoretical  investi- 
gators with  regard  to  wave-making  resistance,  have  been  long  and 
complex  formuls  which  have  no  practical  value.     Since  the  path 
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of  a  particle  of  water  which  passes  within  the  range  of  influence  of 
a  ship's  hull,  is  not  fully  known,  the  interactions  of  pressure  between 
it  and  the  hull  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.  Furthermore, 
the  wave-form  used  in  the  most  modern  of  these  calculations,  is 
admittedly  assumed ;  there  is  marked  discrepancy  in  the  views  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  final  derivation  of  the  energy  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  wave-systems;  and  the  formulie  apply,  at 
best,  only  to  absolutely  smooth  water,  a  condition  which  is  practi- 
cally non-existent  with  sea-going  ships. 

In  view  of  these  limitations,  the  results  of  the  labors  of  these 
investigators  must  be  received  tentatively  by  the  engineer  of  ex- 
perience. The  diPRculty  has  been  the  relative  lack  of  experiment, 
as  compared  with  the  vast  volume  of  speculation  and  theory.  It 
is  a  truism  to  say  that  mathematical  processes  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  engineer  in  the  analysis  and  development  of  his 
work ;  but,  in  the  solution  of  complex  physical  problems  and  in 
the  estabishment  of  taws  their  functions  follow,  not  precede,  ex- 
periment. 

Among  the  men  whose  rational  or  experimental  researches  have 
led  to  the  widely  accepted  theories  of  to-day,  there  are  two  of 
foremost  rank — Professor  Rankine,  who  was  the  leader  in  the 
extended  development  of  the  stream-line  theory  as  applied  to  ship- 
resistance,  and  Mr.  William  Froude,  whose  experiments  on  sur. 
face-friction  and  determination  of  the  relation  of  model  resistance 
to  that  of  the  corresponding  vessels,  marked  advances  of  cardinal 
importance. 

I.  Analysis  op  Resistance. 
Total  Resistance. — In  a  broad  sense,  ship-resistance  has  but 
two  factors — the  friction  between  the  water  and  the  wetted  skin 
and  the  surface-disturbance  of  the  former  which  begets  waves.  At 
low  speeds,  in  smooth  water,  the  ship  moves  with  case,  friction 
generating  practically  the  only  resisting  force.  At  high  velocities, 
however,  there  appears  at  her  bow  a  wave-crest,  from  which  trail  oB 
oblique,  diverging  waves.  At  the  stern  a  similar  crest  exists,  with 
a  similar  following  system.  Along  the  hull  there  is  formed  a  troup 
of  transverse  waves  with  crests  athwartships.  She  is  followed  by 
a  "wake"  or  current,  constant  in  form  for  the  same  speed,  although 
ever  changing  its  constituent  particles,  from  which  wake  extends 
forward  an  envelope  of  varying  thickness  over  the  immersed  skin. 
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Finally,  and  at  the  stern  chiefly,  a  body  of  eddying  or  "  dead 
water  "  exists,  the  size  of  which  depends  upon  the  formation  of  the 
stern.  In  the  production  of  waves,  in  overcoming  surface  friction, 
and  in  the  transport  of  the  latter's  partial  derivative,  the  wake,  re- 
sistance is  met,  work  is  done,  and  power  is  diverted  from  propul- 
sion. 

Factors  of  Resistance. — Disregarding,  for  the  present,  the 
surface-disturbance  and  augment  of  resistance  due  to  the  screw- 
propeller,  the  "  tow-rope  resistance,"  /.  e.,  that  of  the  ship  if  moved 
by  forces  external  to  herself,  may  be  divided  broadly  thus  : 

1.  Frictional  Resistance. — Water  has  not  perfect  fluidity  and  the 
surface  of  the  immersed  skin  is  not  theoretically  smooth.  The 
latter,  therefore,  meets  resistance  to  its  progress  and  power  is 
expended  in  giving,  to  the  contiguous  fluid  particles,  force  and 
motion. 

2.  Eddy  Resistance. — As  will  be  later  shown,  a  sudden  termina- 
tion of  the  easy  curves  of  the  "  run  "  or  "  after-body  "  will  permit 
a  portion  of  the  passing  water  tu  leave  its,  so-called,  stream-line 
paths  and  to  dissipate,  in  irregular,  whirling  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles, pressure  which  should  act  upon  the  hull,  at  the  run,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  at  the  "  entrance  "  or  "  fore-body."  There  is  thus 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  dead  water,  a  loss  of  power,  which, 
however,  in  modern  ships  of  fine  lines,  is  small. 

3.  Wixi-e  resistance. — Waves  are  generated  by  an  upheaval  of 
the  surface-water.  The  power  thus  expended  is,  in  large  degree, 
lost,  since  some  of  the  waves  so  formed  become  wholly  separated 
from  the  ship,  bearing  with  them  the  energy  spent  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Stream  Linbs. 

I.  A  FricttotUiss  Soltd  in  a  Perfect  Fluid. — The  stream-line  theorj 
refers  primarily  to  the  relative  and  steady  motion  of  a  perfect  fluid 
and  a  frictionless  solid  deeply  submerged  therein.  While  water  is 
not  a  perfect  fluid,  the  wetted  skin  is  not  frictionless,  and  the  hull 
is  not  submerged,  but  is  only  partially  immersed,  the  application 
of  the  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  ship-resistance  meets  wide  ac. 
ceptance. 

Consider  first  an  example  in  full  accord  with  the  theory,  i.  e.,  a 
frictionless  ship-formed  solid,  as  A-B,^\g.  i,  submerged  in,  and 
passing  with   uniform,  horizontal,  rectilinear   motion   through,  a 
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perfect,  incompressible  fluid,  infinitely  extended  about  it  in  all 
directions,  this  ■■  perfect  fluid  "  being  understood  to  be  one  without 
viscosity, -whose  particles  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  soHd  or 
move  among  each  other  without  frictional  interference. 


2.  Stream  Lines. — For  clearness,  regard  the  solid  as  at  rest  and 
the  fluid  as  flowing  past  it,  as  above — which  assumption  makes 
no  change  in  the  relative  conditions.  Then,  the  paths  of  bodies  or 
''  streams  "  of  particles,  at  a  distance  forward  from  the  bow,  will 
be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  major  axis  of  the  solid.  As 
the  streams  draw  near  the  bow,  they  curve  outward,  their  axial 
speed  is  checked,  and  their  bounding  lines  separate.  In  receding 
from  the  bow,  these  lines  approach  each  other,  until,  at  the  mid- 
ship section,  the  stream  is  narrowest.  From  that  section  stern- 
ward,  the  stream,  reversing  its  former  action,  first  widens,  then 
contracts,  and,  at  a  distance  from  the  solid,  resumes  its  normal 
width  and  rectilinear  flow. 

Now,  two  adjacent  lines  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
"  stream-tube,"  in  which  the  same  particles,  and  no  others,  are  con- 
fined and  flow,  while  approaching,  passing,  and  retreating  from  the 
solid.  The  assumed  boundaries  form  thus  a  frictionless  tube 
whose  cross-section,  before  the  stream  comes  within  the  influence 
of  the  solid,  is  uniform  throughout,  varies  during  that  influence, 
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and  returns  to  its  original  uniformity  when  again  beyond  it. 
Further,  as  steady  motion  of  the  whole  body  of  fluid  is  prescribed, 
such  variation  in  section  will  produce,  in  inverse  ratio,  changes 
in  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

3.  Stream  Line  Pressures  and  Velocities. — For  such  an  imaginary 
tube,  Bernoulli's  theorem  may  be  stated  thus : 

"  In  steady  flow,  without  friction,  the  sum  of  the  velocity-head,  pres- 
sure-head and  potential  head,  at  any  section  of  the  pipe,  is  a  constant 
quantity  "* 

In  accordance  with  this  statement,  the  equation  for  "steady 
flow  "  may  be  written  : 

I/*        * 

in  which,  »  — velocity  at  any  section,/ =  internal  fluid  pressure 
per  unit  area  at  said  section,  w  —  weight  of  unit  volume  of  fluid, 

:;  (potential  head)  =  height   of  tube   above  a   fixed  plane, 
velocity-head)  ==  height  due  to  the  velocity  v,  —   (pressure-head) 

=  height  due  to  pressure  /,  k  (total  head)  =  constant,  as  above 
for  each  stream-tube. 

Inspection  of  this  equation  shows,  that  as  horizontal  flow  is 
assumed,  «  is  a  constant ;  and  since  h  also  is  a  constant,  that,  when 
V  increases,  p  must  decrease  and  vice  versa.  At  the  bow  and 
stern,  the  section  of  the  steam-tube  is  large  and,  therefore,  the  ve- 
locity is  low  and  the  pressure  in  excess.  At  the  midship  section, 
these  conditions  are  reversed  and  the  pressure  falls  below  the  nor- 
mal. 

4.  Stream  litie  Forces. — Horizontal  forces,  varying  in  intensity 
and  direction,  act,  therefore,  from  the  stream  upon  the  solid.  After 
leaving  the  latter,  however,  the  stream  resumes  eventually  its 
original  velocity  and  direction.  Its  motion  has  been,  for  a  time^ 
modified,  but  its  energy  remains  unchanged.  Therefore,  the  op- 
posing horizontal  forces,  as  at  bow  and  stern,  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  fluid  has  no  resultant  action  upon  the  solid. 

If  then,  as  in  the  original  statement  of  the  case,  the  solid  were 
in  motion,  under  the  given  conditions,  and  the  fluid  were  at  rest, 
the    former  would    have   no   resultant    action   upon   the   latter. 

*  Mecbm^cs  Of  Engineering,  Church. 
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Furthermore,  since  the  fluid  is  extended  to  an  infinite  distance 
above  the  solid,  there  would  be  no  waves,  and,  since  both  solid 
and  fluid  are  frictionless,  there  would  be  no  skin-resistance  and  no 
wake.  In  other  words,  such  a  frictionless  solid  would  pass,  at 
uniform  speed  in  a  rectilinear  path  through  a  perfect  fluid,  without 
resistance,  after  motion  has  been  established. 

S .  Partial  IininersioK. — Assume  now  that  the  solid  moves,  partially 
immersed,  upon  the  bounding  surface,  as  a  water  level,  of  a  perfect 
fluid.  Then,  there  exists  no  longer  the  superincumbent  pressure 
of  an  infinitely  extended  fluid  upon  the  stream-tubes;  and,  in  Mr. 
William  Froude's  words : 

"  The  existence  of  this  surface  cuts  off  the  reactions  of  all  those  particles 
which  would  have  existed  beyond  the  surface,  had  the  fluid  been  un- 
limited alike  in  all  directions.  *  *  *  By  the  absence  of  these  reactions, 
the  stream-like  motions  which  would  have  existed  in  the  infinite  fluid,  are 
modified;  and  the  differences  of  pressure  involve  corresponding  local 
elevations  of  the  surface  of  the  water  (or  fluid)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mov- 
ing body.  And  since,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  gravitation  (the 
force  which  controls  the  surface),  a  water- protuberance  seeks  immediately 
to  disperse  itself  into  the  surrounding  fluid  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  wave-motion,  the  local  elevation  partly  discharges  itself  along  the  sor- 
face  by  waves  which  carry  with  them  the  amount  of  energy  involved  in 
their  production."  * 

In  other  words,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  is  con- 
stant and  relatively  ow ;  the  pressure  in  the  stream-tubes  is,  at 
certain  points,  abnormal ;  and  that  increased  pressure  seeks  equi- 
librium by  an  upheaval  of  the  fluid  and  the  formation  of  wave- 
crests,  primarily  at  bow  and  stern,  with,  conversely,  a  wave-trough 
at  the  midship  section. 

Since  the  fluid  is  still  assumed  to  be  perfect,  no  skin-friction,  as 
yet,  exists.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  wave-making  resistance 
should  be  differentiated  broadly  from  all  other  forces  opposing  a 
ship's  progress.  If  now,  water — which  is  not  frictionless — be  sub- 
stituted for  the  fluid,  and  the  theoretrically  smooth  solid  be  re- 
placed by  a  hull  with  an  immersed  skin  more  or  less  rough,  the 
ship's  movement  will  produce  surface  friction,  eddies  and  a  wake 
will  appear,  and  the  conditions  of  practice  will  prevail. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  discussion  of  stream-lines,  a  horizontal 
flow  for  the  latter,  in  passing  the  hull,  has  been  assumed.     This 

•  Encyc.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  ArL  "  Shipbuilding." 
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assumption  has  been  made  for  simplicity  only  and  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  views  advanced  by  Professor  Rankine.  The  absence  of 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  flow  con- 
tiguous to  the  ship,  docs  not  afTect,  however,  the  application  of 
the  broad  principles  given  above  as  to  the  action  of  the  stream, 
in  view  of  the  final  and  practically  unchanged  energy  of  the  latter. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  this  direction  of  ilow  illustrates  the  fact 
that  the  stream-line  theory  is  a  structure  which  has  been  reared 
by  rational  process  upon  the  basis — for  full  sized  hulls,  at  least — 
of  a  minimum  of  experiment. 

3.  Frictional  Resistance. 

/,  Amount. — In  1871,  by  direction  of  the  British  admiralty,  Mr. 
William  Froude,  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  re- 
sistance of  H.  M.  S.  Greyltound,  a  screw  sloop  of  1,161  tons,  the 
ship  being  towed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  only  through  undis- 
turbed water,  thus  eliminating  many  sources  of  error. .  In  accuracy, 
completeness  and  importance  these  experiments  have  remained 
unequalled  in  their  class.  In  Fig.  2,  which  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Froude's  paper  *  on  the  subject,  curves  are  shown  whose  abscissa; 
are  speeds  in  feet  per  minute  and  whose  ordinates  are  the  corre- 
sponding resistances  in  pounds.  The  curve  A~A  represents  the 
total  resistance  of  the  ship,  as  measured  by  ordinates  from  the 
curve  C-C,  while  the  curve  B-B  shows  her  frictional  resistance,  as 
measured  also  from  the  curve  C-C.  The  close  approximation  of 
the  curves  A-A  and  B-B  at  low  speeds,  indicates  that  the  resist- 
ance, under^such  conditions,  is  almost  wholly  frictional ;  while,  at 
high  speeds,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  wave  resistance  is  a  large 
factor,  the  percentage  of  frictional  resistance  is  still  very  consid- 
erable. 

2.  Characttr. — The  power  absorbed  in  frictional  resistance  is  ex- 
pended in  impressing  on  the  particles  of  a  belt  of  water  adjacent 
to  the  wetted  skin,  a  force  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  latter. 
In  each  unit  of  time,  there  is  thus  given  a  definite  amount  of  new 
momentum  to  fresh  particles,  which  momentum  expends  itself  partly 
in  frictional  eddies  within  the  belt  thus  affected  and  partly  in 
advancing  the  belt  with  the  skin,  as  seen  in  the  wake.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  wake  or  current  thus  created,  changes  momentarily, 

•  Ttant.  imtl.  Nav.  Arch.,  1874. 
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new  particles  being  constantly  set  in  motion  to  replace  those 
whose  momentum  is  dispersed  by  communication  with  the  mass  of 
adjacent  water  astern.  The  weight  of  water  thus  transported  by, 
and  with,  the  ship  in  the  wake  and  frictional  belt  has  been  esti- 
mated as  reaching,  at  high  speed,  20  per  cent,  of  the  displacement. 

3.  Factors  of  Frictional  Resistance. — For  accurate  and  trustworthy 
analysis  of  the  factors  of  frictional  resistance,  we  are  again  indebted 
mainly  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  William  Froude.  In  the  Report  of 
the  British  Association  for  1 874,  he  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
with  a  series  of  boards,  19  inches  deep,  ^y  inch  thick,  of  varying 
length  up  to  50  feet,  and  covered  with  materials  of  differing  frictional 
qualities,  from  tin-foil  to  coarse  sand.  While  the  boards  were 
practically  but  thin  planes,  care  was  taken  to  provide  each  with  a 
fine  entrance  and  a  fair  run.  The  resistances  of  these  prepared  sur- 
faces, when  towed  lengthwise  in  a  tank  of  fresh  water,  arc  given 
in  the  following  tabular  statement,  as  to  which  Mr.  Froude  ob- 
serves: 

"  This  (table)  represents  the  resistance  per  square  foot  due  to  various 
lengths  of  surface  of  various  qualities,  when  moving  with  a  standard 
speed  of  600  feet  per  minute,  accompanied  by  figures  denoting  the  power 
of  the  speed  to  which  the  resistance,  if  calculated  for  other  speeds,  must 
be  taken  as  approximatety  proportional.  Under  the  figure  denoting  the 
length  of  surface  in  each  case,  are  three  columns.  A,  B,  C,  which  arc 
referenced  as  follows  ; 

' '  (A)  Power  of  speed  to  which  resistance  is  approximately  proportional  ■ 

"  (B)  Resistance  in  pounds  per  square  foot,  of  a  surrace  the  length  of 
which  is  that  speciiied  in  the  heading — taken  as  the  mean  resistance  for 
the  whole  length, 

' '  (C)  Resistance  per  square  foot  of  unit  of  surface  at  the  distance  stern- 
ward  from  the  cutwater,  specified  in  the  heading." 

Table  I. 
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4.  Resumi. — In  summation  of  Froude's  results,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that : — 

{a)  The  exponents  given  in  column  A  show  that  friction  resist- 
ance varies  approximately  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  Since, 
however,  a  varnished  surface,  50  feet  long,  is  the  nearest  approach, 
given  by  the  table,  to  the  surface  and  length  of  the  wetted  skin  of 
a  ship,  the  exponent  for  these  conditions  indicates  that  frictiona) 
resistance  varies  usually  as  the  1.83d  power  of  the  speed. 

(^)  From  the  data  of  column  B,  it  appears  that  the  longer  the 
surface,  the  less  its  average  resistance  per  square  foot.  As  to  the 
value  of  increased  length  in  thus  reducing  the  mean  resistance, 
Mr.  Froude  says : 

"  The  portion  of  surface  that  goes  first  in  the  line  of  motion,  in  ex- 
periencing resistance  from  the  water,  roust  in  turn  communicate  motion 
to  the  water  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  itself  travelling.  Conse- 
quently, the  portion  of  surface  which  succeeds  the  first,  will  be  rubbing, 
not  against  stationary  water,  but  against  water  partially  moving  in  its 
own  direction  and  cannot,  therefore,  experience  as  much  resistance  front 
it." 

{c)  With  regard  to  surfaces  exceeding  50  feet  in  length,  Mr. 
Froude  states ; — 

"At  a  length  of  50  feet,  the  decrease  (with  increa»ng  length)  of  the 
friction,  per  square  foot  of  every  additional  length  is  so  small,  that  it  will 
make  no  very  great  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  total  (frictional)  re 
sistance  of  a  surface  300  feet  long,  whether  we  assume  tuch  decrease  to 
continue  at  the  same  rale  throughout  the  last  350  feet  of  the  surface,  or 
to  cease  entirely  after  50  feet." 

{d)  It  appears,  then,  that  the  frictional  resistance  of  a  ship  de- 
pends upon  the  area,  length,  and  quality  of  the  wetted  surface  and 
varies  as  a  certain  power  of  the  speed ;  or 

R^  ^/AS^, 

i  a  which,  R^  s=  frictional  resistance  in  pounds,  A  «=  area  of  wetted 
surface  in  square  feet,  5=  speed  in  knots  per  hour,  «,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  =  1.83,  and/  is  obtained  by  calculation  from 
Froude's  results  as  given  in  Table  I. 

5,  T/ie  Wake. — The  formation  of  this  following  current,  while 
due  very  largely  to  surface- friction,  is  also  affected,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  eddy-resistance  and  at  high   speeds  by  wave-formation. 
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The  interaction  between  the  hull  and  wake  will  be  hereinafter 
considered. 

4.  Eddy  Resistance. 
/,  Cause. — Let  the  stern  of  the  ship-formed  solid  shown  in  Fig. 
I,  instead  of  tapering  easily  with  the  run,  be  ended  abruptly  as  at 
C\  and  let  the  solid  be  considered  to  be  moving  through  water 
and  to  be  partially  immersed  thereia.  The  stream-line  theory 
assumes  a  pressure  above  the  normal  to  exist  at  both  bow  and 
stern.  The  formation  of  the  stream-tube  is  due  to  the  passage  of 
the  ship  and  causes  an  expenditure  of  energy  at,  and  a  resisting 
pressure  upon,  the  entrance,  which  pressure,  under  perfect  and 
theoretical  conditions,  is  assumed  to  be  balanced  by  the  corre- 
sponding forward  pressure  in  the  stream  at  the  run.  Now,  if  the 
latter  be  terminated  suddenly,  as  at  C.  the  stream  leaves  the  hull 
while  forward  pressure  still  exists  within  it,  which  pressure,  instead 
of  aiding  to  neutralize  the  entrance  resistance,  dissipates  itself  in 
the  creation  of  a  mass  of  eddying  water  directly  astern,  whose  con- 
stantly changing  particles  whirl  in  involved  paths  and  whose  pres- 
sure is  less  than  that  of  the  normal  streamline  at  that  point.  The 
production  of  the  "dead  water"  means,  then,  an  expenditure  of 
power  uselessly  in  eddy  formation,  with, as  a  sequence,  a  decreased 
forward  pressure  on  the  run, 

2.  Amount. — Mr.  William  Froude,  on  the  basis  oi  ^c  Greyltound 
experiments,  assumed  eddy- resistance  to  be  proportional  to  that 
due  to  friction  and  to  be  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  lalter  for  ships  of 
fair  form.  This  percentage  was,  however,  estimated,  since  this  fac- 
tor of  the  total  resistance  was  not  determined  .separately.  In  mod- 
ern vessels  of  line  lines,  the  amount  of  resisEance  due  to  this  cause 
is  regarded  as  almost  inappreciable,  although  past  experience  is 
heeded  in  the  sternward  tapering  of  such  appendages  as  strut-bear- 
ings and  the  like. 

3.  Effect. — The  primary  effect  of  eddy-making  resistance  is  an 
increase  in  the  power  required  for  propulsion.  When  it  exists  in 
considerable  amount,  as  in  vessels  with  full  lines  aft,  it  has  secon- 
dary consequences  of  even  more  importance,  in  that  it  affects  the 
steering  of  the  ship,  since  the  rudder  not  only  acts  in  eddying 
water  but  the  irregular  formation,  disappearance, and  change  of  lo- 
cation of  the  latter,  from  side  to  side  of  the  stern,  tend,  in  them- 
selves, to  deflect  the  vessel  from  her  course. 
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5.  Waves. 
I,  Wm'e-motion  is.  in  ap- 
pearance, the  onward  move- 
ment of  great  volumes  of 
water,  whose  advance,  ex- 
cepting in  a  conlused  sea, 
proceeds  in  long,  straight 
ridges  of  the  same  height 
and  equally  spaced.  As  a 
mass,  however,  the  fl  uid 
does  not  travel ;  that  which 
is  transmitted  is  simply  the 
"  wave-form,"  with  the  con- 
sequent grouping,  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  the  particles. 
Each  of  the  latter  revolves 
in  an  orbit  of  limited  ex- 
tent, whose  center  is  near 
"7  ^^^  position  of  repose  of 
^  £  the  particle.  The  locations 
\\  which  the  latter  momen- 
tarily occupy  in  their  re- 
spective paths  determine 
the  distances  from  a  given 
point  of  the  nearest  crest 
and  trough  at  that  instant. 
The  top  of  a  wave  is  called 
its  rrest;  the  trough  is  the 
hollow  between  two  suc- 
cessive crests ;  the  luigkt  is 
the  distance,  vertically,  from 
trough  to  crest;  the  length 
is  the  distance,  in  the  line 
of  advance,  (rom  trough  to 
trough  or  crest  to  crest; 
the  period  is  the  time,  in 
seconds,  taken  by  a  crest  or 
hollow  in  traveUng  a  wave- 
length;  and  the  velocity,  or  speed  of  advance  of  the  wave-form. 
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is  the  quotient,  in  feet  per  second,  of  the  length  divided  by  the 
period. 

2.  Trockmdal  Theory  of  Waves, — This  theory  is  accepted  asi  giv- 
ing the  closest  approximation  to  actual  conditions  which  is  capable 
of  mathematical  analysis.  It  assumes  the  profile  to  be  trochoidal, 
1^^.,  the  curve  described  by  a  point  moving  uniformly  in  a  circular 
path  whose  center  travels  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  Thus,  in 
Fig- 3.  let  the  distance  ^,/4g=ss a  wave-length  =  the  circumference 
of  the  "  rolling  circle,"  Afi,  which  circle  revolves  uniformly,  while 
its  center  moves  with  uniform  speed  in  the  line  C-C.  Then,  if  /"be 
a  point  on  the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle,  it  will  fulfill  the  condi- 
tions of  motion,  as  above,  and  will  describe  the  trochoidal  wave- 
profile,  P-P-P,  shown  in  full  lines.  It  is  assumed,  further,  that,  in  a 
deep-sea  wave,  the  particles  of  each  layer  revolve,  with  uniform  an- 
gular velocity,  in  equal,  vertical,  circular  orbits,  whose  centers  are 
on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  wave-crest,  and  that  each  particle  completes  one  revolution 
during  a  wave-length.     Referring  to  Fig.  3 : 

"  The  upper  pl^n  wave-line  marks  the  surface  of  a  wave  at  the  instant 
when  the  crest  is  passing  below  the  point  A^  and  the  two  troughs  bektw  the 
points  ^g  and  A^.  The  ponts  marked /", /",  /",  etc.,  represent  nine  particles 
in  that  surface,  which,  when  the  water  is  still,  are  equidistant  from  each 
other  and  situated  in  the  level  line  IV^IV,  directly  l)elow  the  nine  points 
A^,A^,e\c..  Ihe  orbits  of  those  particles  are  represented  by  nine  dotted 
circles,  described  about  Che  centers  marked  C. 

"After  the  lapse  of  one  eighth  of  a  wave-period,  ea-h  particle  has 
moved  through  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  or  45°  of  its  orbit,  as  shown 
by  the  short,  curved  arrows.  '1  he  points  of  those  arrows  represent  the 
new  pos  aons  of  the  particles,  and  the  dotted  wave-line  traversing  those 
points  shows  the  new  position  of  the  wave,  which  has  travelled  forward 
through  one-eighth  of  a  wave-length,  its  crest  being  now  below  the  point 
A^.  the  following  trough  below  A^,  and  the  preceding  trough  below  a 
point  one-eighth  of  a  wave-length  in  advance  of  A^. 

"  The  lower  plain  wave-line  represents  the  first  position  of  a  sub-surface 
of  equal  pressure,  which,  when  the  water  is  stilt,  coincides  with  the  level 
dotted  line,  ui-w.  The  nine  points  marked  Q  represent  nne  particles  in 
that  surface ;  their  orbits  are  represented  by  small  dotted  circles ;  and 
their  omtions,  although  performed  in  smaller  orbits  exactly  correspond 
and  keep  time  with  those  of  the  pirticles  marked  P,  which  are  respec- 
tively above  them. 

"  The  Slightly  curved  lines  marked  P-Q,  represent  originally  vertical 
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columns  of  particles  and  show  how  those  columns  bend  and  sway  with 
the  wave-motion,  so  as  at  any  given  psirticle,  to  lean  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  in  which  the  wave-surface  slopes.  The  cun-ed  and  dis- 
torted quadrilateral  figures  enclosed  between  them  and  the  wave-lines, 
show  the  slopes  succes»vely  assumed  by  a  series  of  equal  and  originally 
rectangular  b'ocks  of  water,"* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  distance  between  the  center-line  of 
the  orbits  and  the  still-water  level,  the  diameters  of  the  orbits,  and 
the  consequent  velocities  of  the  particles  are  gradually  reduced  with 
descent.  At  a  considerable  depth,  therefore,  depending  upon  the 
wave-length,  a  sub-surface  is  reached  where  the  size  of  the  orbit 
is  inappreciable  and  the  water  is  practically  undisturbed.  The  law 
governing  this  decrease  is  expressed  approximately  thus: — 

"  The  orbits  (In  diameter)  and  velocities  of  the  particles  of  water  are 
diminished  by  one- half  for  each  additional  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  equal  to  one- ninth  of  a  wave-lengih." 

The  arrows  of  direction  marked  on  the  orbits  show  that  on  the 
crest  the  particle  is  advancing  with  the  wave-form,  while  in  the 
trough  it  is  retreating.  The  mechanical  energy  of  the  wave  is 
divided  into  equal  kinetic  and  potential  factors,  one-half  consisting 
in  the  motion  of  the  mass  and  the  other  in  its  elevation. 

3.   Wave  FormttUe The  formula   for  deep-sea  waves   are  as 

follows : 

Zf«^/4of  wave  in  feet™  5.123  x  square  of  period  in  seconds; 

Speed  of  wave  in  feet  per  second  ™  5123  x  period  in  seconds; 

Pt-riod  oi  v/Av^  in  seconds  =  v'length  x  5- 123; 

Energy  of  a  wave-length,  one  foot  broad,  in  foot-pounds  =  £  = 

%LH'  (I  —4.935  ,,  ),  where  //—height  and  L  ==  length,  both  in 
feet. 

Sliallow  Water  Waves. — The  investigations  of  Professor  Rankine 
show  that  in  shallow  water  the  orbits  of  the  wave-particles  change 
from  circular  to  oval  forms  with  the  major  axis  horizontal,  since 
the  lack  of  sufficient  depth  interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
deep-sea  system  and  reduces  both  the  length  and  velocity  of  the 
wave  with  regard  to  its  period,  this  reduction  depending  upon  the 
ratio  of  length  to  depth.  The  oval  orbits  become  smaller  and 
flatter  with  descent,  until,  at  the  bottom,  the  particles  reciprocate 
in  straight  lines.     Since  the  higher  the  speed  of  a  given  ship,  the 

*'  Shi  pi  mild  ing ;  Theoretical  and  Practical,  Rankine  tt  al. 
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greater  the  length  of  the  attendant  waves,  the  resistance  due  to 
shallow  water  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  speed  to  be  main, 
tained. 

6.  Wave-Resistance. 
I.    Wave-Systems. — The  wave-systems  produced  by  the  bow  of 
a  ship,  when  driven  at  high  speed,  are  shown  in  Fig.  4*     The 
latter  was  prepared  from  exact  measurements  of  the  actual  wave- 
features  as  seen  during  model  experiments.     For  clearness,  the 


vertical  scale  of  the  profile  visible  against  the  side  of  the  model  is 
twice  the  horizontal  scale.  With  regard  to  this  diagram,  Mr. 
William  Froude  says : 

"  The  inevitably  widening  form  of  the  ship  at  her  entrance  throws  off 
on  each  side,  a  local,  oblique  wave  of  greater  or  less  sue,  according  to 
the  speed  and  to  the  obtuscness  of  the  wedge,  and  these  waves  form  them- 
selves (en  ichelon)  into  a  series  of  diverging  crests.  *  *  *  These  waves 
have  peculiar  properties.  They  retain  their  identical  size  for  a  very 
great  distance  with  but  little  reduction  in  magnitude ;  but  the  main  point 
is  that  they  become  at  once  disassociated  from  the  model,  and,  after  be- 
comirg  fully  formed  at  the  bow,  they  pass  clear  away  into  the  distant 
water  and  produce  no  further  effect  on  her  resistance. 

Beside  these  diverging  waves,  there  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
model  another  notable  series  of  waves  which  carry  their  crests  transversely 
toherlineof  motion.  *  *  *  The  wave  is  largest  where  its  crest  first  appears 
at  the  bow  and  it  reappears  again  and  again,  as  we  proceed  sternward 
along  the  straight  side  of  the  model ;  but  with  successively  reduced  di- 
mensions at  each  reappearance.     That  reduction  arises  thus:     In  pro- 


*Tr6nsaeHem  ImiUuiien  Naval  ArcHtuti,  1877. 
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portion  as  each  individual  wave  has  been  longer  in  existence,  its  outer 
end  has  spread  iiself  further  into  the  undistnrbed  water  on  either  side ; 
and,  as  the  toial  energies  of  the  wave  remain  the  same,  the  local  energy 
is  less  and  less,  and  the  water  crest,  as  viewed  against  the  side  of  the 
ship,  isconstantlydiminishing." 

In  Fig.  s  ,*  there  is  shown,  in  plan,  the  wave-systems  of  the 
model  corresponding  to  a  ship,  333  feet  long,  at  18  knots  speed, 
the  crest  of  the  first  bow  transverse  wave  being,  for  clearness, 
omitted.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  systems  generated  at  the 
bow  are  repeated  at  the  stern,  the  former,  however,  being  more 
prominent.     The  transverse  and  diverging  wave-systems  are  il- 


lustrated also — the  former  more  distinctly — in  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  a  model  of  the  proposed  U.  S.  Battleship  Georgia, 
under  test  in  theU.  S.  Experimental  Basin,  and  of  the  U.  S,  Bat- 
tleship loma,  steaming  at  full  speed  during  her  contract  trial. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  at  low  speed,  wave- 
formation  is  practicallj'  absent,  the  resistance  being  almost  wholly 
frictional.  When  the  speed  is  increased,  diverging  waves  appear 
at  bow  and  stern,  followed,  as  the  speed  grows,  by  the  transverse 
system.  The  generally  accepted  theory  as  to  the  stream-line 
genesis  of  the  parent-waves  at  bow  and  stern,  has  been  described 

•RE.  Froude,  Tritns.  inst.  Nav.  Arch.,  1881. 
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in  §2.    From  each  of  the  two  waves  so  formed,  there  spring,  at 
high  speed,  diverging  and  transverse  syrtems. 

2.  Power  Expended  in  Overcoming  Wave- Resistance. — With  re- 
gard to  the  power  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  these  systems, 
there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion.  The  I.H.P.  developed  in  an  ac- 
tual ship,  at  a  measured  speed,  can  be  calculated  with  accuracy 
and  the  power  spent  on  engine-friction  (g  1 3, 14),  on  the  lost  work 
of  the  propeller  (§  15),  and  on  the  frictional  component  of  hull  re- 
sistance (§  3),  can  be  estimated  in  fair  approximation.  After  de- 
ducting the  three  latter  from  the  gross  I.H.P.,  there  is  found  the 
power  expended  on  wave-systems  proper,  on  "  interference,"  as 
below.and  on  the  interactions  of  hull  and  propellor  (§  16).  Here, 
approximations  to  accuracy  end  and  speculation  begins.  Mr.  R. 
E.  Froude,  a  high  authority,  says : 

"The  work  a  ship  has  to  do  in  maintaining  a  wave  system,  whether  of 
transverse  or  diverging  waves,  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  adding  to  the 
system  one  new  wave  fur  every  wave-length  travelled." 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based,  is  as  follows : 
"A  system  of  deep-water  waves  does  not  travel  a^  fast  as  the  individual 
waves  composing  it.  In  fact,  the  energy  represented  by  the  wave-motions 
is  transmitted  from  particle  to  paiticle,  in  the  direction  of  travel  of  the 
wave  by  the  mechanical  conditions  of  wave-motion ;  but  this  transmission 
b  only  efiected  at  half  the  speed  of  the  individual  waves,  so  that,  al- 
though, in  reference  to  the  paricles  of  water,  the  energy  is  being  trans- 
mitted forward,  yet  in  reference  to  the  waves  it  is  in  effect  draining 
backward  from  each  wave  into  iu  successor.  *  «  *  Now,  the  wave- 
system  as  a  whole  can  only  travel  as  fast  as  the  energy  is  transmitted. 
The  speed  of  the  system  is,  therefore,  exactly  half  that  of  the  waves,  so 
that  in  a  wave-system  too  yards  long  the  wave,  which  is  at  one  moment 
coming  into  existence  as  the  hindermost  crest  by  the  time  it  has  run  too 
yards,  will  have  become  the  central  wave;  and,  in  another  100  yards  of 
mn  will  be  disappearing  at  the  leading  end."* 

3.  Interference. — The  foregoing  theories  apply  to  both  the  bow 
and  stern  systems,  acting  independently.  There  remains  to  be 
considered  the  effect  upon  the  latter  of.  the  train  of  transverse 
waves  generated  by  the  bow.  It  is  evident  that  the  length  of  the 
ship  will  affect  materially  the  endurance  and  height  of  these  waves 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  stern.     Experiments!   conducted  by 

■R.  E:  Froode,  T*ami.  Int.  tfav.  Arth.,  iS8i. 
t  Ttmnt.  Imt.  A'av.  Artk.,  1S77. 
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Mr.  William  Froude  bear  directly  upon  this  point.  They  were 
carried  out  with  a  series  of  models  of  identical  entrance  and  run 
but  with  different  lengths  of  parallel-sided  "  middle  body,"  i.  e.,  the 
length  through  which  the  midship  section  is  maintained. 

The  frictional  resistance,  in  each  case,  was  calculated  and  de- 
ducted from  the  total,  leaving  a  "  residuary  resistance  "  which  re- 
presented the  wave-  and  eddy-making  factors.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
6,  these  residuary  resistance  in  tons  were  laid  out  as  the  ordinates 
of  curves  of  various  speeds,  corresponding,  for  full-sized  ships,  to 
those  at  which  the  models  were  towed.  The  abscissae  were  the 
lengths  of  parallel  middle-body  in  feet.  Each  curve  begins,  at 
the  right,  with  the  residuary  resistance  of  a  i6o-ft.  ship,  having  no 
parallel  middle-body  and  is  extended  to  include  that  of  a  Soo-ft. 
ship,  having  a  middle-body  340  feet  long.  The  vertical  series  ot 
points  at  any  ordinate  shows  the  residuary  resistance  of  a  ship 
whose  length  is  i5o  feet,  plus  that  of  its  parallel  middle  body,  as 
marked  at  the  base  of  the  ordinate. 

At  the  high  speeds  in  which  wave-resistance  becomes  a  very 
important  factor  the  curves  present  a  series  of  undulations,  show  ■ 
ing  that  the  gradual  increase  in  the  length  of  the  middle  body 
produces  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  residuary  resistance.  It  was 
found  that  these  variations  were  due  to  the  changes  in  the  position 
of  the  after-body  in  respect  of  the  wave-crests  of  the  bow  trans- 
verse system  which  reached  it;  and  that,  when  the  crests  of  the 
latter  coincided  with  those  of  the  stern  transverse  waves,  the  resid- 
uary resistance  was  greatest,  while,  when  a  crest  and  a  trough  of 
the  respective  systems  were  coincident,  the  resistance  was  a  mini- 

Iftwo  waves  combine  thus,  the  altitude  of  the  resultant  is,  when 
the  crests  coincide,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  heights  of  the  compo- 
nents ;  and,  when  a  crest  and  a  trough  meet,  to  their  difference, 
i.  e.,  to  the  height  of  crest  minus  depth  of  trough,  both  being 
measured  from  the  still-water  level.  Again,  "  if  t/te  crests  of  one 
series  fall  on  the  slopes  of  tlie  otJier,  the  resultant  crest-position  loiil  be 
a  compromise  betu'eeii  tlu  crest  positions  of  tlie  components,  though 
nearer  to  the  larger  of  tlie  fzao."  The  degree  of  coincidence  between 
the  combining  systems  gives,  then,  a  measure  of  the  enei^  of  the 
resultant  system,  which  energy  will  be,  in  any  case,  represented  by 
the  square  of  the  height  of  the  resultant  system. 
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4.  Entrance  and  Run. — Other  experiments,*  made  also  by  Mr. 
William  Froude,  show  generally  the  effect  of  certain  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  hull,  white  retaining  the  same  displacement  The 
particulars  of  the  ships  corresponding  to  the  four  models  tested  are : 


Model. 


I-  _"_-J- 


c 

» 

3.980. 

3,980- 

1545 

95- 

>54S 

95 

309- 

49.4 

17.89 

17,810. 

i6,9So. 

DispUceroent,  tons, |  3,980.  !  3,980. 

Entnnce,  feet 144.  |  179.5 

Middle  body,  feet !  71.  '  o. 

Run,  feet I  144-  I  I79-S 

TooJ  length,  f«et I  360.  |  359. 

Breadth,  extreme,  feet 37.3  I  45. 81 

Draught,  mean,  feet I  16.25  18. 

Welted  surfKce,  sq,  feet '  18,660.  |  19,130. 

These  tests  were  made  in  order  to  show  the  relation  between 
length  and  resistance  in: 

{a)  That  form  of  hull  in  which  a  parallel  middle  body  is  inter- 
posed between  two  ends  of  greater  or  less  fineness;  and 

{b)  That  type  in  which  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  is  utilized 
in  fineness  of  form. 

Models  A  and  D  represented  class  {a) ;  B  and  C,  class  {b).  A 
differed  from  D  and  B  from  C  in  proportions  and  degree  of  fineness. 

Tests  of  the  models  were  made  at  speeds  corresponding  to  those 
from  9  to  20  knots  for  the  ships,  excepting  model  D,  the  trials  of 
which  were  ended  at  16  knots.  The  models  of  class  {i)  showed, 
in  every  case,  less  resistance  than  those  of  class  {a),  the  differeoce 
being  marked  at  high  speeds.  At  low  speeds,  C  having  less  wetted 
surface  than  B,  had  less  resistance ;  but,  at  high  speeds,  B,  having 
a  greater  ratio  of  length  to  beam  than  C,  met  less  wave  and  total 
resistance  than  the  latter. 

These  results  indicate  generally,  where  minimum  resistance  at 
high  speeds  is  desired,  that  the  parallel  middle  body  should  be 
omitted,  leaving  the  entire  length  for  entrance  and  run.  This  con- 
clusion seems  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fore  and  after 
bodies  are  the  wave-making  features  of  the  ship  and  that  the 
greater  length  and  finer  form  thus  given  them  will  affect  materially 
the  resistance  and  character  of  the  wave  generated  in  allowing  a 
longer  time  at  a  given  speed,  for  wave-formation. 

For  the  combined  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  appropriate  to  a 
given  speed,  Sir  William  White  f  gives,  as  a  fair  approximation 

•  TVam.  Inst.  Nav.  Arek.,  1876. 
■f  Nkval  Architecture,  slh  ed.,  p.  459. 
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under  ordinary  conditions,  the  following  formula  derived  rrom  the 
rules  of  Mr.  Scott-Russell : 

^,  +  £,=0.937^^  . 
in  which  L^  and  /■,  are  the  lengths  in  feet  of  the  entrance  and  run 
respectively,  and  ^is  the  speed  in  knots.     In  sea-going  vessels  o( 
ordinary  type,  the  lengths  of  entrance  and  run  are  approximately 
equal. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  these  features  of  the  hull,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Froude  states  that  "  Experiments  have  s/unun  that,  as  a  rule,  moder- 
atefy  U-skaped  sections  are  good  for  the  fore-body,  and  comparatively 
V-shaped  sections  for  the  after-body!'  *  These  results  receive  sup- 
port, in  Mr.  Froude's  view,  from  considerations,  in  substance,  as 
follows : 

Diverging  waves  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  transverse  type. 
If  the  given  areas  of  the  various  sections  of  fore  or  after-bodies  be 
so  disposed  that  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  depth  is  relatively  large 
(i.  e„  in  V-shape),  then,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  the  resistance  due  to 
diverging  waves.  Conversely,  if  the  ratio  of  depth  to  breadth  be 
increased,  as  in  the  U-section,  the  reverse  effect  will  be  produced. 
Again,  the  stern  series  of  diverging  waves  is  less  marked  and  less 
formidable  than  the  similar  system  at  the  bow. 

5.  Resume. — The  theories  as  to  wave-making  resistance,  which, 
at  present,  meet  general  acceptance,  may  be  summarized  thus : 

(a)  When  a  ship  is  driven  at  high  speed  there  are  generated,  at 
both  bow  and  stern,  diverging  and  transverse  wave-systems,  the 
latter  of  which,  under  usual  conditions,  combine  to  form  a  single 
transverse  train  at  the  stern. 

(i)  The  diverging  waves  become  at  once  disassociated  from  the 
ship ;  they  are  relatively  short  in  the  line  of  the  crest  and  have  a 
length  and  velocity  agreeing  approximately  with  that  of  "deep- 
water  waves  traveling'  at  the  speed  which  the  ship's  speed  wotild  give, 
if  resolved  normally  to  the  crest-lines''  The  velocity  of  the  waves  of 
the  transverse  system  is  that  of  the  ship  and  their  length  is  that  of 
a  deep-sea  wave  of  that  speed. 

(c)  Power  (at  the  rate  of  that  required  to  form  one  new  wave 
for  each  two  wave-lengths  travelled)  is  expended  in  maintaining : 
(i)  the   bow  diverging  system;   (2)   the  bow  transverse   system; 

•  TrMts.  Iml.  Nov.  Arch.,  iS8i. 
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(3)  the  stern  diverging  system ;  (4)  the  stern  transverse  system, 
as  modified  by  that  portion  of  the  bow-transverse  system  which 
combines  with  it. 

(d;  The  measure  of  the  power  required  for  maintenance,  as 
above,  is  the  energy  of  the  waves  created  as  the  ship  progresses. 
The  general  formula  for  such  energy  is  given  in  §  5. 

[e)  Extended  experimentation  is  yet  required  to  determine  fully 
the  laws  governing  the  wave-making  resistances  of  ships.  The 
theory  as  to  wave- formation  and  maintenance  must  be  considered, 
therefore,  as,  in  many  respects,  tentative.  A  formula  expressing, 
with  mathematical  accuracy,  wave-resistance,  under  varying  condi- 
tions as  to  form  and  speed,  cannot  be  written,  excepting  in  very 
general  terms,  thus : 

in  which  ^,™  wave-resistance  in  pounds,  5  —  speed  in  knots,  nt  may 
have  any  value  above  zero  and  below  six,  and  A  is  a  coefficient  de- 
pendent upon  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  vessel. 

7.  Total  Resistance. 

The  total  resistance  of  a  ship  is  the  sum  of  the  frictional,  wave 

and  eddy-making  resista::ces ;  the  latter  is,  in  ships  of  good  lines, 

very  small  and  is  included  usually  in   that  due  to  waves.     By  §  3 

and  §  6,  there  may  be  written  for  the  total  resistance : 

R^R^JfR^  =fAS''  H-  kS', 
in  which .ff=  total  resistance,  R^^  frictional  resistance,  and  /?,  = 
wave  (and  eddy)  making  resistance.  The  following  estimates  as 
to  total  resistance,  will  be  considered  as  reasonable  approximations 
only,  based  upon  such  records  of  performance  as  are  available  at 
this  time. 

Ton..        KnoU. 

In  balllesliips 

"  armored  cniii 

"  protected  cruisers '•     7,000"  20,  J{  ••    I.Ii.F.      ■'       .!*■»'   "    .S"" 

"gunboats  "      1,500"   IS,  R "    I.H.P.      "       S'"   "   S^"  " 

8.   The  Law  of  Compakison. 
I.  Definition. — By  the  aid  of  this  law,  the  resistance,  in  smooth 
water,  of  a  proposed  ship,  can  be  ascertained,  in  approximation 
from  that  of  its  model.     Mr,  William  Froude,  who,  in  1870,  first 
applied  it  to  ship-resistance,  stated  the  law  thus : 
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"  If  Ihe  ship  be  D  times  the  dimension  (as  it  is  teimed)  of  the  model, 
and  if  at  the  speers  K,,  V^,  V^  ...  the  measured  resista'  c«s  of  the  model 
aic  Jf^,  ^j.  ^a  ...  ihen  for  speeds  Z^  X  f',,  -D*  X  T.,  Z>*  X  K,  ...  of 
the  ship,  the  resista-  ces  will  be  /)»  X  ^,,  Z"  X  J?,,  -D«  X  fig  -  To 
tlw  speeds  of  model  and  i-hip  thus  related,  it  is  cuovenient  to  apply  ihe 
term,  'Correspoirding  Speeds.'" 

It  has  been  shown  previously  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  total 
resistance  of  a  ship  may  be  divided  into  frictional,  eddy-making  and 
wave-making  factors.  The  method  of  calculating  dirf  ctty  the  first 
of  thtse  components  has  been  indicated ;  the  second  and  third 
constitute  the  "residuary  resistance,"  whose  amount  is  deduced 
approximately  by  the  law,  as  above,  from  model  experiments. 

In  a  strict  sense,  the  law  of  comparison  applies  only  to  wave-  ' 
making  resistance;  and,  further,  its  provisions  are  restricted  to  a 
vessel  which  is  "D  times  the  dimension"  of  the  model  tested, 
1.  r.,  which,  white  larger  or  smaller  than  the  model  or  ship  with 
which  comparison  is  made,  is  similar  geometrically  to  either.  The 
"  similar  "  ships,  which  come  under  this  law  are,  then,  only  those 
which  have,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same  ratio  of  length  to 
breadth  and  to  draught  and  the  same  measure  of  fineness;  and 
their  "  corresponding  speeds"  are  those  which  are  proportional  to 
the  i^quare  roots  of  their  respective  linear  dimensions,  or,  in  view 
of  their  geometrical  similitude,  to  the  square  roots  of  the  ratios  of 
those  dimensions,  or  of  the  lengths. 

2.  Dtrivation. — According  to  accepted  theory,  waves  are  gener- 
ated by  the  differences  of  pressure  in  the  "  stream-tubes"  formed 
by  the  passage  of  the  ship;  and  the  law  under  consideration  pro- 
ceeds, with  regard  to  a  vessel  and  its  model,  on  the  basis  that,  as 
"  the  originating  forces  are  similar  and  travel  at  speeds  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  their  respective  dimensions,  the  re-uiii>  g  furces  (with 
regard  to  wave-making)  being  as  the  square  of  the  speeds,  will  '  e  such 
as  to  create  wave- con  figurations  precisely  similar  in  every  respect." 
i.  e.,  configurations  which,  relatively  to  each  other,  are  enlarged  or 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  in  all  directions.  Again,  since  the 
masses  elevated  in  wave-making  are  similar,  the  re.sistancc  due  to 
wave-formation  will  vary  as  the  cube  of  their  like  dimensions, 
which  variation  will  be  in  accord  with  the  law  as  stated. 

Thus,  as  in  Mr.  Froude's  example,  if  the  waves  surrounding  a 
ship  160  feet  long  and  moving  at  10  knots'  speed,  are  modeled, 
together  with  the  ship,  on  any  scale,  the  model  will  represent,  as 
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well,  on  pne-half  that  scale,  the  surracc  about  a  "  similar  "  ship,  320 
feet  long  and  traveling  at  14.14  knots  since 

/)=.  ^Jg  =  2  and  ZJ*  X  10  =  2*  x  lO  =  14.14; 
or,  again,  on  16  times  that  scale,  the  wave  systems  about  a  model 
of  the  ship,  10  feet  long  and  towed  at  2,5  knots,  since 

-0  -  AV  -  l".   "^   i)*  X    10  _  (^,)'  X    lO  -  2.S. 

The  limits  of  space  will  not  permit  a  mathematical  deduction* 
of  the  Law  of  Comparison.     In  outline  the  process  is  as  follows : 

The  two  ships,  or  the  ship  and  its  model,  arc  geometrically  simi- 
lar, the  first  being,  in  all  directions,  D  times  larger  than  the  second. 
Assume  them  to  be  ship-formed  solids,  submerged  under  theoret- 
ical conditions  as  described  in  §  2.  Then,  for  each,  an  equation  for 
"  steady  flow  "  may  be  written  ;  and,  from  these  equations  it  will  be 
found  that  the  velocity  of  the  stream-lines  for  the  first  solid  is,  at 
all  points,  D^  times  that  of  the  second,  which  factor  is  the  ratio  of 
"corresponding  speeds,"  the  latter  being,  then,  such  speeds  as  will 
produce  similar  stream  and  wave-coniigurations.  Again,  the  re- 
sistance due  to  a  stream-hne,  when  the  solid  is  partially  immersed, 
may  be  measured  by  the  summation  of  the  products  of  the  ele- 
mentary longitudinal  components  of  the  stream's  pressure  upon 
the  solid  and  the  corresponding  elements  of  the  latter's  immersed 
surface.  Now  this  pressure  is,  for  the  magnified  stream-lines  of 
the  ship,  D  times  that  for  the  model's  stream-line.  Again,  the 
elementary  areas  of  the  ship's  wetted  skin  are  Ef  times  those  of 
the  model.  Hence  the  product  of  these  two  factors  will  give, 
for  the  ship,  a  residuary  resistance  D*  times  that  of  the  model  at 
the  corresponding  speed. 

3.  Limitations. — With  regard  to  the  Law  of  Comparison,  Mr. 
Froude  stated  that : 

"  It  would  be  absotutety  correct  if  the  elementary  rcsisiances  due  to 
wave-making,  to  surface -friction  and  to  the  formation  of  dead-water 
eddies,  constituted  the  entire  resistance ;  and  if  *  *  *  it  were  strictly 
true  of  the  latter  two  elements  alike,  that  the  resistance  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  speed  and  as  the  area  of  ihe  surface  on  which  it  acts.  With 
reference  to  dead-water  eddies,  indeed  this  double  propxjsition  can  be 
confidently  accepted  ;  but  the  experiments  on  surface- friction  *  *  • 
show  that  in  regard  to  the  latter  element  at  least,  the  proposition  does  not 
express  the  exact  truth." 

*  See  "  ReMltuice  and  Propnlsion  of  Ships,"  Darand. 
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It  has  been  shown  previously  that  the  skin-resistance  of  clean 
hulls  varies,  under  usual  conditions,  not  as  the  square,  but  as  the 
1.83d  powers,  of  the  speed  and  also  as  a  coefficient  whose  value 
is  affected  by  the  length  of  the  ship  or  model.  Hence,  the  law  does 
not  hold  for  this  factor,  which  must  be  calculated  separately. 
Furthermore,  the  reasoning  on  which,  hydrodynamically,  the  law  is 
based,  assumes  an  ideal  frictionless  fluid  with  absolute  continuity 
of  flow,  i.  e.,  with  the  absence  of  eddies  or  breaking  waves. 

4.  Applkaiion. — In  Fig.  2,  there  is  illustrated  the  application  of 
Froudc's  method  to  the  determination  of  the  resistance  of  H.  M.  S. 
Greyhound  Worn  that  of  a  model  of  the  vessel.  The  abscissse  of 
the  various  curves  are  speeds  in  feet  per  minute  and  their  ordinates 
are  resistances  in  pounds.  The  ship  was  16  times  the  size  of  the 
model.  Hence  D=  16,  D  =  4,  and  />"  =  4,096.  The  "corre- 
sponding speed"  of  the  ship  is,  then,  4  times,  and  its  correspond- 
ing residuary  resistance  4,096  times,  that  of  the  model. 

The  figures  marked  just  below  the  horizontal  axis  of  coiirdi- 
nates,  indicate  speeds  of  model;  those  immediately  above  it,  cor- 
responding speeds  of  the  ship.  The  scales  to  the  right  represent 
the  ship's  resistance  in  pounds,  on  the  basis  of  4,096  to  I  for  the 
fresh  water  in  which  the  model  was  tested  and  corrected  for  salt 
water  in  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  two  fluids.  The  ordinates 
of  the  curve  A-A  give  the  total  resistances  of  the  model,  at  vari- 
ous speeds,  as  recorded  in  towing  experiments ;  those  of  the  curve 
B-B  shows  its  frictional  resistance,  as  calculated  for  these 
Speeds;  and  the  portions  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  between  the 
curves  A~A  and  B~B  represent  its  residuary  resistances. 

The  residuary  resistance  of  the  ship,  at  any  speed  within  the 
range  of  the  test,  will  be  according  to  the  law  of  comparison  4,096 
times  that  of  the  model,  as  shown  by  the  portion  of  the  corre- 
sponding ordinate  lying  between  the  curves  A-A  and  B-B,  if 
measured  from  the  diagram,  or  it  may  be  found  directly  by  read- 
ings from  the  scales  to  the  right.  To  ascertain  the  total  resistance 
of  the  ship,  its  skin-friction  at  the  various  speeds,  was  calculated 
and  the  results  set  off  downward  from  the  curve  B-B,  giving 
thus  the  curve  C-C.  The  total  resistances  of  the  ship  corre- 
spond, then,  to  the  portions  of  the  ordinates  between  the  curves 
A-A  and  C-C  and  its  frictional  resistances  to  the  parts  be- 
tween B-B  and  C-C.  The  portions  between  C-C  and  the 
horizontal  axis  of  cocjrdinates  represent  the  excess  of  model- friction 
over  that  of  the  ship. 
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5.  Extension. —  In  practice,  the  Law  of  Comparison  is  extended 
to  cover  the  total  instead  of  the  residuary  resistance,  to  admit  the 
substitution  of  the  I.H.P.  tor  the  total  resistance,  and  to  compare 
ships  whose  dissimilarity  is  not  excessive.  The  Extended  Law 
will  be  considered  in  g  24. 

9.     Resistance  at  Excessive  Speeds. 
From  g  6,  we  have,  as  the  combined  length  of  entrance  (Z-,)  and 
run  (/.,)  appropriate  to  a  given  speed  : 

Z, +  £,-0.937  f^; 


\  0.937 ; 


3-937  1 

or,  in  general,  assuming  no  parallel  middle  body  and  a  totai  length, 
L: 

V-  cL>. 

Again  from  §  8,  we  have  for  similar  ships  of  lengths,  L  and  L', 
of  speeds  f^and  v,  and  ratio  of  linear  dimensions,  /: 


V, 


.w..„(^)'-..(-)'.z..^.. 


where iT  =  11  X  I  i,  1  =  the  speed-length  coefficient  or  ratio. 

l-'rom  the  above  formulae,  it  is  apparent  that, in  vessels  of  normal 
type,  the  length  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the 
maximum  speed  at  which  the  ship  shall  be  driven.  In  vessels  of 
excessive  .speed,  such  as  torpedo-craft,  there  is  a  marked  departure 
from  these  proportions,  with,  in  consequence,  a  great  increase  in 
the  resistance  and  in  the  I.H.P.  required  for  propulsion,  as  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  data  from  the  performance  of  vessels 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


SPBBD,  LIHOTV,     I      DiSFLACBHINI.      I         I.B.P.  I.H.P. 

Knou.     I       Fen.       '  Tou.  Toul.  Per  Ten. 


Battleship. 19  430  1          14,000  I  19,000  |  1. 36 

Armored  Cniiser...'  32  i  501                   13,800  !  ai,0OO  |  1. 67 

Torpedo-craft '  z8  ]  Z45  ]               420  8,000  .  19.05 

TorpedO'Crafl |  21  1  100                       4;  |  S50  |  18.90 

From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  I.H.P.  required 
for  small  vessels  of  excessive  speed,  such  as  torpedo-craft,  is  about 
fourteen  times  that  of  large  vessels  of  normal  speed. 
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With  such  undue  powers  and  speeds,  it  is  natural  to  expect  va- 
riations from,  or  rather  new  developments  in,  the  theories  concern- 
ing wave -resistance.  Under  normal  conditions  the  rate  of  the 
speed  at  which  the  resistance  varies  grows  with  increased  speed. 
Sea-trials  of  torpedo-craft  have  shown  that  this  holds  with  such 
vessels  up  to  a  certain  "  critical  "  speed,  from  which  upward  there 
is  a  decrease  in  this  rate.  Thus,  M.  Normand*  found,  with  the 
torpedo-boat  Forban  of  125  tons,  that  the  power  of  the  speed  at 
which  the  total  resistance  varied  passed  the  square  and  rose  stead- 
ily to  higher  powers  until  the  vessel  was  steaming  at  20  knots, 
when  the  rate  began  to  fall  and  at  31  knots  was  still  decreasing 
toward  the  square  of  the  speed.  These  experiments  locate  the 
"critical  speed,"  i.  t.,  that  at  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the 
highest  power  of  the  speed,  as,  approximately, 

V~  9(a)', 

in  which  V^^  speed  in  knots  and  D  —  displacement  in  tons.  For  a 
vessel  of  500  tons,  P^=  25.4  knots  and  Tor  one  of  8,000  tons,  40 
knots.  It  is  apparent,  that,  in  deciding  upon  the  maximum  speed 
for  small,  fast  craft,  the  prudent  designer  will  avoid  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  point  of  greatest  resistance  and-minimum  utilization 
of  the  power  expended. 

As  the  critical  speed  is  passed,  there  is  considerable  alteration  in 
trim  and  a  bodily  rising  of  the  hull,  due,  M.  Normand  states,  to 
"  the  vertical  component  of  the  direct  resistance."  In  consequence 
of  this  ri.sing,  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  resistance  has  been  as- 
cribed to  a  lessening  of  the  displacement  and  wetted  surface.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sydney  Barnaby  contends : 

"There  is  doubtless  a  lifting  above  the  surrounding  water-level,  due  to 
the  boat  being  upon  the  back  of  a  wave  which  its  bow  frequently  over- 
hangs in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clear  of  the  water  altogether ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  is  a  diminished  displacement.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  the  improvement  in  performance  is  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
wave-making  element  of  resistance  at  a  critical  speed."  f 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  is  in- 
dicated by  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  who  says: 

"  The  longer  and  heavier  the  ship  the  higher  is  the  speed  at  which  na- 
ture begins  to  favor  the  engineer  in  his  attempt  to  fly.     In  what  way  she 

*y-mr.  Am.  Sqc.  Nav.  Engi.,  IX..  I. 
fMuine  Propellei*,  Bamabf,  4U1  Ed.,  p.  loj. 
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makes  this  apparent  charge  in  her  methods  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Sir 
William  White  says,  '  The  boat  traveb  upon  the  back  slope  of  a  wave 
having  the  sane  speed  as  herself.'  She  is  seen  to  rise  in  the  water,  the 
bow  is  eventually  lifted  out  of  it  and  the  vess  1  settles  down  to  speeds 
gained  with  comparative  ease  under  the  new  conditions." 

10.  Resistance  in  Rough  Water. 

The  methodi  (§§  3,  6)  of  estimating  resistance  which  have  been 
described,  refer  only  to  the  conditions  of  smooth  water.  In  a  sea- 
way, a  ship  meets  resistances  which  differ  so  widely  from  those 
opposing  her  motion  in  still  water,  that  the  designer  must  rely 
only  upon  judgment  and  experience  in  the  determination  of  their 
possible  magnitude.  There  is  no  process  of  calculation,  exact  or 
approximate,  which  wilt  cover,  with  safety,  the  effects  in  infinite 
variety,  of  heavy  seas  upon  the  resistance  of  a  proposed  vessel. 

The  ship,  her  wake,  and  the  adjacent  water  unite  to  form  a  sys- 
tem, requiring,  in  smooth  water,  a  definite  amount  of  power  for 
its  maintenance.  Any  derangement  of  the  conditions,  as  in  pitch- 
ing or  rolling,  means  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  and  an  excess 
expenditure  of  energy.  Furthermore,  the  constant  change  in  the 
volume  and  form  of  the  immersed  hull,  affects  also  the  propelling 
mechanism,  which  is  at  a  continual  disadvantage  in  acting  at  an 
angle  with  the  desired  line  of  motion.  This  is  true  especially  of 
pitching,  which  not  only,  under  all  circumstances,  increases  resist- 
ance directly,  but  also,  through  the  racing  of  the  screws,  sets  a 
limit  to  speed  in  a  heavy  sea. 

As  a  result,  sea-speeds  and  those  indicated  by  model  experi- 
ments or  ascertained  from  still-water  trials,  differ;  and  the  form  of 
hull  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  latter,  may 
be  far  from  that  suitable  for  the  open  ocean.  For  example,  maxi- 
mum smooth-water  speeds  require  great  fineness  of  the  ends  of 
the  hull ;  and  yet,  if  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  full,  there  will  be 
undue  pitching  and  increase  of  resistance  at  sea.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  length,  size,  weight,  and  consequent  inertia,  act 
to  reduce  resistance  from  irregular  motion,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  steadiness  and  good  freeboard. 

II.   Resistance,  Work,  and  Horse-Power. 

A  general  formula  for  the  total  (frictional,  eddy,  and  wave)  rt- 

sislance  has  been  given  in  §  7.     The  effective  work  of  propulsion 
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consists  in  driving  the  ship  against  that  resistance  through  a  given 
space.  In  the  transformation  of  that  work  into  effective  power, 
the  element  of  time  enters,  the  power  being  the  work  done  during 
a  given  period.  The  units  used  are:  The  pound,  the  foot-pound, 
the  horse-power  =  33,ooo  foot-pounds  per  minute,  and  the  knot 
^  a  speed  of,  approximately,  6,080  feet  per  hour.  For  a  proposed 
ship,  at  a  speed  of  5  knots  per  hour,  we  may  write  (§  7) : — 

Hull  remtance  (/6s.)  =/AS'  +  ^5" ; 


Elective  work  per  minute  ~  (/AS'  +  i5'")I5  x 


60   /* 


Effective  H.P  (E.H.P.)    =  CM5"+' +  ,^5"+')^-  ^^°       , 

■"  ^         I      M         ^         'eo  X  33,000 

which  expression  assumes  the  "  hull  efficiency  "  {§  16)  to  be  unity. 

12.  Indicated  and  Effective  Hokse- power. 

The  total  work  performed  by  any  machine  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  useful  work,  or  that  which  produces  motion 
against  resistance  external  to  the  mechanism,  and  the  lost  work,  or 
that  which  is  consumed  by  the  frictional  or  other  detrimental  re- 
sistances of  the  mechanism  per se.  If  the  consideration  of  the 
energy  of  propelling  machinery  begin  at  the  cylinders,  extend  to 
and  include  the  screw,  and  embrace  the  reactions  between  the  hull 
and  propeller,  the  total  power  developed  or  the  total  energy  ex- 
pended, will  be  the  indicated  horse-power,  as  above  ;  the  effective 
horse-power  will  represent  the  useful  work ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  will  be  the  work  attendant  upon,  but  ineffective  in, 
propulsion.     The  total  I, H.P.  is  expended,  in  detail,  upon: 

{a)  Engine  Resistance,  comprising  the  initial  and  load- frictions 
of  the  engine  and  shafting. 

{b)  Lost  Work  of  the  Propeller,  including  its  friction,  the  edgewise 
resistance  of  the  blades,  and  the  power  expended  in  slip. 

(c)  The  Net  Resistance  of  Hull  and  Screw  Inter-actions  (§  16). 

(d)  Hull  Resistance,  proper. 

{e)  Pumps. — The  total  I.H.P.  of  a  propelling  engine  should  in- 
clude the  power  required  to  operate  the  air,  circulating,  and  feed 
pumps,  as  this   machinery — whether  independent,  or  as  was  for- 
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merly   usual,  forming   an    iatcgrral  part  of  the   main  ^gine — is 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  latter. 

13.  Initial  Friction, 

The  initial  friction  is  that  of  the  unloaded  engine,  the  term 
being  used  to  designate  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pistons, 
stuffing  boxes  and  the  various  bearings  and  journals  of  the  engine 
and  shafting,  when  moving  without  external  load.  It  is  evident 
that  this  resistance  will  be  a  constant  for  each  double  stroke  or 
revolution,  whether  the  engine  be  unloaded  or  the  reverse,  and  at 
whatever  speed  it  may  be  driven.  The  initial  friction  is,  hence, 
a  function  of  the  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  power  required  to 
overcome  it  may  be  measured  by  an  ascertained  mean  effective 
pressure  (referred  in  stage- expansion  engines  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder),  which  pressure  will  be  approximately  the  same  at  all 
speeds. 

The  amount  of  power  thus  required  for  a  given  engine  varies 
with  the  type,  the  form  of  valve-gear,  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship, etc.  It  is  obtainable  with  accuracy  only  by  trial,  either  by 
indicating  the  engine  at  various  speeds  in  the  erecting  shop  and 
estimating  the  additional  power  required  to  operate  the  unloaded 


0.97      /OO 
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shafting;  or,  on  shipboard,  by  discoanecting  the  propellor  and 
measuring  the  power  required  to  run  the  remaining  mechanism 
without  load.  In  the  absence  of  such  accurate  tests  various  ap- 
proximate methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  initial  friction,  none  of  which  may,  however,  be  implic- 
itly trusted. 

Thus,  Mr.  William  Froade  constructed  a  curve  of  "  indicated 
thrust."  as  in  Fig.  7,  the  abscisSce  of  which  are  speeds  in  knots, 
and  the  ordinates  are  indicated  thrusts  in  pounds,  calculated  from 
the  expression ; 

,    „        , l.H.P.  X  ?l,ooo 

Indicaud  Thrust 5— h- , 

P-K  R 

in  which  /"=  pitch  of  propellor  in  feet  and  ^=  revolutions  per 
minute.  From  the  results  of  a  progressive  speed  trial,  the  curve  is 
laid  out,  its  lower  limit  being  at  a  point, as  a,  on  the  ordinate  from 
the  least  speed  reached.  At  very  low  speeds,  Mr.  Froude  assumed 
hull  resistance  to  be  wholly  frictional  and  to  vary  as  the  power  1.87 
of  the  speed ;  the  small  residue  of  other  resistances,  including  load- 
friction,  was  considered  also  to  change  at  that  rate,  excepting  the 
initial  friction,  which  was  taken  as  a  constant. 

Under  these  conditions,  if  the  element  of  initial  friction  be 
omitted,  the  curve,  for  low  to  zero  speeds,  from  any  point,  as^,  to 
the  axis  OY,  will  be  a  parabola  whose  ordinates  will  be  as  the 
l^ower  1.S7  of  their  corresponding  abscissae.  Therefore,  to  con- 
struct the  curve,  draw  through  p  the  tangent/'-/"  to  the  curve, 
a-b-  H ;  from  /,  let  fall  the  ordinate  p-h ;  divide  O-k  into  parts  pro- 
portional to  0.87  and  i.OO;  from  the  point  of  division,  h',  erect  an 
ordinate  cutting  the  tangent /'-/";  and  through  the  point  of  inter- 
section draw  the  right  line  K-L  parallel  to  the  axis  O-X.  A"  will 
then  be  the  vertex  of  the  required  curve  and  the  portions  of  the 
ordinates  intercepted  between  O--?' and  A'-i  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  initial  friction  at  the  respective  speeds.  The  curve  of  indi- 
cated thrust,  laid  out  as  above  for  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Yorktown  is 
shown  in  Fig.  8. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expression,  as  above,  for  indicated 
thrust  is,  in  some  degree,  arbitrary,  since  it  makes  no  provision  for 
slip,  engine-friction,  elc,  being  in  fact."///?  thrust  which  the  propellor 
•would  be  exerting,  tf  tlie  force  of  the  steam  we*e  employed  wholly  tn  cre- 
ating thrust."     It  has,  however,  a  value  relatively  in  this,  that  as 
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Mr.  Froude  explained,  it  is  in  constant  proportion  to  the  mean  ef- 
fective pressure  (referred  to  L.  P.  Cylinder),  Thus,  the  usual  for- 
mula for  I.H.P.  and  that  for  indicated  thrust  may  be  written: 

l.H.P.^    m.e.p.      y.  Rx  C; 

I.H.P.  =  Ind.  Thr.  x  R -p^  K , 
in  which  R^  revolutions  per  minute  and  ^and  K  arc  constants. 
Since,  in  any  specific  case,  I.H.P.  and  K  will  be  the  same  in  both 


formulEe.  the  unvarying  relation  between  the   indicated  thrust  and 
the  referred  mean  effective  pressure  is  apparent. 

In  view  of  thi  -  ratio,  analogous  methods  have  been  proposed,  in 
the  plotting  of  a  curve  of  mean  efTeclive  pressures  on  the  revolu- 
tions as  abscis-ii;.  either  directly  *  or  as  a  derived  f  curve  from  that 
of  the  I.H.P.  constructed  with  similar  coordinates.     The  distance 


and  Propulfiion  nf  Shipj,  Durand. 
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to  the  origin  from  the  intersection  of  this  M,E.P.  curve  with  the 
axis  would  then  be,  assuming  accuracy,  the  referred  M.E.  pressure 
required  to  overcome  initial  friction.  The  objection  to  Froude's 
method,  however,  holds,  in  degree,  with  all  others.  Absolute 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions  ends  with  the  last  spot  plotted 
from  observation.  The  drawing  of  a  tangent  at,  or  near,  the 
limit  thus  found  or  the  prolongaiion,  by  Judgment,  of  a  direct  or 
derived  curve,  has  each  its  inherent  element  of  uncertainty. 

Since,  to  overcome  initial  friction,  there  is  required  the  same 
average  M.E.P.  per  stroke,  whether  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  be  small  or  large,  it  is  evident  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  I.H.P.  thus  expended  will  be  much  greater  at  low  than  at 
high  speeds.  Commodore  Isherwood,  in  exhaustive  experiments* 
conducted  upon  a  54-foot  steam  launch,  found  the  initial  friction  to 
average  about  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  I.H.P.  of  the  engine. 
In  other  experiments,  this  amount  has  fallen  as  low  as  5  %  and 
risen  as  high  as  9  ^. 

14.  Fkictiom  of  the  Load. 

This  term  refers  to  an  additional  frictional  resistance  at  the 
journals  and  bearing  surfaces,  caused  by  the  load  applied  when 
the  engine  is  overcoming  external  resistance,  and  dependent,  there- 
fore, upon  the  horse-power  which  is  equivalent  to  that  load.  The 
load-friction  may  be  stated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  I.H.P. 
or  of  that  power,  less  the  percentage  for  initial  friction.  The  data 
as  to  this  subject  are  meagre, the  obvious  reason  being  that  atrust- 
worthy  determination  of  the  value  of  the  friction  of  the  load 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  interposition  of  dynamo  metrical 
appliances  between  the  shafting  and  screw,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  ratio  between  the  total  I.H.P.  and  the  power  delivered  to  the 
propeller. 

An  amount,  long  accepted  for  the  load- friction  and  deter- 
mined originally  by  experiment,  is  7.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  l.W.V., 
neglecting,  in  the  partial  obscurity  of  the  question,  the  small  allow- 
ance for  initial  friction.  With  the  separation  of  the  initial  from 
the  load-friction  and  the  depenJency  of  the  latter  upon  the  load, 
experiments  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston  would  seem 
to  be  not  in  accord — his  conclusion  being,  that,  for  engines  of  the 

"  Report  of  ScctMbij  of  tbe  U.  S.  Vvrj.  1S74. 
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type  tested,  "  the  indkattd  power  without  load  being  (is)  serisibly  the 
measure  of  the  waited  work  of  the  engine,  when  in  operatton  under 
load  of  whatevei  amount.""  The  engines  tried  were  statioaary, 
non- condensing,  and  of  relatively  small  power.  On  the  other 
hand  Pror.  Cecil  H.  Peabody  t  gives  the  equations : 

LH.P.^P-\-aP^-VbP. 

in  which  /'b  total  fnction,  a/'^  — initial  friction,  ^/'»  load  fric- 
tion, /',  a  normal  net  (brakej  horse-power  which  the  engine  is. 
designed  to  deliver,  P^  net  horse-power  delivered  by  the  engine 
at  the  time  considered,  and  a  and  b  are  constants.  From  the  re- 
sults of  tests  made  by  Walther-Meiinicr  and  Ludwig  on  a  receiver 
compound,  condensing  engine  of  290  I.H.P.,  Prof.  Peabody  gives 
I.H.P.=^0.07P^+  1.07P,  (i) 

Similarly,  for  a  Corliss  engine,  160  I.H, P..  condensing,  tested  by 
Delafond  at  Crcusot : 

I.H.P.-o.o62P^+  1.17P,  (2) 

In  (i),  a  =.0.07;    i  0.0.07; 

"  (2),  a  — 0.06;    *=o.  17. 

15.   Lost  Wokk  of  the  Propeller. 

After  the  power  required  for  initial  and  load  frictions  has  been 
deducted,  the  remainder  is  the  I.H. P.  delivered  to  the  propeller. 
In  the  operation  of  the  latter,  waste  work  occurs  principally  from  : 

I .  Resistance  of  the  screw,  frictional  as  to  its  surface  and  edge- 
wise as  to  the  passage  of  the  blades  through  the  water.  The  first 
of  these  resistances  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  the  wetted  skin 
of  the  hull  and  may  be  calculated  from  Froude's  experimental  re- 
sults as  to  the  friction  of  planes  (§  3).  The  total  horse-power 
thus  absorbed  may  be  found  from,  (a),  the  area,  in  square  feet,  of 
the  helicoidai  surface  of  both  sides  of  the  blades;  (b)  the  speed, 
infect  per  second,  of  that  surface  in  its  helical  path;  (c)  a  fac- 
tional factor  from  Froude's  results,  altered  to  suit  the  speed  of  the 
helicoidai  surface.  For  accurate  results,  the  surface  should  be 
considered  in  sections. 

■7V«».  Am.  So-.  Nan.  fng'i.  Vols  VIH  ,  IX,  X. 
tThermodriiamics  of  the  Steam  Engine,  fefbodf. 
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The  head,  or  edgewise,  resistance  cannot  be  calculated.  There 
are,  however,  limited  data  available  as  to  the  total  resistance  of 
screws.  Isherwood,  in  the  experiments  noted  previously,  found 
the  increase  of  hull- resistance  to  range  froni  8.56  to  19.51  per 
cent,,  with  various  propellers,  when  the  launch  was  towed  at  7 
knots  with  the  screw  disconnected  and  revolving.  Again,  the 
triple-screw  engines  proposed  recently  for  U.  S.  armored  cruisers  of 
13,600  tons,  23,000  I.H.P.,  and  22  knots,  maximum,  were  planned 
to  develop  one-half  the  power,  as  above,  in  the  central  engine; 
and  it  was  estimated,  that  at  10  knots,  with  the  wing  engines  only 
in  operation,  200  I.H.P,  would  be  required  to  overcome  the  drag 
of  the  middle  screw  when  revolving  idly.  The  high  circumferential 
speeds  of  propeller,  now  usual  and  growing,  in  torpedo-craft  espe- 
cially, make  screw-resistance  a  matter  of  importance. 

2,  Loss  due  to  the  Propelling  Medmm.  —  The  propeller,  when 
driving  a  ship,  may  be  compared,  very  generally,  to  a  short  length 
of  screw-bolt,  of  small  body  and  deep  multiple  thread,  working  in 
a  somewhat  yielding  nut.  As  the  bolt  advances,  against  a  head- 
resistance,  the  "  nut"  recedes  to  some  extent,  i.  e..  there  is  forced 
backward  from  the  screw  an  approximately  columnar  volume  of 
water.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  water  be  replaced  by  media 
which  grow  gradually  less  mobile  and  more  viscous  until  solidity 
is  reached,  then,  for  the  same  head-resistance,  the  volume  of  fluid 
driven  aft  per  revolution,, would  decrease,  until,  with  solidity,  this 
amount  would  become  zero  and  there  would  be  no  recession  of  the 
virtual  nut. 

The  work  done  by  the  assumed  fractional  bolt  will  consist,  then, 
while  fluidity  prevails,  of;  {a)  the  "  useful "  portion  which  over- 
comes head-resistance, and (^]  the  "  lost"  or  wasted  portion  which 
moves  backward  the  mass  of  fluid,  as  above.  With  solidity,  (^1 
becomes  zero,  and,  disregarding  engine-friction  and  screw-resist- 
ance, Froude's  formula  for  indicated  thrust  applies  with  accuracy. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  clement  {b),  as  above,  while  "  lost,"  is  at- 
tendant essentially  upon  propulsion  in  a  mobile  medium,  since  it 
is  the  reaction  of  the  mass  driven  backward  which  gives  the  for- 
ward thrust  and  which  is,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  that  thrust,  i.  e.,  to 
the  resistance  of  the  ship.  Since,  then,  a  screw  propels  by  forcing 
water  rearward,  there  is,  inevitably,  work  lost  in  its  operation  equal 
to  the  energy  of  the  water  thus  displaced,  and,  therefore,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  weight  and  velocity  of  this  columnar  stream  bears  a 
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definite  relation  to  the  propelling  force.  This  sternward  velocity 
is  known  as  the  nal  slip.  If  a  screw  had  no  slip,  there  would  be 
no  sternward  column,  no  reaction,  no  forward  thrust,  and  no  pro- 
pelting  force, 

i6.  Interaction  of  Hull  and  Propeller. 

A  ship,  when  towed,  has  a  definite  resistance,  which  in  smooth 
water,  is  practically  invariable  for  the  same  speed  and  condition 
of  skin.  Similarly,  a  propeller,  if  driving  a  ship  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  her  hull  as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  latter,  would  de- 
velop, in  still  water,  the  thrust  and  slip  which  should  characterize 
iX.ptr  se,  at  a  given  speed.  When,  however,  as  under  the  condi- 
tions of  practice,  the  ship  is  moved  by  the  propeller  and  the  latter 
revolves  in  water  whose  motion  is  affected  by  that  of  the  ship,  in- 
teractions occur  between  the  hull  and  the  screw  which  change 
both  resistance  and  thrust.  To  the  wake  (§  3)  and  the  augment 
of  resistance  (or  thrust  deduction)  these  effects  are  due. 

I.  The  wake,  or  current  following  the  ship,  depends  upon  her 
form,  skin  and  speed;  it  is  produced  by  (o)  hull  frKiwn,  owing 
to  which  the  ship  transports  with  her  a  volume  of  water,  not  only 
astern  but  covering  in  varying  thickness,  her  immersed  skin;  id) 
stream  line  action,  which,  according  to  generally  accepted  theory, 
generates  following  waves,  especially  at  the  stern,  which  waves 
may  be  modified  by  "interference"  {%  6).  A  wave  gives  a  for- 
ward pressure  on  the  screw  if  the  latter  be  beneath  a  crest  and 
sternward,  if  beneath  a  trough ;  {c)  eddy  risislance,  if  of  ap- 
preciable  amount,  increases  the  volume  of  the  wake. 

These  actions  result  in  the  formation  of  a  current,  which,  at 
the  surface  and  near  the  stern,  has  its  maximum  speed,  the  latter 
being,  in  some  cases,  fully  one-half  that  of  the  ship.  In  directions 
sternward  and  downward,  however,  this  velocity  decreases  rap- 
idly, thus  giving  a  current  of  widely  varying  speed,  the  average  of 
the  tatter  being  taken  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  10  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  ship.  Model  experiments  indicate  that  the  wake,  in 
its  effect  upon  the  propeller,  may  be  treated  as  a  forward  current 
of  uniform  speed.  The  real  slip  (§  15)  has  been  defined  as  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid  column  forced  sternward  by  the  screw.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  a  propeller  acts  in  a  forward  stream  like  the 
wake,  the  slip  and  wake  velocities  will  oppose  each  other  and 
therefore,  that  the  observed  or  apparent  slip  will  be  less  than  the 
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real  slip  by  the  amount  of  the  wake-speed.  Thus,  let  K—  speed 
of  screw  =  pitch  x  revolutions  and  5  and  v  ^  speeds  of  ship  and 
wake,  respectively.     Then  will 

ApparenL  Rcsl. 

Slip,  =-  f'~S,         -  y~s+v, 

"        %    of    V=m  =^— ■  100,=  p 100. 

The  final  effect  of  the  average  wake  is,  then,  through  its  effect 
upon  the  propeller,  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  ship.  In  other 
words,  the  power  expended  originally  in  wake-formation  is  parti- 
ally regained  by  the  operation  of  the  screwwtthin  the  limits  of  this 
current.  The  amount  of  this  recovery  will  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wake  and  upon  the  location  of  the  screw  or  screws 
with  regard  to  it.  Its  effective  action,  under  these  conditions,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  ship's  speed,  ranges  from  5  per  cent,  to  30 
per  cent,  of  that  speed,  the  lowest  value  being  for  long  and 
lean  twin-screw  vessels  whose  wake  is  naturally  small  and  whose 
propellers  work  near  the  boundaries  of  the  stream,  while  the  high- 
est percentage  applies  to  a  bluff  vessel  whose  single  screw  revolves 
where  wake-speed  is  a  maximum.  Triple-screw  ships,  especially 
when  the  central  engine  develops  a  large  proportion  of  the  power, 
should  have  a  decided  advantage  over  twin-screw  vessels  in  this  re- 
spect. 

2.  T^e  Augment  0/ Resistance  [Thtust  Deduction)  is  the  increase 
of  hull-resistance  due  to  the  operation  of  the  screw  at  the  stern. 
When  a  ship  is  towed, the  natural  tendency  of  the  water  is  to  close 
in  at  the  stern  (g  2,6)  and  form  a  wave-crest  there, thus  producing 
a  forward  pressure  in  opposition  to  that  on  the  forebody.  A 
screw,  however,  propels  both  by  rearward  thrust  and  by  suction 
with  the  forward  faces  of  its  blades,  the  latter  action  being 
increased,  when  the  pitch  is  relatively  great,  by  the  excessive  race- 
rotation  which  prevails.  The  effect  is  to  withdraw  the  water  in 
advance  of  tlie  screw  and  from  beneath  the  stern,  thus  decreasing 
the  forward  pressure  on  the  latter  and  causing  a  virtual  increase  in 
resistance. 

The  amount  of  this  augment  depends  upon  the  lines  of  the  stern, 
the  speed,  and  the  proportions  and  locations  of  the  screws.  Its 
value  ranges  from  s  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  net  re- 
sistance, under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  hull  and  pro- 
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pcllers  as  were  noted  previously  for  the  wake-gain.  Torpedo- craft, 
in  exceptional  cases,  have  shown  a  zero  or  negative  wake  near  the 
screws,  and,5imilarl)',a  thrust  deduction  considerably  leas  than  the 
minimum  as  above,  is.  not  uncommon  with  such  vessels.  While 
an  increase  in  the  wake  means  usually  a  growth  in  the  wake-gain, 
it  implies  also  an  increase  in  the  power  expended  in  the  generation 
of  the  former  and  in  the  thrust  deduction  aswell.  llic  aim  should 
be,  therefore,  rather  the  utilization  of  the  normal  wake  than  its  en- 
largement. 

In  considering  the  relative  values  of  the  wake-gain  and  thrust- 
deduction,  Mrt  R.  £.  Froude  *  compares  an  actual  vessel  with  an  as- 
sumed "  phantom  ship  "  (one  considered  as  capable  of  resisting  the 
thrust  of  the  screw  but  creating  no  disturbance  of  the  water),  the 
I.H. P. .thrust,  and  number  of  revolutions  being  the  same  in  each  case. 
Since  the  phantom  ship  will  have  no  augment  of  resistance,  these 
conditions  can  be  secured  only  by  assuming  her  speed  as  reduced, 
but  number  of  revolutions  maintained,  until  by  increased  slip,  the 
thrust  of  the  actual  ship  is  reached.     We  have : 

V^f  Speed,  actual  ship ; 

R  K  Net  Resistance  (total  minus  augment),  actual  ship ; 

T^  Thrust  {R  plus  augment),  actual  ship ; 

E.H.P.  «  A  X  K  actual  ship ; 

E.H.P. 
Propulsive  cocfHcient  —  j-j,  „- ,  actual  ship. 

V  a  Speed,  phantom  ship  ; 
T  ->  Thrust,  phantom  ship ; 
E.H.P.  ■!  /"x  v=t  T.H.P.  (thrust horse-power),  phantom  ship; 

Propulsive  coefficient  =  -  up,  phantom  ship. 

Then  the  ratio  of  the  efficiency  of  an  actual  ship  to  that  effi- 
ciency in  water  undisturbed  by  wake-gain  or  thrust  deduction  is: 

„  „    ^  .  E.H.P.      T.H.P.      E.H.P.      RV     R       V 

Hull  efficency  -  ^^^~  ^  ,-j^-p-  _  ^  „  p  =  y^;  -  y^  x  ^. 

Concerning  these  two  final  factors  of  hull  efficiency,  Mr.  Froude 
says: 

"One  (^RjT)  represents  ihe  amount  by  which  resistance  is  less  than 
thrust,  is  thcref  re,  termed  the  "thrust  deduction"  factor,  and  implies 

•  TVani.  Jml.  Nav.  Arch  ,  l8tl6. 
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loss  ID  efficiency.  The  other  (  Vfy)  represents  the  excess  of  speed  of  ship 
over  speed  of  screw  through  the  water  it  works  in,  is  therefore,  termed 
the  "wake-factor"  and  imphes  gain  in  efficiency  *  •  *  They  appear 
to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  inter  dependent,  the  rondicions  which  increase 
the  wake-gain  tend  naturally  to  increase  the  thrust- deduction  loss  and 
the  product,  the  "hull  efficiency,"  is.  therefore,  roughly  speaking,  con- 
stant.    It  is,  in  fact,  roughly  equal  to  unity  in  all  cases  ' 

17.  I.H.P.  FOK  AiK,  Circulating  and  Feed  Pumps. 
For  various  reasons,  the  tendency  in  modern  designs  is  to  ac- 
tuate some  or  all  of  the  pumps  independently  of  the  main  engines. 
In  warships  of  large  powers  ar>d  displacements,  the  latter  13  practi- 
cally the  invariable  rule,  and  in  the  merc'.ant  marine,  especially  in 
swilt  vessels,  it  prevails  to  a  large  extent.  The  air  pumps  of  gun- 
boats and  torpedo-craft  are,  howevt  r,  frequently  driven  by  link  and 
lever  connections  from  the  main  engines.  Recent  improvements  in 
design  and  construction  have  made  possible  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  power  required  for  this  auxiliary  mechanism.  The  following 
table  gives  results  from  U.  S.  vessels,  as  obtained  on  official  trials, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  date  o\  the  latter : 

Tabi-E  II.— I.  H.  P.  FOR  PuMre. 


B.  S.  Oregoa. 
Ar.  Or.  Brooklyn 
B,  S.  I0W&. 
B.  S.  Kearsai^. 
B.  S.  Kentucky. 


"."3739 

18,424.91 
".913- 13 

11,787  8ft 


147-07  1-33 
176.6,  0.95 
98.6s  0.83 
113.56   096 


16.S1         . 
16.55  009 

16.70  0.14 
19. 66, 0.17 


PomiM.      Fs*d  PuDpi. 


18.  The  Pkopijlsive  Coefficient. 
The  ratio  between  the  power  actually  utilized  in  propulsion  (i.  e., 
in  overcoming  the  net  resistance  of  the  hull)  and  the  total  power 
expended,  is  a  measure,  at  a  given  speed,  of  the  efficiencies  of  en- 
gine, screw,  and  hull.  In  assigning  an  average  value  to  this  ratio 
i.  t. 

Propulsive Coefficcnt  —  E.H.P. -s-I.H.P. 

estimates  have  differed  considerably,  owing  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
perimental data  available.  In  resume  of  the  preceding  discussion 
of  the  elements  of  the  lost  work,  there  may  be  noled,  as  to  : 
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1.  IrtUial Frictian. — In  view  of  the  improvements  in  workman- 
ship and  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  lubrication,  and  of  the 
further  reduction  of  friction  attained  by  the  use  of  lightly  sprung 
piston-rings  of  small  face,  of  metallic  packing  for  all  rods,  of  anti- 
friction metals  in  all  bearings,  of  piston  valves,  and  of  valve-gear- 
ing of  simple  type,  the  initial  friction  may  be  estimated  safely  as 
requiring  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  I.H.P.  in  en- 
gines of  medium  or  large  power. 

2.  Load  Friction. — While  the  results  of  Professor  Thurston's 
experiments  noted  in  §  14  cannot  be  disregarded,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  were  conducted  upon  a  limited  number  of  small 
engines,  in  which  much  difficulty  might  have  been  met  in  register- 
ing minute  quantities  of  frictional  power ;  and  further,  that  the  re- 
sults given  for  the  work  lost  in  friction  are  in  excess  of  the  power 
usually  assigned  to  initial  friction  alone.  The  conditions  which 
govern  the  reduction  of  initial  friction  apply  also  to  that  of  the 
load  and  such  data  as  are  available  justify  a  similar  esti- 
mate of  the  latter  as  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  I.H.P.,  making,  for  the 
entire  engine-friction,  12  per  cent,  of,  and  at, the  maximum  I.H.P., 
in  engines  of  medium  and  large  powers. 

3.  PmpelUr  Resistance. — This  in  modern  screws  of  high  speed, 
cannot  be  taken  as  less  than  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
I.H.P.  at  maximum  speed. 

4.  Slip. — It  is  difHcult  to  separate  the  work  lost  in  slip  from 
the  portion  regained  from  the  wake  or  that  spent  in  thrust-deduc 
tion.  Actual  average  cases  have  shown  wake  and  thrust- deduc- 
tion factors  approximately  equal  and  model  experiment  seems  to 
confirm  these  results.  With  ships  of  ordinary  type  at  usual  speeds, 
they  may,  in  a  general  estimate,  be  considered  as  neutralizing  each 
other  and  be,  therefore,  disregarded. 

If  the  aggregate  power  expended  in  engine  friction  and  screw- 
resistance  be  deducted  from  the  I.H.P.  of  the  main  engines,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  power  spent  on  the  net  resistance  of  hull  and 
screw  interactions,  in  slip,  and  in  propulsion.  Considering  the 
former  to  be  combined  or  omitted,  as  above,  the  work  of  slip  wil 
be,  approximately,  the  product  of  this  remainder  of  the  I.H.P.  by 
the  speed  of  the  slip  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  axial  speed  of 
the  screw. 

Isherwood,*  in  the  trials  of  the  yacht  Yosemite  (445  tons,  1,400 


*  Journal  Am.  Sec.  JVav.  t.ng's,  VII.,  4. 
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I  H. P.),  using  this  method,  found  at  a  speed  of  15.6  knots  and  a 
slip  of  20.34  pci"  cent.,  the  work  lost  in  slip  to  be  17.67  per  cent, 
of  the  net  horse-power,  i.  t.,  the  l.H.P.  less  initial  friction.  In 
average  performance,  the  work  of  slip  will  range  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  l.H.P. 

5.  Losses  due  to  Form,  Location,  and  Excessive  Speed  of  Screw. — 
Minor  losses  due  to  these  causes  sometimes  occur,  which  may  be 
but  mentioned  here.  For  example,  a  screw  with  a  high  pitch- 
ratio  will  lose  efficiency  in  the  undue  rotary  motion  given  the  race. 
Again,  excessive  inclination  of  the  shaft  from  the  horizontal  or  to 
the  median  vertical  plane  will  affect  its  useful  thrust.  Further,  if 
the  blades  have  not  sufficient  immersion  and  cut  the  surface,  they 
will  draw  air  down,  churn  foam,  and  waste  power  to  a  lai^e  extent. 
Finally,  at  very  high  velocities,  "  cavitation  "  mayappear,  (.  e.,  the 
formation  ol  cavities  forward  of  the  screw,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
the  water  to  flow  sufficiently  fast  to  follow  up  the  blades.  The 
total  amount  of  the  lost  work  of  the  propeller  is  such  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  well-designed  screw,  working  under  the  best  attainable 
conditions,  seldom  reaches  70  per  cent. 

6.  Resume.- — In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  total  l.H.P.  at  maximum  speed  may  be  analysed  in 
general,  thus : 

Work  of  initial  friction,  6  per  cent  o(  LH.P, 

"        lokd  friction,  6  ■'  " 

"         propeller  ledituice,    i;  ".  " 

ilip,  17 

"        hull  propulsion,  5S  "  " 

"       pnnpa,  i  «  « 

Tot«l,  Too 

giving  a 

/^v^^m/f  «w^i««(/  — E.H.P. -i- l.H.P.  —  S5/I00  — 0-5S. 
which  coefficient  is  based  on  a  hull  efficiency  approximating  to 
unity  and  holds  only  for  the  maximum  speed  of  well-formed  ves- 
sels. In  blufr  ships,  its  value  may  fall  to  0.45  or  less,  while  under 
favorable  circumstances,  it  has  exceeded  that  given  above.  In 
torpedo- craft,  a  coefficient  of  0.60  or  more  has  been  reached. 
There  appears  to  be  no  marked  difference  between  the  coefficients, 
under  similar  conditions,  for  single  and  twin  screw  vessels. 

At  low  speed  and  I.H.P.,  the  only  percentage  in  the  above  table 
which  remains  constant  is  that  for  the  load  friction,  which  is  taken 
as  6  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed.     The  percentages  for  pro- 
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pell  er- re  si  stance,  slip,  etc.,  will  be  changed,  the  most  noteworthy 
variation  being  in  that  for  initial  friction  which  is  expressed,  as  is 
customary  although  scarcely  logical,  in  terms  of  the  maximum 
I.H.P.,  the  power  thus  assigned  remaining  constant  at  all  speeds. 
The  result  is,  as  the-speed  is  reduced,  the  excessive  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  the  power  spent  in  friction,  as  is  indicated,  very  ap- 
proximately, in  Fig.  7,  and  is  shown  clearly  in  Fig.  8.  Again, 
from  the  progressive  trials  of  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  Chicago,  we  have : 
Power  developed  at  15.5  knots,  —4,550  I.H.P. 

Power  absorbed  in  initial  friction  —  4,550  x  .06  —     273       '■ 
Power  developed  at  7  knots,  ■-     540       " 

Per  cent,  of  power  at  /  knots  for  initial  friction  t^  {2yijl4p)  X 
1CX)=  50.55- 

It  is  apparent,  that,  at  speeds  below  the  normal,  small  values  of 
the  propulsive  coefficient  will  obtain. 

19.  Relations  of  Wetted  Surface,  Displaceuent,  aho  Mid- 
ship Section. 
The  surface,  volume  and  midship  section  of  the  immersed  por- 
tion of  a  hull,  may  be  taken  as  roughly  proportional  to  those  of 
the  circumscribing  parallelopipedon.  Consider,  therefore,  two 
similar  parailelopipedons,  floating  awash,  whose  lengths,  breadths 
and  depths  are.  respectively,  L,  B,  H,  and  I  ic.  L.l  yi.  B.l  y.  H.l 
being  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions,  i.  e.,  "D  "  as  given  in  the 
Law  of  Comparison,  §  8.  Let  a,  v  and  m  be,  respectively,  the  area 
of  wetted  surface,  volume  and  sectional  area  of  the  former  solid 
and  A.  Fand  jW represent  similar  data  for  the  latter.  Then  wil' 
A  =  /^  X  a,  i.  e.,  the  areas  of  the  wetted  surfaces  of  similar  ships 
are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions or  to  the  squares  of  said  dimensions.  Again,  V^*  /*  X  f- 
Now,  taking  35  cubic  feet  of  sea  water  to  the  ton,  the  respective 
displacements  will  be 


35-^ 

and 

35  ^ 

d   .-. 

D=.ny.d, 

(".  e.,  the  displacements  of  si 
of  the  ratio  of  their  linear 
mensions.     Again, 

A 

nilar  s\ 
dimen 

ips  are  proportional  to  the  cube 
sions  or  to  the  cube  of  said  di- 

.Google 
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t,  e.,  the  areas  of  the  wetted  surfaces  of  similar  ships  are  propor* 
tional  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  their  displacements.  Finally> 
calling  ^and  m  the  respective  immersed  midship  sections, 

m       a      \d} 

i.  t.,  in  similar  ships  the  areas  of  immersed  midship  sections 
{§  20)  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  linear 
dimensions,  to  the  squares  of  said  dimensions,  to  the  areas  of  wet- 
ted surface  and  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  displacements.  It 
will  be  understood  that  this  deduction  and  those  which  precede 
apply  only  to  similar  ships. 

For  example,  consider  two  similar  vessels,  one  having  linear  di- 
mensions, in  all  respects,  four  times  those  of  the  other.  Then  /« 
4  and 

Area  of  wetted  surface  of  larger  —  4*  times  that  of  smaller  ; 

Displacement  of  larger  — t  4*  times  that  of  smaller ; 

Area  of  midship  section  of  larger  >■  4*  times  that  of  smaller ; 

20.  Coefficients  of  Fork. 

Coefficients,  based  on  various  relations  of  linear  dimensions 
areas,  and  displacement,  are  used  in  comparing  the  immersed  form 
of  a  ship  with  those  of  other  vessels.  The  factors  of  these  coef- 
ficients refer  always  to  the  hull  at,  or  below,  the  water-line.  They 
are: 

(a)  the  length,  L,  in  feet,  usually  on  the  load  water  line,  some- 
times extreme, and  properly  the  average  immersed  length  ;  (b)  the 
extreme  breadth,  B,  in  feet,  not  moulded,  but  to  outer  surface  of 
plating ;  (c)  the  mean  draught,  W,  in  feet,  to  tiip  of  keel ;  {d)  the 
displacement,  D,  in  tons,  expressed  in  terms  of  35  cubic  feet  of  sea- 
water  to  the  ton;  (f)  the  area,  in  square  feet,  of  the  immersed 
midship  section  or  maximum  transverse  section  below  the  water- 
line;  (/)  the  area,  in  square  feet,  of  the  water-plane  on  load 
water-line.     These  coefficients  are  : 

1.  The  Coefficient  of  Fineness  of  Displacement  or  "Block"  Coeffi- 
eieni,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  displacement  to  that 
of  the  circumscribing  parallelopipedon,  or 

Jx  35 
Ly.By.W 
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While  this  coefficient  is  of  much  service  in  comparing  vessek 
known  to  be  wholly  or  approximately  similar,  it  is  lacking  in  this, 
that,  for  the  same  linear  dimensions  and  displacement,  there  are 
an  indefinite  number  of  hulls,  varying  indefinitely  in  the  contour 
of  the  water-lines,  which  have  the  same  block  coefficient  The 
values  of  the  coefficient,  for  all  classes  of  vessels  from  torpedo-craft 
to  lai^e  cargo- steamers,  range  from  0.37  to  0.78,  a  common  value 
being  O.60. 

2.  The  Coefficunt  of  Fineness  0/  Midship  Section,  which  is  the  ratio 
between  the  area  of  immersed  midship  section  and  that  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing rectangle,  or 

area  of  immersed  midship  section 

~  B^Tw  ■ 

This  coefficient,  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  ranges  in  value  from  0.68 
to  0.9;,  a  common  value  being  0.90. 

3.  The  Cylindrical  Coefficient  of  Fineness  of  Displacement,  which 
is  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  the  immersed  hull  and  that  of 
a  cylinder  whose  length  is  that  of  the  ship  and  whose  sectional 
area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  immersed  midship  section,  or 

-Ox  35 

(area  immersed  midship  section  x  Q' 

If  two  vessels  have  the  same  midship  section  and  length  but  differ- 
ent water-lines,  their  displacements  will  vary  directly  as  this  coeffi- 
cient. It  is  hence  a  trustworthy  measure  of  fineness  of  water- 
lines.  Its  values,  in  steamers  of  all  classes,  range  from  0.54  to 
0.83,  a  common  value  being  0.66. 

4.  The  Coefficient  of  Fineness  of  Load  Water-Plane,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  area  of  that  water-plane  to  that  of  its  circumscribing 
rectangle,  or 

area  of  water-plane 
B-aL  ■ 

The  values  of  this  coefficient  range  generally  from  0.65  to  0.85,  a 
common  value  being  0.75. 

21.     I.H.P.  BY  Displacement  and  Midship  Section  Formula 
These  formulae  are : 
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.H.P..^l', 

in  which,  D^  displacecnent  in  tons,  M^  area  or  immersed  midship 
section  in  square  feet,  and  Cand  K  irt:  the  displacement  and  mid- 
ship section  coefficients,  respectively.  With  regard  to  these  for- 
muise,  the  following  considerations  will  be  noted: 

1.  Ongin — They  were  introduced  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  moderate  speeds  which  only  were  attainable,  the  resistance 
was  very  largely  fnctional,  and,  therefore  f§  3),  varied  as  the  area 
of  the  wetted  surface  and  as  the  square  of  thespeed,  the  power  (§  11) 
varying  as  the  cube  of  the  latter.  Accordingly  the  formulae  contain 
the  factor  5*  and  also  the  factors  /?*  and  M,  the  two  latter  being 
(1 19),  in  similar  ships,  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  wetted  sur- 
face. While  ihe  midship  section  formula  was  not  constructed 
with  these  assumptions  in  view,  it,  nevertheless,  fulfils  the  latter, 
within  the  limits  in  which  the  midship  section  is  proportional  to 
the  wetted  surface. 

2.  Identity. — The  formulx  may  be  written  ; 

K=  MS^I/.H.P. 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  C  has  a  constant  relation  to  K.  If 
the  coefficients  obtained  from  the  progressive  trial  of  a  ship  be 
plotted  on  the  speeds  as  abscisss,  one  curve  will  serve,  therefore, 
for  both  Cand  A",  the  scale  of  the  ordinates  differing,  for  each  coef- 
ficient, in  accordance  with  the  ratio  between  the  tatter. 

3.  Values  of  the  Coefficient. — With  regard  to  either  coefficient, 
II  may  be  said  that  its  value  is  the  same  only  for  similar  ships  at 
corresponding  speeds;  for  dissimilar  vessels  and  for  the  same  ship 
at  different  speeds,  it  varies.  The  curve  of  coefficients,  for  a  ship 
of  usual  type,  passes  through  three  stages — a  rapid,  diagonal  rise, 
a  gentle  slope  to  and  from  a  maximum,  and  a  gradual  descent. 
We  have : 

~  I.H.P. 
and  from  g  i8, 

!HP ^M:  .^., 

propulsive  coefficient 
whence 

K^M  X  -p  fj  p  X  propulsive  coefficient. 
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from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  K  varies  directly  as  the  propulsive 
coefficient  and  inversely  as  the  E.H.P. 

At  low  speeds,  where  wave  resistance  is  slight,  E.H.F.  varies  as 
5',  and  hence,  if  the  propulsive  coefficient  were  equal  to  unity,  the 
curve  would  become  a  straight  and  horizontal  line.  The  latter  co- 
efficient is,  however,  always  a  fraction,  whose  value  is,  at  minimum 
speed,  very  small,  but  increases  rapidly,  especially  in  high-speed 
engines  of  short  stroke.  In  the  first  stage,  or  sudden  ascent  of  the 
curve,  this  coefficient  grows  more  swiftly  than  the  E.H.P.,  with, 
therefore,  rising  values  of  K. 

In  the  second  stage  wave- resistance  becomes  an  important  fac- 
tor, the  E.H.P.  enlarges  quickly,  the  still  expanding  propulsive  co- 
efficient is  overtaken  and  the  highest  point  of  the  curve  is  reached. 
Finally,  in  the  third  stage,  as  maximum  speed  is  approached,  the 
then  slow  increase  in  the  coefficient  is  more  than  matched  by  the 
growth  in  the  total  resistance  and  E.H.P.,  the  latter  dominates,and 
the  curve  gradually  descends.  In  vessels  of  excessive  speed,  as 
torpedo- craft,  there  is  a  fourth  or  supplementary  stage,  due  to 
cau-ses  set  forth  in  §  9,  in  which  the  rate  of  the  E.H.P.  and  of  the 
corresponding  I.H.P.  attains  a  maximum,  while  the  curve  reaches  a 
minimum  and,  thereafter,  steadily  ascends. 

4.  Coefficients  of  Similar  Vessels. — Consider  two  similar  ships  0' 
different  sizes  at  corresponding  speeds.  Let  tn,  S,  i.k.p.  and  k,  and 
Af,  Sl^,  (§  19),  I.H.P.  and  K,  be  the  area  of  immersed  midship  sec- 
tion, .tpeed,  indicated  horse-power,  and  midship  section  coeffident 
of  the  small  and  large  vessels  respectively.     Then : 

S^  SHi 

whence 


By  g  19,  M=^  m  x  /',  and,  by  §  24,  I.H.P.  —  i.h.p.  x  /I.  there- 
fore, 

k       I  I 

^  =  ^i  X  /'  X  ^,  —  I  .   .  *  —  ^, 

i.  e.,  for  similar  ships,  at  corresponding  speeds,  the  values  of  the 
midship-section  coefficients  are  identical.  This  reasoning  and 
conclusion  apply  also  to  the  displacement  coefficient 

This  property  of  these  coefficients  is  utilized,  for  similar  ships, 
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in  obtaining  the  required  I.H.P.  of  a  proposed  vessel  from  the 
curve  of  coefficients  of  another  whose  performance  is  known. 
The  coefficient  for  a  given  speed  of  the  latter  will  be  also  the  co- 
efficient for  the  corresponding  speed  of  the  former.  From  these 
particulars,  the  curve  of  coefficients  of  the  proposed  vessel  may 
be  constructed  and  its  I.H.P.  curve  derived  therefrom  ;  or  points 
on  the  new  I.H.P.  curve  may  be  obtained  directly  by  substituting 
the  coefficient  and  its  corresponding  speed  in  either  of  the  two 
I.H.P.  formula  under  consideration. 

5.  Limitations  of  the  Fotmulm. — From  the  preceding,  it  is  appar- 
ent, that,  in  a  strict  sense  these  formulae  apply  only  to  similar 
ships,  at  corresponding  speeds,  with  the  same  frictional  quality  of 
immersed  surface,  the  same  efficiency  of  machinery,  and  within 
that  range  of  speeds  only,  in  which  the  total  resistance  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  wetted  surface  and  to  the  square  of  the  speed, 
I.  e.,  in  which  wave-resistance  has  but  a  minor  part.  Beyond  these 
limits,  the  formulae  become  largely  arbitrary,  of  no  absolute  value, 
and  of  service  relatively  only  as  measures  of  I.H.P.,  when,  in  the 
selection  of  proper  coefficients,  judgment  and  experience  dictate 
suitable  allowances  for  conditions  which  arc  not  within  their  scope. 
Despite  these  restrictions,  they  have,  when  skilfully  handled,  their 
place  in  comparisons  and  in  the  approximate  calculations  of  pre- 
liminary designs.  Of  the  two, the  displacement  formula  furnishes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  true  resistance,  in  comparing  some- 
what dissimilar  ships. 

22.  I.H.P.  From  Arba  of  Wetted  Sukface. 

In  1880,  the  late  Dr.  A.  C.  Kirk  brought  before  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,  a  method  of  analyzing  the  form  of  a  vessel, 
of  ascertaining  readily  and  in  close  approximation,  her  area  of 
wetted  surface,  and  of  computing  the  required  I.H.P.  from  the 
latter.     This  process,  known  as  "  Kirk's  Analysis,"  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Analysis  of  Form  and  Computation  of  Wetted  Sutface. — 
As  shown  in  Fig.  9,  the  immersed  hull  is  reduced  to,  and  repre- 
sented on,  a  convenient  scale,  by  a  "  block-model"  of  uniform 
draught,  having  a  parallel  middle  body,  symmetrical  and  equal  tri- 
angular fore  and  after  bodies,  and  dimensions  as  follows : 

Length  ->  AB=  length  of  ship. 

Draught  ~  EC^  draught  of  ship,  mean. 

Breadth —fATs  area  of  immersed  midship  section  of  ship -1- 
mean  draught,  £C 
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Displacement  »>  that  of  ship  ;  therefore 

AHbi  GB=  (displacement  in  tons  x  35)  -i-  area  of  immersed 
midship  section  ol  ship. 

l>ngth  of  fore  body  =  length  of  after  body  ■-  B/f=  AB  —  AH. 

BE~  BK~  {EH"-  +  BH'^f  . 

The  area  of  wetted  surface  of  the  block  model  is  that  of  its  sides 
and  bottom.  For  example,  consider  a  proposed  ship  with  data  as 
follows:  Displacement,  850  tons;  length,  180  feet;  breadth,  ex- 
treme, 32  feet;  mean  draught,  11.5  feet;  area  of  immersed  mid- 
ship section,  275  square  feet.     Then  : 

.^//^- (850X  35)-f-27    —108'; 

BH~  180—  108  =  72' ; 

fA"- 275-1-1.15=  24'; 

EB  —  (I2»  +  72')*  =  73' ;   and 
Area  of  bottom  a  108  X  24  ~  2,592  sq.  ft. 

"     "  sides  —  2  X  11.5  X  36—     828      " 

"     "   entrance  and  run  — 4  X  11.5  X  73=  3,358      " 
"     "    wetted  surface,  total  —  6,778 


s i*:  I__^v^- 


The  surface  thus  obtained  exceeds  that  of  the  actual  ship  by  2, 
3  to  5,  and  8  per  cents  ,  respectively,  for  full,  ordinary,  and  very 
fine  hulls.  Since  the  error  is  small  and  in  excess,  the  surface  given 
by  the  block  model  is  usually  taken  without  deduction. 

2.  DetfTmination  of  /M.P.—Wit\\  regard  to  this.  Dr.  Kirk  as- 
sumed the  resistance  to  vary  as  the  surface  and  as  the  square  of 
the  speed;   that  the  I.H.F.  would  vary,  therefore,  as  the  speed 
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cubed  and  that  5  I.  H.P.  per  loo  square  feet  of  wetted  surface  would 
drive,  at  10  knots,  a  hull  of  usual  form  and  efHcicncy.  For  fine 
vcaselsof  maximum  efficiency,  the  estimate  was  reduced  to  4  I. H.P. 
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and,  for  blufT ships,  it  was  increased  to  6  I.H.P.  per  iCK>squarefeet 
of  surface.     Expressing  the  above  mathematically,  we  have : 

I.H.P.  =  ^  X  -4  X  5*  X  .00001. 
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Comparing  this  with 


LH.P.  -^y.My.S\ 

it  is  apparent  that  the  three  rormu1«  are  Tundamentalty  the  same, 
since  ^  and  jif  are,  in  similar  ships,  proportional  to  the  wetted 
surface  A ;  and  li  (the  I.H.P.  estimate  per  100  square  (eet  of  sur- 
facel  corresponds  with  C  and  K.  Dr.  Kirk's  formula  is,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  same  limitations,  and  has,  in  general,  the  same  char- 
acteristics, as  the  displacement  and  midship  section  formulx.  It  is, 
however,  superior  in  this,  that,  instead  of  quantities  proportional 
to  the  wetted  surface,  the  latter  is.  itself,  employed.  The  formula 
was  not  designed  originally  to  cover  other  than  moderate  speeds. 

3.  Rate  Curves. — In  using  Kirk's  Method,  the  values  of  the  co- 
eflicient  6,  for  various  speeds,  may  be  plotted  on  speeds  as  ab- 
scissce.as  "  Rate  Curves,"  giving  thus,  like  the  curves  of  coefficients 
previously  described,  a  ready  means  of  comparison.  A  curve  so 
constructed  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  data  being  as  follows : 

Single-screw  Cargo  Steaher. 

Dimeiuiant  (tf  Hull 34Ci'X4>'X^' 

Draught 15'  10' 

DispIacemenL 4iS<M  Toni 

Midship  Area tio4Xl-  ^ 

Length  of  Entnnce 79'  a* 

Angle  of  Eotrance 14°,  9' 

Surface M,85o  tq.  ft. 

Piopeller-bladei Up  flwh  with  water. 

23.  I.H.P.  From  Model  Experiuents. 
This  method  of  obtaining,  approximately,  the  resistance  of  a 
proposed  ship,  at  a  given  speed,  has  been  described  generally  in  §  8. 
There  is  reproduced  herein  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  Experimental  Rasin  at  Washington,  D.  C,  showing  a  model 
in  process  of  testing.  The  water-surface  of  the  basin  is  470  feet  long 
and  43  feet  wide,  with  a  depth,  from  top  of  coping  to  bottom  of 
basin,  of  14  feet,  8  inches.  Wooden  models  are  used,  the  standard 
length   being  20  I'eet.     The  towing,  dynamometrical,  recording, 
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and  brake  apparatus,  are  of  the  most  modem  type.     The  driving 
power  of  all  mechanism  is  electricity. 

Recapitulating,  with  regard  to  model  experiments,  we  note: 

1.  Conditions. — The  immersed  hull  of  the  model  must  be,  in  all 
respects,  geometrically  similar  to  that  of  the  ship  and  their  dis- 
placements must  be  proportional.  If  /  be  the  ratio  of  tike  linear 
dimensions  of  ship  and  model,  then  comparison  can  only  be  made 
between  resistances  at  a  given  speed  ^  of  model  and  the  corre- 
sponding speed  S  X  It  of  the  ship.  Again,  if,  at  the  speed  S,  the 
resistance  of  the  model  be  r,  then  at  the  speed  S  x  H,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ship  will  be  f  X  /'>  less  the  correction,  noted  below, 
due  to  friction. 

Further,  if  the  model  be  tested  alone,  the  resistance  measured 
will  be  net,  1.  e.,  that  of  the  hull  only.  If  hull  and  screw  interac- 
tions are  to  be  included,  a  model  propeller,  supported  and  revolved 
by  independent  mechanism  and  developmg  a  thrust  equal  to  the 
tota/  resistance,  must  follow  immediately  astern  of  the  model,  ad- 
vancing with  the  latter,  but  wholly  disconnected  therefrom. 

2.  Determination  cf  Hidl  Resiitance. — The  total  resistance  of  the 
model  is  measured,  as  above,  by  trial.  Now,  owing  to  differences 
in  length,  speed  and  quality  of  surface,  its  frictional  resistance  and 
that  of  the  ship  will  not  be  the  same  per  unit  of  area  of  wetted 
surface ;  and  further,  frictional  and  wave-resistance  do  not  vary  at 
the  same  rate  at  various  speeds.  The  former  must  therefore  be 
treated  independently. 

From  the  model's  total  resistance,  its  frictional  component  is 
subtracted,  the  latter  being  calculated  by  the  formula  (§  3), 
/e,  ~fAS'. 

The  remainder  multiplied  by  /*  will  be  the  residuary  (wave  and 
eddy)  resistance  of  the  ship.  The  frictional  resistance  of  the  latter, 
calculated  by  the  formula,  as  above,  and  added  to  this  residuary 
resistance,  gives  the  total  resistance  of  the  ship  at  the   speed 

sxiy 

In  using  the  formula  for  frictional  resistance,  the  coefficients/ 
and  exponent  «  may  be  selected,  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions, 
from  Tables  III.  and  IV.,  both  of  which  are  derived  from  Froude's 
experiments  upon  planes  (§  3),  the  lormer  referring  to  the  original 
tests  in  fresh  water  while  the  Utter  i.-  modified  for  ship-surfaces  in 
salt  water.  The  value  of  the  wetted  surface,  A.  may  be  obtained 
from  Kirk's  Analysis  or  from  formulae  such  as : 
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S-5,[,+(;.-o.2)(f)']; 
or 

in  which  S  =  wetted  surface.  5_.  ^reduced  wetted  surface  (the 
longitudinal  integration  of  the  rectified  lengths  of  sections),  p  ^ 
prismatic  coefficient,  i=length,  ^=  beam,  ff^  draught,  D  = 
displacement,  and  A"  is  a  coefficient  whose  value  is  usually  15-6, 
but  which  changes  thus : 

As  5///' varies  from   2.0   to    3.5, 
AT  varies  from  15.6310  15.89. 


Table  III. 


Fkictional  Exfonkht  an 

D  CoBFFidEin- 

(Fkoudb.)- 

Fkuh 

Watm. 

L.iWti.tfSaillu». 

<f  Snbc*. 

■  f«t 

SfiM. 

Bfte. 

SoCxk 

m. 

/. 

« 

/'■ 

-.    1    /: 

a. 

y. 

J3II7 

.0119 
.0064 
.ozSt 
.oaji 

.0*57 
-03I4 

1.8s 
'■94 
1.99 

1.93 

'.oifA 
.0.78 

1.85 
193 

■1 

■o'37 

1.83 

2.06 

3.CX> 

■«w 

2 

1 

93 

.009S 
.0170 
.oiot 

.0139 

H«diiim  nnd 

Table  IV, 

FRICTIO!fAL   EXPONGNT  AND  COKFnClKiT.       (FrOUDE.) — SaLT   WATBB. 


L-cdiiDft. 

y- 

-   ,Is 

Logthtaift. 

./■ 

... 

8 
9 

.01197 
.01 177 

80 
90 

00^ 

1.815 

00933 
00916 

.01131 

110 

.01069 

ao 

.01055 
.01029 

aoo 
350 

0^ 

" 

30 

300 

35 

■S^i 

3SO 

40 

400 

45 

.OC971 

450 

ooSSo 

.00950 

550         1 

00877 

70 

.00940 

" 

600      ! 

00874 

•  Dunmd,  TVdnj.  Sir.  ffav.  Arch,  and  Mar.  Eng't,  1895. 
t  Ttjlor,  TYtni.  Svr.  JVar.  Arck.  ami  Mar.  Eng'i,  1S93. 
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3.  Dttermnatton  of  I.H.P. — The  total  resistance  of  the  ship  R, 
in  pouads,  at  the  speed  S  X  ^,  having  been  thus  determined,  we 
have  by  §  11: 

Hull  resistance  {lbs.)  ™  R  ; 

E.H.P.  ^/ex5/.x6,o8o 

60  X  33,000 
and  by  §  18: 

E.H.P. 


I.H.P. 


Propulsive   coefficient' 


the  value  of  the  latter  being  assumed. 

4.  Risumi. — The  fundamental  truth  of  the  law  of  comparison, 
as  applied  to  the  resistance  of  ships  by  William  Froude,  has  been 
so  fully  demonstrated,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  importance  and  value  of  its  principles. 
In  respect  of  model  experiments,  conducted  in  accordance  with 
this  law,  it  may  be  said  that  they  form  an  effective,  and,  in  some 
cases,  essential,  aid  in  designing.  In  fact,  without  the  information 
thus  obtained,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difHculty  to  make 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  power  required  to  drive  proposed  ships 
of  abnormal  form,  such  as  the  Russian  Popoffkas  and  Livadia  and 
the  U.  5.  Ram  Katahdin. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  a  proposed  vessel  of  known  type, 
model  experiments  hold  a  minor  place,  as  compared  with  the  actual 
performances  of  similar,  orapproximately  similar, ships.  l'hu3,one  . 
of  the  most  eminent  and  successful  of  the  shipbuilding  firms  of 
Great  Britain,  which  has  had,  for  eighteen  years,  an  experimental 
tank,  has  made  it  also  an  invariable  rule  to  hold  progressive  trials 
of  all  the  vessels  built  at  its  works.  Again,  the  number  of  such 
tanks,  public  or  private,  is  still  exceedingly  small,  and  but  limited 
information  as  to  the  laborious  and  costly  tests  conducted  therein 
has  been  made  public ;  yet  the  governments  or  individuals  who 
have  carried  on  this  work,  have  had  no  monopoly  of  the  successful 
ships  of  the  world's  fleets. 

Comparisons  by  model -experiment,  in  the  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  the  system,  are  subject  to  error,  of  more  or  less 
moment,  as  follows : 

(ii)  Scale  of  the  Experiment. — The  ratio  between  the  estimated  re- 
sistance of  the  ship  and  that  recorded  in  a  model  experiment  is  so 
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great,  that  an  error  ia  the  latter  is  magnified  by  thousands  in  a 
total  resistance  which,  for  even  a  large  ship  at  high  speed,  is,  rela- 
tively, but  small.  It  is  apparent,  that,  for  trustworthy  results,  only 
very  delicate  mechanism,  calibrated  with  great  accuracy,  and 
operated  with  much  care,  will  serve. 

{*)  FriclioTtal  Resistance. — Froude's  experiments  as  to  this  factor 
of  the  total  resistance,  were  conducted  upon  plane  surfaces,  mov- 
ing at  uniform  speed  throughout,  and  of  a  length  which  did  not 
exceed  50  feet.  While  his  results  are  beyond  question,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  friction^l  resistance  of  a  hull  therefrom  is  open  to 
some  doubt,  since  her  immersed  surface  is  not  plane ;  its  speed,  ow- 
ing to  the  obliquity  to  the  line  of  motion,  is  not  uniform  throughout; 
and  the  results  of  experiments  on  surfaces  of  50  feet  are  applied  to 
ships  whose  length  may  exceed  6cx)  ft. 

(t)  Viscosity  of  the  Medium. — The  Law  of  Comparison  assumes  a 
perfect  fluid  without  viscosity.  Water  approximates  closely  to, but 
Is  not,  such  a  fluid.  While  the  influence  of  such  viscosity  as  exists, 
may,  doubtless,  be  neglected  with  ships,  its  cfl^ect  upon  small 
models,  at  low  speed  especially,  should  be  appreciable. 

24.  The  Extended  Law  of  Compakison. 

The  Law  of  Comparison  (§  S),  strictly  construed,  applies  only  to 
the  wave  and  eddy-making  resistances  of  ships.  Under  these  re- 
strictions it  is  difficult  of,  and  limited  in,  application.  In  practice, 
when  used  for  estimating  the  I.HP.  for  a  proposed  vessel,  its  pro- 
visions are  modified  by  assumption  that: 

(a)  It  applies  to  the  total  resistance  including,  therefore,  that 
due  to  friction. 

{*)  The  LH.P.  is  proportional  to  the  total  resistance. 

(/)  Ships  whose  dissimilarity  is  not  excessive,  may  be  compared 
by  the  extended  law  without  unreasonable  error. 

The  justice,  from  a  practical  viewpoint  of  these  assumptions, 
depends  upon  the  judgment  exercised  as  to  the  ships  and  speeds 
which  are  compared.  Consider  two  ves,sels  not  precisely  similar 
and  of  different  displacements.  Let  I.H.P.  and  th.p.  be  the  pow- 
ers, S  and  s  the  corresponding  speeds,  R  and  r  the  toial  resistances 
at  said  speeds,  C  and  c  the  propulsive  coefficients,  A'^6,080  -s- 
(60  X  33,000),  and  /=  ratio  of  linear  dimensions.  Then,  under  the 
extended  law : 
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I.H.P.      R      S      N      c       R      S      rl^      sl\       „ 
i.h.p.        r       s      N      C       r       s       r        s 

The  second  member,  as  above,  is  simply  the  mathematical  state- 
ment, in  detail,  of  the  first.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  the  final  member,  the  justice  of  the  extended 
law  is  apparent.  This  equality  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  fac- 
tors involving  N,  C  and  c,  and  the  replacement  of  the  expressions 
including  R,  r,  S  and  s,  by  their  equivalents  under  the  extended 
law.  The  numerical  factor  NIN  is  equal  to  unity  and  disappears. 
Consider : 

1.  The  Propulsive  Coefficients,  AS  included  in  the  factor,  <r/C.  If 
C^  c,  this  expression  vanishes.  It  has  been  shown  (§  18)  that  the 
value  of  these  coefficients  depends,  primarily,  on  engine- friction, 
propeller- resistance,  slip,  and  hull  and  screw  interactions;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  speed  of  the  engine  relatively  to  its  maximum. 
Equality  between  them  will,  then,  require  that  the  engines  and  pro- 
pellers compared  shall  be  generally  similar  in  type  and  efficiency; 
and,  further,  that,  at  the  "  corresponding  "  speeds  used,  that  of  each 
engine  shall  be  relatively  the  same,  with  regard  to  its  maximum- 
While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  close  approximation  to 
these  conditions,  comparisons  should  be  avoided  between  engines 
of  long  stroke,  driving  a  large  propeller  at  low  velocity,  and  engines 
of  high  rotational  speed  with  small  screws;  and,  further,  betwern  a 
speed  much  below  the  normal  for  a  small  ship  and  a  corresponding 
speed  which  is  close  to  the  normal  for  another  of  large  displace- 
ment. With  due  care  in  selection,  however,  the  error  may  be  kept 
small  and  in  excess,  thus  giving  a  margin  of  safety  in  the  estimate- 
and  the  coefficients  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  practically 
equal. 

2.  Frictional  Resistance. — The  transformation,  as  above,  of  the 
expressions  referring  to  total  resistance  and  speed,  involves  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  comparison  to  skin-friction.  If  this  be  per- 
missible, then  the  ratio  of  the  frictional  resistances  of  the  two  ^hips 
will  be  (§§3,  19): 

R,      f      A      S"      Di      S*      V* 


--=:?x-x-,= 


f^a^:r-d^' 


-^  =  -^x/=/'x/-/*, 
s'      a* 


i.  e.,  if  the  Law  of  Comparison  is  to  be  extended  to  this  element  of 
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and,  to  obtain  this  equality, 

the  exponents  must  B  2,  owing  to  the  value  {|)  of  the  displacement 
power.  Under  perfect  conditions,  the  value  of  n  is  not  2  but  1.83. 
This  difTerence  in  the  values  may  mean,  in  certain  cases,  a  very  con- 
siderable error  in  that  of  the  total  resistance ;  but  any  fouling  of 
the  skin,  incident  to  service,  will  decrease  the  difference  and  cause 
the  value  of  the  exponent  to  approach  2.  As  a  rule,  the  error  is  suf- 
6ciently  small  to  be  within  the  limits  of  a  closely  approximate  esti- 
mate of  I.  H .  P.  for  a  proposed  ship  and  the  transformations  referred 
to  are  permissible  in  practice. 

3.  Hull  Dissimilarity. — The  amount  of  this  dissimilarity  which  is 
allowable  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  the  designer,  since  undue  differences  will  require  a 
modification  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  Extended  Law.  It 
may  be  observed,  as  to  this,  that,  as  pointed  out  in  §  20,  the  block 
coefHcient  is  not  a  measure  of  the  Rneness^of  hulls,  which  are  not 
known,  from  other  sources,  to  be  similar. 

4,  Resume. — It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  Extended  Law  be  ap- 
plied skillfully,  its  inherent  error  is  practically  negligible,  and  that 
when  estimating  the  performance  of  a  lai^er,  from  that  of  a 
smaller,  vessel,  the  discrepancies  due  to  (i)  and  (2),  as  above,  are 
in  excess  and  give  thus  a  margin  of  safety.  Assuming  the  equality 
of  the  coefficients  of  propulsion  and  the  extension  of  the  Law  of 
Comparison  to  skin-resistance,  we  have,  for  two  approximately 
simitar  ships  of  different  displacements : 

IM-P_R^       5 
i.h.p.  ~   r'^    s- 


By  5  8. 


By  §  19. 


LH^  _rj^      i^ 
i.~h.p.  ~  r    ^    s 


and     S—  /*  X  s.- 
IK 


=  (^)' 


IMP      ip\' 
iXp  ~\d)- 
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ByS  8, 

aad  by  §  19, 

The  latter  equations  express  tSe  conditions  of  the  Extended 
Law  in  terms  of  I.H.P.  displacement,  and  speed,  thus  giving  forms 
of  ready  application  to  the  data  of  any  specific  case. 

25.  I.H.P.  BY  Speed  amd  Power  Curves. 

These  curves  give  the  most  trustworthy  means  of  powering  a 
proposed  ship.    Consider : 

I.  Construction. — ^The  cuive  is  constructed  on  speeds  as  abscis- 
sae with  I.H.P.  as  ordinates.  That  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  plotted 
from  the  progressive  trials  of  the  U.  S.  Gunboat  Yorktown  at  speeds 
of  4^,  10.6,  14.7s,  an<l  '6,6  knots.  Now  if,  instead  of  one  vessel 
driven  successively  at  various  speeds,  there  had  been  four  ships, 
identical  in  every  respect,  each  running  at  a  difTerent  one  of  these 
four  speeds,  it  is  apparent  that  precisely  the  same  curve  could  have 
been  laid  down  from  their  performance  and  that  it  would  have 
served  to  show  the  I.H.P.  of  any  one  of  the  ships  at  any  speed  be- 
tween 4.4  and  16.6  knots. 

Again,  assume  the  four  ships.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  be  still  exactly 
similar  but  of  various  displacements  and  that  a  progressive  trial  be 
had  with  each.  The  results  would  give  four  difiTerent  curves,  each 
reptesenting  the  performance  of  the  hull-type  on  a  different  dis- 
placement ;  and,  from  each  of  these,  there  might  be  derived,  by  the 
concluding  formulae  of  g  24,  the  curve  given  by  the  type  at  any 
one  of  the  other  three  displacements,  or,  in  fact,  by  a  similar  ship 
of  any  displacement.  For  example,  from  the  curves  ol  B,  Cand  D, 
there  might  be  deduced  curves  corresponding  with  that  given  by 
A,  and  the  new  curves,  B' ,  O ,  D",  would  be  identical  wiih  that  of 
y4,  were  it  not  for  the  small  but  inherent  error  of  the  Extended  Lav. 

Finally,  if  the  I.H.P.  of  various  approximately  similar  ships  of 
various  displacements  at  various  speeds  be  known,  and  it  be  desired 
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to  estimate  the  I.H.P.  (or  the  general  type  at  a  new  displacement, 
there  may  be  deduced,  by  the  formulae  as  above,  from  the  results 
of  each  trial,  the  data  (or  a  series  of  points  on  a  curve  representing 
the  probable  performance  ol  the  average  type  on  the  new  displace- 
ment. 

2.  Use. — The  practical  use  of  the  derived  curve  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  II,  which  shows  that  drawn  during  the  design  of  U.  S.  gun- 
boats, Nos.  5  and  6,  now  the  Machias  and  Castine,  which  were 
sister  ships  of  1,050  tons,  2.00D  [.H.?.  and  15.75  knots  maximum 
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speed.  The  centers  of  the  blank  circles  mark  the  position  of 
points  of  the  derived  curve  deduced  by  the  Extended  Law  from  the 
known  performance  of  approximately  similar  vessels  of  various  dis- 
placements reduced  to  1,050  tons  as  a  standard.  Naturally,  owing 
to  the  approximate  nature  of  the  law,  both  in  its  origin  and  exten- 
sion, these  "spots"  did  not  all   fall   upon  the  fair  curve,  which. 
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drawn  through  or  between  them,  would  represent  the  average  per- 
formance of  the  hull-type  at  this  displacement.  The  dose  agree 
ment  between  the  upper  limit  of  the  curve  and  the  results  obtained 
on  the  contract  trial  will  be  observed.  The  curve  drawn  to  ascer- 
tain the  required  power  for  the  U.  S.  battleships  Kmrsarge  and 
Kentucky,  recently  added  to  the  fleet,  gave  even  better  prediction 
of  the  results  finally  attained.  While  the  required  speed  of  these 
battleships  was  16  knots,  they  developed  16.816  and  16.897  knots, 
respectively,  on  their  contract  trials. 

These  differences  indicate  an  essential  principle  of  successful 
design,  namely,  to  add  the  power  required  for  at  least  half  a 
knot  more  than  the  desired  maximum  speed,  no  matter  how  ac- 
curate the  estimate  for  the  I.H.P.  of  the  latter  may  appear  to  be. 
A  ship  and  her  machinery  are  not  a  vast  integer  formed,  as  in 
a  mould,  at  one  mighty  operation.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
pleted vessel  is  a  complex  structure  of  many  thousand  parts,  built 
by  hundreds  of  men.  The  human  factor  enters  at  every  stage, 
and  on  her  speed  trial,  she  represents,  not  what  her  designer  laid 
down,  but  the  better  or  worse  approximation  which  remains  after 
the  balance  ol  error  has  been  struck.  In  effect,  there  are,  there- 
fore, no  such  structures  as  precisely  "  similar"  ships  and  any  rea- 
soning based  upon  exact  similitude  is  essentially  that  of  the  doc- 
trinaire. No  two  vessels  of  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  same 
engines  and  screws,  have,  with  the  same  I.H.P.,  exactly  the  same 
speed.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  construct  two  ships,  identical 
in  form,  although  they  may  be  built  side  by  side,  from  the  same 
drawings,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  mechanics.  The  difference 
is  especially  marked  when  sister  ships  are  constructed  by  different 
builders.  The  following  extracts  from  the  data  of  contract  trials, 
illustrate  this : 


B.  S.  lodiana 

B.  S.  Musachiuetu... 
B.  S.  Or^on 


9.545  16 
10,177.21 
10,992.77 


■6-79' 


The  two  former  of  these  sister  ships  were  built  at  the  same 
works,  the  latter  at  another.  The  results  of  their  trials  show  that 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  ship  shall  make  exactly  her 
intended  speed;  and  a  designer  of  experience  will  select,  on  his 
curve-sheet,  a  point  rather  worse  than  the  average,  giving  her  a 
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margin  of  about  half  a  knot.  A  (9-knot  ship  would  thus  be  pow- 
ered for  19,5  knots.  If,  in  the  end,  the  balance  of  error  be  against 
her,  she  will  make  at  least  her  contract-speed ;  and,  if  it  shall  favor 
her,  she  may  reach  20  knots. 

3.  Risumi. — The  speed  and  power  curve,  properly  constructed 
and  used  with  judgment,  gives  unquestionably  the  most  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  I.H.P.  required  for  a  proposed  vessel. 
Every  speed-trial  plotted  for  it  represents  a  test,  on  the  open  sea, 
of  a  ship,  her  engines,  and  propellers.  It  is,  in  no  sense,  an  ex- 
periment upon  any  scale,  small  or  large,  and  its  results  require 
neither  transformation  nor  correction  for  any  element  of  size  or  re- 
sistance. The  record  is  one  of  actual  performance,  giving  unas- 
sailable facts  upon  which,  in  full  confidence,  prediction  may  be 
based  as  to  the  probable  qualities  of  approximately  similar  vessels. 
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A  METHOD  OF  CYCLIC  ANALYSIS  OF  HEAT 

ENGINES. 

By  CHARLES  B.  LUCKE,  M.S. 

Heat  Engine  Cycles  Analyzed, 

Part  I. 

Frime  movers  are  useful  when  they  produce  motion  in  required 
directions  against  resistances.  Nearly  atl  our  machines  which  in 
general  constitute  the  resistances  to  prime  movers  are  designed  to 
be  operated  through  an  applied  forceful  rotary  motion ;  therefore  the 
prime  movers  that  are  to  be  ol  most  service  to  us  in  our  ordinary 
working  operations  must  develop  forced  rotary  motion.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  these  rotary  motion  prime  movers  come  un- 
der the  head  of  Heat  Engines.  These  heal  engines  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes: 

[a)  Those  that  do  work  by  utilizing  the  expansion  of  a  sub- 
stance when  changing  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

(^)  Those  that  do  work  by  utilizing  the  expansion  of  a  perfect 
gas,  this  expansion  being  caused  in  some  mysterious  way  by  ab- 
sorption of  heat. 

The  engines  of  class  a  usually  consist  of  two  parts,  a  part  for 
the  production  of  the  vapor,  and  a  part  for  the  utilization  of  this 
vapor,  converting  an  increase  of  volume  into  a  forced  rotary  mo- 
tion, in  ordinary  language,  of  a  boiler  and  an  engine  proper.  The 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  with  a  given  amount  of  heat  by 
a  prime  mover  of  this  class,  is  definitely  known  within  certain  lim- 
its, when  we  know  how  much  liquid  can  be  converted  Into  vapor 
by  this  heat,  and  the  relative  specific  volumes  of  the  liquid  and  re- 
sulting vapor.  It  therefore  depends  chiefly  on  the  liquid  chosen, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a 
convertor,  or,  as  we  may  say,  on  the  design  of  the  machine. 

The  cycle  of  operations  is:  (I.)  Add  heat  to  liquid  and  produce 
vapor.  (11.)  Allow  vapor  to  expand  to  as  low  a  pressure  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  discharge  it  either  as  vapor  or  as  reconverted  liquid. 

Thiscycle  is  unchangable  except  inincidental  details.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  when  we  employ  a  perfect  gas  to  which  to  apply  our 
hcat.and  whose  expansion  gives  us  our  work,  we  may  have  a  large 
range  of  different  cycles  or  series  of  operations  that  may  be  per- 
formed on  or  by  the  gas  in  question.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  our  expanding  gas  due  to  the  initial  application  of  a  given 
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amount  of  beat  will  depend  on  the  manner  of  heating,  method  of 
expansion,  ultimate  disposition  of  the  gas,  and,  of  course,  on  the 
mechanical  efRciency  of  the  machine  for  performing  the  operatioas 
desired,  and  will  depend  not  at  all  on  the  gas  chosen.  In  short, 
the  varying  amounts  of  work  that  may  be  done  will  depend  solely 
on  the  cycle  itself.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  consider- 
able importance  in  knowing  just  how  the  cycle  can  eflTect  this 
change  of  ultimate  useful  work  for  given  heat  supplied. 

In  the  actual  application  of  any  cyclic  principles  we  find  various 
other  questions  beside  the  ultimate  useful  work  that  demand  at- 
tention and  study.  For  example,  one  cycle  requires  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  gas  to  do  same  work  as  another ;  a  larger  engine  is  therefore 
necessary;  some  cycles  operate  under  higher  temperatures  than 
others ;  some  through  wider  ranges  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
Many-other  questions  might  be  cited,  but  enough  are  given  to  show 
that  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  the  cycles  as  such,  and  obuin  a 
statement  of  every  question  in  terras  of  the  cycle,  before  we  begin 
the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  involved  in  its  car- 
rying out 

It  is  possible  to  cause  a  similar  mass  of  perfect  gas  to  pass 
through  each  of  the  cycles,  and  obtain  an  equation  for  every  vari- 
able entering  into  the  cycle  in  terms  of  the  initial  conditions  and 
the  quantity  of  heat  supplied.     For  example  we  can  write 

For  cycle     I.  Efficiency  =  E=fj  [Hp) 
For  cycle    II.  E=/„{H,C") 

For  cycle  III.  -£=/„/  (.^P") 

For  cycle  «,  E=f^  K^f) 

where  H^  is  heat  supplied,  and  Ca  constant. 

We  thus  get  a  series  of  curves  of  efficiency,  one  for  each  cycle, 
in  terms  of  the  same  variable,  and  get  exact  relations  of  the  cycles 
regarding  efficiency  at  a  glance.  Instead  of  efficiency  we  might 
have  chosen  the  final  volumes  or  the  maximum  temperatures. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  various  cycles  as 
above  outlined  and  cause  one  pound  of  air  to  pass  Uirough  each 
of  the  cycles  under  ideal  conditions,  and  to  determine  every  cyclic 
variable  in  terms  of  H^,  and  arbitrary  initial  conditions.  To  pass 
from  ideal  conditions  to  practical  ones  we  need  only  apply  a  cor- 
rection factor. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  not  consider  how  the  heat  is  applied  or 
abstracted,  the  mechanisms  involved,  nor  the  practicability  of  the 
processes. 
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The  following  cycles  will  be  considered : 
CYC  LB.  I. 


V 


Let  Fig.  I  be  a  P.V.  and  Fig.  2  be  a  Of>  diagram  for  the  cycle. 
Then  we  have : 

From  B  to  C,  Addition  of  heat  isometrically  from  atmospheric 
pressure. 
From  C  to  D,  Adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  D  to  B,  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

CYCLE  lA. 


We  have : 

From  B  to  C  Addition  of  heat  isometrically  from  atmospheric 
pressure. 

From  C  and  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  point  above  atmos- 
phertc  pressure. 

From  D  and  E  Cooling  isometrically  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  E  to  B,  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
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CYCLE  IB- 


We  have : 

From  B  to  C.  AdditioD  of  heat  tsometrically  from  atmospheric 
pressure. 

From  CXo  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  below  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

From  D  to  E.  Cooling  isothermally  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  E  to  B.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

CYCLE  IC 


We  have : 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isothermally  from  atmospheric 
pressure. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmos- 
phere such  that  we  get, 

From  D  to  5.  Cooling  isothermally  to  original  volume  and  at- 
mospheric pressure. 
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CYCLE  l 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  or  heat  isometrically. 

From  Cto  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  D  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

CYCLE  lA. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isometrically. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  above  atmos- 
phere. 

From  DtoE  Cooling  isometrically  to  atmosphere. 

From  E  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
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CYCLK  IB. 


Flo,  1*.  no.  I*. 

We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isometrically. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmos- 
phere. 

From  D  to  E.  Cooling  isothermally  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  E  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

CYCl-E  IC 


FIC.IS.  FIG.lt., 

We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 
.  From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isometrically. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmos- 
phere such  that  we  get, 

Krom  D  to  A.  Cooling  isothermally  to  original  volume  and  at- 
mospheric pressure. 
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We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isopiestically. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  D  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isopiestically. 
From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic   expansion   to  pressure  above  atmos- 
phere. 

From  D  to  E.  Cooling  isometrically  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  E  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
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We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. ' 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isopiestically. 

From  Cto  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmosphere- 

From  D  to  E.  Cooling  isothermally  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  Eto  A.  Cpjolini;  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

CYCLE   IQ, 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isopiestically. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmos- 
phere such  that  we  get. 

From  D  to  A.  Cooling  isothemally  to  original  volume  and  at- 
mospheric pressure. 
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CYCLE    IV. 


We  have  : 

From  A  to  B,  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  or  heat  isothermally. 

From  C  to  2>.     Adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  .£to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 


CYCLE    I 


We  have: 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure- 
From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isothermally. 
From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  above  atmos- 
phere. 

From  DtoE.  Cooling  isometricalty  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  £to  ^.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 


THE  QUARTERLY. 
CYCLE  BB 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isothermally. 

From  ^to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmosphere. 

From  D  to  E.  Cooling  isothermally  to  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  E  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pressure 

From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  isothermally. 

From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  pressure  below  atmos- 
phere such  that  we  get, 

From  D  to  A.  Cooling  isothermally  to  original  volume  and  at- 
mospheric pressure. 
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CYCLE  (. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Adiabatic  compression  from  atmospheric  pres- 


From  B  to  C.  Addition  of  heat  at  variable  pyd. 
From  C  to  D.  Adiabatic  expansion  to  atmospheric  prei 
From  D  to  A.  Cooling  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
Cycles  v.,  A,  B  and  C  may  have  the  same  modification  0 
V.  as  II.  A,  B  and  C  have  on  ill.,  for  example. 


Cycle 


The  Atmospheric  or  Vacuum  Cycles. 

Here  all  the  cyclic  operations  take  place  at  or  below  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Addition  of  heat  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  ^to  C.  Cooling  isometricaily. 

From  C  to  A.  Adiabatic  compression. 
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We  have ; 

From  A  to  B.  Addition  or  heat  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Adiabatic  expansion. 

From  C  to  D.  Cooling  isopiestically. 

From  D  to  A.  Adiabatic  compression. 

CYCLE  W. 


We  have: 

From  A  to  B.  Addition  of  heat  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
From  B  to  C.  Adiabatic  compression  to  such  a  pressure,  that 
ve  get 
From  C  to  D.  Isothermal  compression  to  original  state. 


We  have : 

From  A  to  B.  Addition  of  heat  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

From  B  to  C.  Adiabatic  expansion. 

From  C  to  D.  Cooling  isometrically. 

From  D  to  A,  Compression  adiabatically. 
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We  might  have  many  modifications  of  these  but  as  a  discussioa 
of  the  type  throws  sufficient  light  on  the  variations  considering 
the  importance  of  the  cycles,  these  modifications  will  not  de  dis- 
cussed. 

Cycle  I. 
Fig.  I,  Fig.  a. 

Let  H^  be  the  heat  added  from  B  to  C. 

Let  CT  be  the  specific  heat  of  gas  at  constant  volume,  and  here 
assumed  constant  for  simplification.  It  is  probably  a  variable,  but 
so  assuming  it  gives  unmanageable  formulae.  A  correction  may 
afterward  be  applied,  if  desired.  C,  asheat  to  raise  one  pound 
gas  to  1°  F.  at  constant  volume. 

Let  v^  be  the  volume  of  the  gases  at  point  B  of  the  diagram, 
I.  e.,  before  heating  and  expressed  in  cubic  feet. 

Let/^  be  the  corresponding  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Let  7,  be  the  corresponding  temperature  in  absolute  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Then  will  the  increase  in  temperature  be  given  by 

■'"     ■'*     C, 

T.=  T,+  ^^.  (I) 

Since  volume  is  constant  from  B  to  C, 

whence 

T 

p.-p^i-- 

From  (I) 

5  _  jH> 

7;  ~  '  +  Cji 
Since  this  quantity 

will  enter  into  many  of  our  equations,  let  us  denote  it  by 
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The  adiabatic  relation 

AA'-A".' 
gives 

But>> 

™/j  by  hypothesis,  hence 

...«.(A);=,,^;-. 

Another  adiabatic  relation  gives 

hi'^P' 

T..Tti'P 

remembering /^s/^  and  substituting  the  value  of  7, 

7;=  T,{x)  (^)-v'  _  7;y"~r^=  t;^'^  (4) 

Let  /f,  be  the  heat  discharged.      Then 

Where  C  =  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  assumed  con- 
stant.    Hence  substituting 

■^.-  ^X  ^\^-^  CT  ]'~  ^»)  ="  ^v'^l^''-'  ■)•  (5) 
The  work  done  in  heat  units  will  be 

W~  H,  -  H^  (6) 

=  H^~CJ,{Xy-  I).  (7) 

And  in  foot  pounds 

W  =  /[//,  -  C^T,(Xy~  I)]. 

This  work  of  expansion  could  have  been  obtained  by  tempw*' 
tures  and  by  integration  as  well. 
We  have 

jv=  c,iT,  -  7;)  -  C^T^  -  rj. 
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.-.W-  C,T,  -C,T,-  C,l,  +  C,7,-j  \{-p)  T,  +  {^p)  rj  • 
We  know  also 


^'?'. -A". 


in  heat  units.    This  second  term  is  the  area  of  the  rectangle  be- 

■"""    {/  =  atmosphere  '"''   \l=l'.  ""^  '>''"«  """  ^'°""- 
phere  is  not  available  for  work. 

By  integration  W  =   f '  pdv  =  area  between  expansion  curve 
and  axis  of  volumes.     The  expansion  is  adiabatic. 

.•.H"_Avr''"--^'^-r— -1" 

•  n" - f^''"'~'    A".'".'"* 
' -r        ■ -r ■ 

-A-". 
C.-C. 


.:  W< . 

■  -r 


■  -r- 
^■-■c-^cX't)  -  cv-  C-,  W -^«^.-  ^-) 

s=JC^{T^ —  ^it)  '"  '^°*  I  ounds. 
Subtracting  the  rectangle /^fii^  —  v^  we  get 

»',-yc.(7;-7-j-A(»,-».) 

in  foot  pounds,  or  in  heat  units 
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W^H^-C^TlX^-i) 
as  before. 

Before  going  farther  let  us  apply  a  test  to  each'of  the  states  B, 
C,  D  from  the  law  of  perfect  gases 

T.  "  t^X  "  77  "  ^ 
Pi^i_Pj>My     A3      JP 

hence  these  are  identities  as  they  should  be. 

Denote  the  volume  swept  through  or  volume  range  by  J?,. 
then  will 

R^^  v^  —  v^^v^~  v^~.v^\pCi  ~  i].  (8) 

Whence  mean  effective  pressure 


(9) 

Emciency 

^-7^-"-7?;-'--'- -^ — -■      (">) 

The  entropy  range  is  given  by 

T 
y,  —  y,  —  C",  log,  -7^  =  C,  log,  X.  (i  i) 

Mean  effective  temperature 
The  temperature  range 


;f,_7-.-r._S, 

(13) 

pressure  range 

R,=p:-p,-tix-,). 

(■4) 
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Whence  we  may  write  a  mean  effective  volume 


W 


^,=x=  7;-  T^=TIX-  I).  (16) 

These  results  are  here  tabulated  for  rerercnce  and  comparison 
with  what  follows : 

We  might  take  the  formulae*  derived  for  mean  effective  tempera- 
ture, but  as  these  were  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  cycles,  none 
of  which  ran  below  atmospheric  pressure,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  another  standard  here.  Let  us  take  arbitrarily  as  the  mean 
effective  temperature  one-half  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperature 
of  heat  addition  and  the  mean  temperature  of  heat  abstraction. 

Cycle  I.        X=  i  +  -    ' 


"  cj: 


^mbol.                      Fotmala  w  D«rivect. 
/, Arbitrary  . . . 


•    ~R    ~R 


"T' 


•A^ 


T.- 


-f ^^ 

A A A 

•'^' 


VA' 
H, CJJ'.-'J'i VJ^X'i  -  I) 

«' AH,- Hi y(j¥._c,r.(xi-i)) 

*SCH0OI,  OF  UlNSS  QCARTBRLY,  XXI.,  4,  I900. 
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S^bol.  FciiniuU  OS  DeriTcd. 

w  <r,r.(x»-  ■) 

" ■ H, '  ~  //, 

R, ",-", "iX''  —  I) 


M.E,P, . 


''• '^        n(--.)       ' 

•«, A- A A(-^-  ■) 

MEV                             "^                        rlli^.n^^h 
R, C,  log.  ^' C,  log,  J- 

--■• iC^^) i(^^^-^) 

;?, 7; -7; ■■ 7;(-^- 1)- 

Cycle  I.  A. 
Fig.  3.     Fig.  4. 
We  have  as  in  Cycle  I.  for  point  C. 

T,  -  r,x.  (3) 

Assume 

A>A>A- 

Then  from  the  adiabatic  relation 
Also 

?;-^.(;^)'''.  (s) 
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Substituting,  values  of/,  and  7^  in  (4)  and  (5)  we  get 

If  we  write 

hen, 

^..v,(Xnf  (8) 

f,  =■  "d  =-  ^l-Xf^f'  (10) 

A-A. 

r._7;^-_r,(jr,).-  (n) 

Let  us  apply  the  perfect  gas  law  to  the  points  B,  C,  D  and  £ 

'--R, 
Pf.      P,Xv, 


Al. 


A»,_A^.(-*"»); 

A»,    Pi,^t(X"f 


'■      UX«f 

Heat  is  abstracted  in  two  parts,  the  first  at  constant  volume 
from  D  toE  and  the  second  at  constant  atmospheric  pressure  from 
EtoS. 
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Hence 

-  c;  [7; ; C-^")'  -  ^.C-*'")']  +  c,  \Tixny  -  rj 

=  C.nx4  [;-■]  +  C,?;  [(J'«)i  -  i].  (12) 

The  work  done  in  foot-pounds  is 

W^J{H,-Hi  (13) 

.-.  W-j{h,  -  C.7;(X»)'  (i  -  i)  ■^■C,T,[{Xnf  -  i]^ 

.-.£-■-2;  (14) 

C.nXnU'-  -  .)  +  C,r.[(X»)'  -  I] 
.-.£=. --       '^^ — ■         (.5) 

The  mean  effective  pressure 


M.B.P.-I;. 

But 

(16) 

R..v.-v,  =  vMx4-i]. 

(■7) 

H,  -  C.TIX'W-  -  l)  +  C,7;[(^.);  _  I] 

(.8) 

[                        v,\{x4~i\ 

R,-P.-P,-Plx-i) 

M.E.V.  _  !' 

(■9) 

■w.  -  c,?;(^")»(i  - 1 )  +  c,7;[(x»); 

-■] 

(20) 

"■^                      /.(-r- 1) 

As  before,  the  entropy  range  is 

«.  -  C.  log^. 

(") 
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Taking  the  mean  effective  temperature  as  the  mean  of  the  aver- 
age heating  temperature  and  the  average  cooling  temperature 


-i 


„^       c;7-.(W(^'-.)  +  (r,r.[(^,)i-i] 


,c.iog.jr^ 


c.  log,  Jr 


(n) 


The  temperature  range  is 

^,=  r.  -  r»  =  TIX-  I).  (24) 

The  pressure  range  is 

R.-P.-P,-Pi.X-,).  (2S) 


Whence 

M.E.V.  =. 


,^-^^40"-(Sfe^re'-] 


PJ.X-  I) 


H,~C.T,{Xny[-^  -  l)  _  C,T,HX„f-n 


(26) 


A(-y-  ■) 
Tabulating  these  results  we  get  for 

Cycle  I.  A. 

Symbol.     Fonnali  u  Gnt  deiived.                  Fonnula  reduced  to  initial  cooditian. 
p^  . . . .  Arbitrary /» 


71 
■hi- 


•    ®4 

A". 
■   R 


p,X 


^.•■•'■.(■  +  #j ^'^ 
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SymboL     Formula  as  firsl  drrived.  Fonnuta  reduced  to  initial  conditioa. 

A  ■  •  •  ■f.>P,>Pt t.>P.>fi 

". ".(1^)' '■.{i4 

T.....Tim 5(^? 

^  '\PJ  K 

A A A 

v^ i/j v^^JCnf 

T r.  -• TJXny 

■^.  ■  ■  CiT^-T^+CJ.,T-T,)-C,TJ,X«f{^^-l\-C^THXnf-^'\ 

W....J{H,-Hi.j\^H,-C,T,(Xnj{^-,)-CJi(x4-l]^ 

H  C,T,(x4{^  -  .)  -  C,r,[(J',)i  -  ■] 

■^ '->/'■■•' b; 

K ".-'■'. ^,\kx4~-i 

'n,  -  C,T,(Xn)y{^  -A-C^T,  [(Xny-  i]| 

•».  •  -c.iog.y- c-.iog.jr 

M.E.T.-i(4-.) 

(//,  +  c. 7;(jr»y(i-  i)  -  c,r.[(^»)i- .] I 
~M                "    c.IoeTa'  I 

^, A-A P,(X-,) 

)//,-  C.7-.(Jr«)'(,' -  ■)  -  C,T,aXn)L  ,]] 
M  E  V  -  -         /I _       ' ^ —  I 

M.h..v.  ...^^...yj  f,{X-,)  ) 

R, T,-  T, '.  Ti,X  -  1). 


■/ 
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Cycle  I.   B. 
Fic.  5.  Fio.  6. 

As  the  operations  up  to  the  point  C,  i.  e.,  after  addition  of  heat 
ire  the  same  as  in  Cycle  I.,  we  may  assume  these  results: 


r.  -  T,x. 

Choose  /^  so  that 
Expansion  CD  gives 

(■) 
w 
(3) 

(4) 

Also 

(s) 

r.,r.[f^^r^^f.r^. 

(«) 

From  the  isothermal  relation  along  DE, 

T.^T^.nM 

(7) 

/>,  =  /j  by  hypothesis 

(8) 

Applying  the  perfect  gas  law  to  the  various  points 
A".       p 

/."i     A".-*^    A!^  _  „ 
7;  ~  r.x  ~  r,  ~ 

A^j     A-'-C'if^')',  _  A!'.  _  „ 


""'      ?;^(A-»)' 


(9) 
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P.".     "  '    »        A«'i       „ 
J.  =--  -       ,  -    ^    -R. 

■         jW  ' 

Heat  is  abstracted  in  two  parts,  first  a  part  isothermally  and 
second  a  part  at  atmospheric  pressure.  That  part  abstracted 
isothermally  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  without  the  aid  of 
the  0<p  diagram  and  its  relations. 

The  entropy  range  along  BC  has  been  found  to  be 

r 
-^*  =  P.  —  S'*  =■  ^,  log.  J  =  ^,  log.'*'-  (") 

Now  it  is  evidently  the  same  so  far  as  entropy  range  is  con- 
cerned whether  we  cool  at  constant  pressure  from  Eto  5  or  heat 
isopiestically  from  B  to  E,  thus 

T 
9,-91^  <^,  log.  f  ■  ("2) 

Hence  the  entropy  range  for  the  isothermal  operation  will  be 
given  by 

y-  -  *'.  =  <^,  log.'^  -  <^,  log.  7  ('3) 

=  C.  log.^-  C;  log.  [Xv  (l^)'v'  ].  (14) 

This  latter  isothermal  change  taking  place  at  temperature  7,= 
7^  the  heat  of  cooling  will  be  given  by 

Hence  the  total  heat  abstracted  is 

■^.=  cj,7,-T,)  +  r^[c.iog.^-  (:;iog.J^]     (IS) 

But 

c,  log,    "''  -  c,  log,  ,v»  +  c;  log, »'"' 

-C.\og,X  +(C,-C;)\og,n. 

I  ;i.v.i=,C00glc 


Since 
And 
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Hencx 


».-  CT,  r(^-  ■  1  +  U^tx^y.-'..       (,6) 

'      \.    n  J  « 


The  work  in  foot-pounds  is 


-/^.-.,r.[(^'-.]-5«,o. 


^-■-^ 


<r_7-.[(^^_,]  +  5a',„g.„^-<, 


(■7) 


(18) 


■.  M.E.P.  =y 


.•.M.E.V._7    - 


^.-".-^.-».[(-5'«)'-"]-  ("9) 


...Wx);-!] 


(20) 
(21) 

-       (22) 


The  mean  elective  temperature  being  the  mean  of  the  heating 
and  cooling  means  is  given  by 

M.E.T.-i(-.---) 

where  R^  is  same  as  in  previous  cycle. 
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Tabulating : 


CVCLE   I.  B. 
Symbol.       FonnuU  at  finl  derived,  Fonnul>  reduced  to  iailUI  coadJIious. 

/j Atmosphere Atmospheric  p^ 

v^ Arbitrary »j 


K- 


"    H  R 


■hr A-^ 


■T. 


fj ".i^-'r 


(;:) 


A 


A « 
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H, C,(T,  -  T,)  +  7;  [  C,  log,X-  C,  log.  ^] 

fY. AH.-Ifi 

- -%: 


R, {",-",)■ 

W 
M.E.P „ 


;.,_c,r.[<-^")'-,]-r.(^,og.„. 


A-f-A 


=/ 


■«, log. 

iHi  +  H, 


f,X-f, 


.  log.  X 


2  log,. 
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- ^-^ ^[--^ 

Cycle  I.  C. 
Fig.  7.  Pu.  &' 

Assume  all  results  to  point  C  from  Cycle  I. 

A-A-r  (■) 

K  "  ^*  (') 

T.-T,X  (3) 

From  the  adiabatic  CD. 

^'-.{0-'{^  (4) 

This  adiabatic  must  meet  the  isothermal  from  B  in  point  D, 
hence 

^4  =  ^.^  (S) 

Equate  (4)  and  (5) 


This  is  the  pressure  at  which  the  isothermal  through  £  will 
meet  the  adiabatic  through  €■    Its  corresponding  volume  is 


The  heat  abstracted  by  the  isothermal  cooling  is  found  as  before 
from  0<F  relation. 

T 
f,-n=  ^. log,  t  "  ''•  *°^ ^  ^5* 
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Hence 

ip^  —  Pi™  ^,  1°B,-^*  ('®) 

.■.H,-T^C,\og_X.  (Ilj 

The  work  done  in  foot-pounds  is 

W-AIf,-B,)-J(H,-T,C,log,X).  (12) 

The  eflic  ency  is 

The  volume  range  is 

R^  =  v^  -V,  =  w»(Jrr->  -  I) .  (14) 

Hence 

M.E.p-^(^'-y^. 

-.(JTr-  -  I) 
The  pressure  range  is 

R,-P.-P.-P,x-  ■'l -AC'r-A-Y 

The  entropy  range  was  found  R^  =C",  log,  Whence 
M.E.T  -  i  (^t^.)  _  -^_l^_^(H,  +  7;C.log.X) 

And 

Rr-  T,-T,-  T,(X-  I). 
Tabulate 

Cycle  I.  C. 


(■5) 
(16) 
(■7) 


,  .Atmospheric Atmospheric /j 

. . .  Arbitrary v^ 


~R    ^ 


ufizo.i.vCoO'^lc 


a5»  IHE  aVARlSRLi. 

A A  / A-^ 


£. 


...(A) ^- 


.j.,jrr- i.,jri-' 

. . .  7; T, 


H, V.^'^e.Y ^iCJog.^ 

W -AH,  -Hi Af^- T,C.\«g,X) 


T,C,\og,X 


R_ "i-v^ "IXi-t __  ,) 


W  ,\Hi-T^C,\og,X\ 

R- 


M.E.P J, / 


AX-  \^ 


W  ,  sH,  -  TC  log.  X 


R. 


■•/ 


pA^ 


T 
R^   C,  log.  ^' C,\o^,X 

"•■^■T 3  log.  ;*'('"' +  ^') i(c.i|.A-+''-) 

R, T,-  T, TJ^X-  1) 
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The  Metailurgy  of  Gold.  A  Practical  TreatiBC  on  the  Metallurgiol 
TreatmcDt  of  Gold- Bearing  Ores,  iDcludiog  the  Assaying,  Melting 
and  Refining  of  Gold.  By  M.  Ei5S[.er.  Fif^h  Edition.  London, 
CioGley  Lockwood  and  Son;  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostraod  Co.  317 
Illustrations.     Pp.  638.     Price,  ^7.50- 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1888,  comprised  but 
joo  pages,  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  present  volume. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition,  in  1891,  the  success 
attending  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide  process  in  the  South  African 
gold  fields  and  elsewhere,  urgently  demanded  for  this  process  an  im- 
portant place  in  any  treatise  on  the  metallurgy  of  gold.  This  need  was 
met,  in  a  measure,  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition. 

But  perhaps  the  most  marked  improvements  in  the  work  have  been 
made  in  this  last  edition,  of  July,  1900,  resulting  from  revision,  rear- 
rangement and  enlargement,  together  with  better  typography,  quality  of 
paper  and  illustratior  s.  The  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  is  much 
more  satisfactory.  Concerning  the  milling,  and  especially  the  cyaoiding 
of  gold  ores,  the  author  is  enabled  to  spe^  with  authority  by  reason  <^ 
exceptional  opportunity  for  observation,  and  experience  gained,  during 
an  cxiended  professional  visit  to  the  Witwatersrand,  a  field  in  which,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war,  seme  of  the  most  advanced  practice  was  to 
be  found. 

In  his  rearrangement  at  the  text  Mr.  Eissler  has  adopted  the  followtug 
plan  of  subdivision  :  Part  I.  Introductory :  being  mainly  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  physical  and  geological  features  of  a  few  of  the  gold-produc- 
ing districts;  chemical  examination  of  oies;  methods  and  appliances 
used  in  hydraulicking  and  dredging  for  gold.  Fart  II.  Milhng  of  Gold 
Ores  :  stamp  battcies,  plate  and  pan  amalgamation  ;  the  working  of  the 
gold  mill,  with  examples;  other  crushing  appliances;  statistics  and  ex- 
amples of  milling  costs.  Part  III.  The  Treatment  of  Gold-Bearing 
Ores:  concentration;  methods  of  roasting  various  refractory  ores; 
roasting  and  smelting  of  pyrittc  ores.  Part  IV.  The  Hydro  Metallurgy 
of  Auriferous  Ores  :  the  Planner  process  of  chlorination,  lixiviation  and 
precipitation  ;  later  c>'lorination  processes ;  electro- metallurgy  of  precious 
metals.  Part  V.  The  Cyanide  Process  of  Gold  Extraction :  erection 
of  a  cyanide  plant ;  synopsis  of  process;  conditions,  results  and  costs  of 
plant  and  treatment;  Siemens-Halskc  cyanide  process;  examples  of  op- 
eration at  various  works ;  chemistry  of  the  process.  Part  VI.  The  Test- 
ing and  Refining  of  Quid;  melting  and  assaying ;  cupelling,  parting  and 
refining  gold  bullion.  This  arrangement  is  calculated  materially  to  as- 
sist the  reader  in  attacking  the  mass  of  information  contained  in  the  book. 
In  treating  of  the  application  of  cyanide  solutions  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  description  of  the  chemistry  of  the  process  should  ba%e  pre- 
ceded the  discussion  of  erection  and  operation  of  plant.  It  may  be  said, 
also,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  causes  of  imperfect  extraction, 
both  as  r^ards  defective  condition  of  the  solvent  and  the  possible  pres- 
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nice  uf  interfering  subsunces,  warrants  a  fuller  presenution  than  that 
given  on  pages  51 1  and  5A1, 

On  page  180,  and  again  on  pages  5 17  and  538,  the  author  touches  upon 
an  interesting  subject,  viz:  theadoptionof  dry- instead  of  wet-crushing,  in 
preparing  the  ore  for  subsequent  metallurgical  treatment.  This  subject 
might  well  have  been  expanded  somewhat  in  view  of  the  attention  given 
to  it  within  the  past  few  years,  in  connection  with  cyaniding  a'  d  chlori- 
nation,  by  engineers  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Afiica.  Dry- 
cnishing  may,  indeed,  often  be  uuavoidaUe  under  such  conditions  as 
prevail  in  western  Australia.  But  even  in  South  Africa,  where  hitherto 
tbc  water  question  has  not  been  a  specially  serious  one,  attention  has 
lately  been  directed  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  present  methods 
of  wtH'king  certain  kinds  of  ore,  by  introducing  rolls  and  ball  mills,  or 
Other  pulverizers,  followed  immediately  by  cyaniding  the  entire  product, 
instead  of  wet-stamping,  succeeded  by  the  three  processes  of  plate  amal- 
gamation, cyaniding  of  sands  and  slime  treatment.  The  question  of  out- 
put is  an  important  one,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  not  long  since, 
during  a  run  of  31,000  tons  of  ore  at  the  mine  of  the  Luipaards  Vlei 
Estate,  the  output  per  horse-power,  crushed  dry,  was  greater  than  that 
usually  accepted  on  the  Rand  for  wet-crushing. 

In  Chapter  V.  of  Part  I.,  the  reader  might  desire  fuller  information  as 
to  the  modes  of  saving  gold  by  hydraulicking  and  dredging,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  these  subjects  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  metallur- 
gical treatment.  The  author  has  omitted,  in  Part  I.,  to  refer  to  the  devel- 
opments in  Alaska  during  the  past  few  years,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
tellurides  of  gold,  to  the  occurrence  and  treatment  of  these  ores  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado. 

The  chapteis  on  hydro-metallurgy  are  well  arranged  and,  with  those 
on  the  cyanide  process,  are  among  the  best  in  the  book.  The  matter  re- 
lating to  the  roasting  and  smelting  of  pyritic  ores  is  also  good,  though  the 
author  has  perhaps  given  to  some  of  the  older  furnaces  more  than  their 
due  share  of  attention,  and  has  omitted  to  describe  one  or  two  types  of 
KMStiag  furnace  (such  as  the  Pearce  Turret)  which  are  doing  good  work 
in  this  country. 

Within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  large  as  is  the  one  before  us,  it  is 
impracticable  to  present  fully  all  parts  of  the  subject,  as,  for  example,  in 
noting  minor  variations  in  modes  of  treatment,  which  may  result  from 
slight  differences  in  miocralogical  constitution  of  the  ores,  or  differences 
in  local  conditions.  Realizing  this,  it  might  be  useful  to  have  appended 
footnotes  of  reference  to  articles  of  special  value  contained  in  monographs 
and  the  transactions  of  technical  societies ;  or,  a  similar  result  could  be 
reached  by  giving  after  each  chapter  a  bibliography,  comprising  a  list  of 
the  more  important  articles  bearing  up('n  the  subject.  Upon  the  whole 
Mr.  Ei&sler's  work  covi  rs  quite  satisfactorily  the  broad  field  of  gold  metal- 
lurgy, and  in  its  new  form  will  be  appeciated  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  industry. 

R.  P. 

Tht  C^al  and  Metal  Miners'  Pocketbook  of  Principles,  Rules,  FMmulas 
and  Tables,  specially  compiled  and  prepared  for  the  convenient  use  of 
mine  officials,  mining  engineers,  and  students  preparing  themselves  for 
certificates  of  competency  as  mine  inspectors  or  mine  foremen.     Sixth 
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edition;  revised  and  enlarged  with  original  matter.  Scranton,  Fa., 
The  Colliery  Eagineer  Co.,  1900.  Pp.  637,  including  no  pp.  of 
tables.     Price  I3.00, 

The  fiist  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1890.  Although  somewhat 
expanded  in  1893  and  subsequently,  no  very  radical  alterations  were  made 
until  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition.  In  issuing  this,  better  paper 
and  typography  have  been  employed,  and  (he  subject  matter,  aside  fTom 
the  copious  tables  and  glossary,  has  been  increased  in  volume  from  319 
to  45  a  pages. 

Among  the  sections  which  are  practically  new  are  those  on  electricity 
and  electrical  plant,  mine  haulage,  ore-dressing  and  the  preparation  of 
coal,  and  drilling  and  blasting,  with  special  reieren<e  to  tunneling  and 
shaft-sinking.  The  principles  of  etecirical  engineering  and  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  mine  work  are  well  presented  in  considerable  detail, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  good  illustrations.  Thirty-three 
pages  are  given  to  this  subject.  The  part  devoted  to  electric  signaling 
for  mines  is  also  worthy  ot  commendation.  Under  the  head  of  ore- 
dressing  will  be  found  a  very  serviceable  35-page  outline  of  the  subject, 
with  illustrations  comprising  descriptions  of  crushers,  rolls,  crushing 
mills,  stamps,  sizing  and  classifying  apparatus,  jigs,  etc.  Some  omissions 
are  to  be  noted  here,  however,  such  as  with  regard  to  concentrating  tables 
of  the  endless  belt  and  other  types;  also  the  treatment  of  slimes  on  tables 
of  various  kinds. 

The  section  on  the  ventilation  of  mines  has  been  rewritten  and  greatly 
improved,  both  in  quality  and  gei  eral  arrangement,  and  a  good  outline 
description  is  given  of  mechanical  ventilators,  with  principles  of  con- 
structi  ID.  The  revision  and  enlargement  of  the  subjects  of  prospecting, 
opening  of  mines  and  methods  of  working,  is  also  noticeable.  Finally, 
the  tables  of  logarithms  and  irigonomelric  functions  are  improved  by  re- 
arrangement and  condensation. 

Throughout  the  book  a  more  logical  order  and  arrangement  of  the  text 
has  been  observed,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  formerly,  in  some 
cases,  to  reer  to  several  different  parts  of  the  work  in  looking  up  a  given 
subject.  We  think  this  handbook  takes  rank  with  the  very  best  works  of 
the  kind,  and  is  superior  to  most  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
cons  dered  as  almost  a  new  work,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  very 
general  appreciation. 

R.  F. 

Ckemittry — //r  Evolution  and  A(hievemenls.    By  Ferdinand  G.  Wiech- 

M*NN,    Ph.D.     New  York,  Wm.  R.  Jenkins,   1899.     lamo,  pp.  vii, 

+  r;6.     Price,  <i.oo. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  the  growth  of  chemistry  as  a  scirnce,  from  the  early 
ages  when  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter  was  very  rudimentary 
and  ungeneralizeii,  through  the  development  of  theories  and  discovery  of 
laws  governing  chemical  phenomena  to  the  great  achievements  ol  to-day. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  included  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  present  is  treated  in  this  brief  volume  in  masterly  fashion,  for  no 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  developmen,t  has  been  slighted,  and  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  proportion  amongst  the  various  discoveries  in  the  science 
is  evinced  throughout.     Thus  it  is  told  in  most  interesting  manner,  how 
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the  love  of  jewels,  preciom  metals  and  the  artificial  enhancenoent  of  per- 
sonal beauty— feminine  beauty — all  contributed  their  quota  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  certain  chemical  properties  of  the  substance  involved.  Some 
empirical  knowledge  of  melallurgy,  ceramic  making,  dyeing  and  ferroen- 
tation  was  rarly  acquired  by  man,  and  many  speciilalions  upon  the  nature 
of  mat'er  were  indulged  in  by  the  phil[<sophers  of  the  cultuied  nations  cpf 
antiquity  long  before  the  more  ambitious  alchemists  labored  to  transmute 
base  metal  into  gold  or  discover  the  elixir  of  life. 

The  influence  or  the  Arabians  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  is 
dwelt  upon  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  alchemy  through  Eurojie.anJ  the 
next  step  of  note  is  the  impetus  given  to  the  subject  in  the  sixteenth  <xn- 
tury  through  the  application  of  the  known  facts  or  alchemy  to  the  needs 
of  medicine-  Here  extended  nbservitions  and  experiments  served  to 
place  the  subject  on  a  surer  footing,  and  th'-  transition  from  fantastic 
alchemy  to  rational  chemistry  had  begun. 

Bacon's  deductive  method  of  reasunin;  and  Boyle's  contributions  to 
experimental  data  were  potent  factors  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  sd- 
vancing  the  science.  Scheele  and  Priestley  did  much  for  chemistry  by 
their  work,  notably  in  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  by  which  so  great  a  field  for 
exploration  was  opened  up  ia  1774.  Then,  in  803,  Dal  ton  propoundtrd  his 
Atomic  theory,  which,  though  so  low  o  be  accepted,  was  the  foundation 
of  modem  chemistry.  The  many  discoveries  and  advances  in  chemical 
theory  following  Dalt  m's  discovery  are  here  most  intereslingU  discu'sed, 
as  well  as  •'hemii.al  nomenclature  and  the  literature  of  the  science. 

A  careful  history  of  analytical  chemtsiry's  development  follows,  along 
with  a  discussion  ot  each  of  the  great  departments  of  applied  chetnistry 
that  displays  most  scholarly  research  and  a  broad  grasp  of  the  sunjecl. 
More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  modern  chem- 
istry, both  in  respect  to  the  scientific  theories  and  the  prac'.ical  benefits 
which  haveaccrt-ed  from  its  wonderful  adv^ince. 

The  book  is  very  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
day,  and  will  be  tound  most  suggestive  to  those  who  follow  the  subject 
more  closely,  for  it  abounds  in  references,  so  useful  to  the  earnest  student. 
It  really  seems  as  though  nothing  of  importance  has  been  overlooked. 

The  style  is  buoyant  and  easy,  the  whole  appearing  as  a  coniinuons 
narrative,  presenting  a  sketch  which  is  in  itself  complete,  yet  inviting  one 
to  examine  more  fully  the  vistas  whose  recesses  contain  such  wonders  and 
whose  exploration  is  such  a  delight. 

W.  D.  H, 

A  School  Chemistry.    By  John  Waddell,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.     New  Ytsk, 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  378. 

This  lext-btmk  is  intended  for  use  in  high  schooU  and  in  elemeniaty 
classes  in  co  leges,  an'l  is  in  many  respecis  an  excellent  introdncti'm  to 
the  study  of  chemistry.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  stu- 
dents preparing  for  technical  or  scientific  schools,  where  just  fuch  knowl- 
edttC  as  is  given  in  this  book  is  required  ai'd  where  the  inatruction 
begi  IS  with  the  metallic  elements.  For  students  who  are  not  going 
further  in  chemistry  the  book  has  a  serious  defect — too  little  space  is 
given  to  the  metals,  45  pages  compared  with  316  on  the  non-roetallic 
element  t. 
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The  information  is  decidedly  up  to  date;  the  recent  discovery  of 
argon  in  the  atmosphere  toeing  prominently  mentioned  as  well  as  the  pro- 
daction  of  acetylene  from  calcium  carbide.  The  quantitative  relations 
of  chemical  combination  and  reaction  are  emphasized  both  theoretically 
and  experimentally,  a  decidtd  advance  over  most  elementary  text-books. 

Many  chemical  reactions  are  illustrated  by  manufacturing  processes 
which  tend  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  student  atid  point  out  the 
practical  application  of  the  science. 

The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  well  printed,  illustrated  and  bound. 

E.  H.  M. 

Topographic  Surveying,  Including  Geographic,  Exploratory  and  Military 
Mapping,  with  Hints  on  Camping,  Emergency  Surgery  and  Photo- 
graphy. By  Herbert  M  Wilson,  Geographer,  United  Slates  Geolog- 
ical Survey;  Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Illustra- 
ted by  1 8  engraved  colored  plates  and  i8i  half-tone  plates  and  cuts, 
including  two  double  page  plates.  New  York,  Wiley  &  Sons.  Pp. 
XXX +  900.     8 vo,  cloth.     Ij.50. 

This  comprehensi-  e  work  consists  essentially  of  three  separate  books  or 
tieaiisei:  Topographic  Surveying,  Ge"dettc  Surveying,  and  Practical 
Astronomy. 

1  he  general  subject  of  Topographic  Surveying  is  further  subdivided 
into  thice  parts:  I'lane  Surveying,  Hypsometric  Surveying,  and  Map 
Construction,  with  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  relations  and  distinc- 
tions betiveen  the  essentially  arbitrary  classification  of  topographic,  geo- 
graphic, and  exploratory  surveys. 

In  like  manner  ihe  ge  er.1l  subject  of  Geodetic  Surveying  is  treated 
onder  the  headings  of  Terrestrial  Geo<'esy  and  Astronomical  Geodesy. 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  under  the  main  headings  into  which  the 
general  subject  has  been  divided,  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  topic  treated 
in  each  article  is  indicated  by  a  few  wcl>-chosenw(irds,  printed  in  heavier 
type.  The  article  representing  the  topic  is  again  divided  into  paragraphs, 
or  sections,  which  are  lurthcr  clearly  defined  by  having  the  significant 
words  indicating  tre  subject  matter  ireateri  in  that  paragraph  printed  in 
italics.  Thus  the  reader,  seeking  for  some  special  information,  may  pass 
easily  and  rapidly  from  <  hapter  to  article,  and  from  article  to  paragraph, 
by  merely  glancing  at  the  distinctivt  headings,  which  appeal  easily  and 
instantl>  to  the  eye 

"The  methods  elaborated  are  chiefly  those  which  have  been  developed 
in  recent  years  by  the  great  government  organizations;  "  but  the  author 
has  "endeavored  to  go  beyond  these,  and,  guided  by  personal  experience, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  most  deiailed  topographic,  as  well  as  to  the  crudest 
exploratory  surveys."  The  reputation  and  experience  of  the  author  in 
these  great  government  surveys  entitle  him  to  speak  with  authority. 

The  reader  will  at  once  notice  the  absence  of  "  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  in-struments  or  methods  which  are  e  aborated  in  works  on 
general  surveying.  The  volume  is  devuted  practically  to  higher  survey- 
ing, and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  all  the  more  elementary  branches." 

When  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  treat  subjects  which  are  essenti- 
ally elementary,  in  order  that  all  the  facts  of  a  given  topic  may  be  suit- 
ably grouped,  to  insure  clearness  and  conciseness,  such  subjects  have  been 
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briefly  described ;  and,  consistently  with  the  author's  expressed  purpose, 
but  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  elaboiation  of  the  mathematical  proc- 
esses by  which  the  various  formulse  have  been  derived,  since  their  devel- 
opment in  detail  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  well  known  works  on  gen- 
eral surveying.     All  the  essentials,  however,  have  been  ii  troduced. 

The  author  departs  in  many  ways  from  the  usual  procedure  adopted  in 
textbooks  on  surveying.  "Instead  of  describing  the  instruments  and 
their  uses  independently,  each  is  described  in  that  portion  of  the  text  in 
which  its  development  in  field  surveying  is  most  prominently  mentioned." 
Thus  the  subject  of  the  engineer's  transit,  to  which  several  pages  of  de- 
tailed description  are  devoted  in  most  treatises  on  general  surveying,  here 
receives  brief  treatment  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Traverse  Instrumenis 
and  their  Methods.  The  author  states,  "The  transit  is  an  iostrumcDt 
but  little  used  by  topographic  surveyors,  and  is  so  commonly  employed 
in  ordinary  surveying,  and  described  in  text-books  and  catalogues,  tiiat 
its  description  will  not  be  elaborated  here," 

Again,  instead  of  bringing  the  tablrs  together  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, each  is  inserted  in  that  portion  of  the  text  which  relates  to  its  nsc. 
Both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ihis  method  are  obvious. 

The  subject  of  map  construction  is  clearly  and  logically  treated,  and 
very  fully  illustrated.  Tables  for  the  projection  of  maps  are  also  included, 
and  their  uses  explained. 

Chapter  VI. ,  on  Topographic  Forms,  and  what  may,  in  a  sense,  be  con- 
ndered  its  complement,  namely  Chapter  XX  ,  on  Topographic  Drawing, 
are  among  the  best  portions  of  this  work.  The  subject  of  conventional 
signs  is  treated  with  unusual  fullness  axd  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  a 
complete  glossary  of  terms  is  given,  together  with  several  pages  of  refer- 
ence works. 

Those  portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  the  astronomic  and  geo- 
detic features  of  surveying,  are  carefully  arranged  and  well  treated,  and 
a  list  of  reference  worhs  is  appended. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  Part  VII.,  which  is  devoted  to 
Camping,  Emergen<  y  Surgery  and  Photography.  This  will  doubtless 
prove  useful  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  he  organization  and  well- 
being  of  campmg  and  exploratury  panirs. 

In  concision,  the  writer  ronsiders  the  book  before  him  a  distinctly 
noteworthy  work,  giving  evidence  thronxh'iut  that  the  author  has  drawn 
largely  from  his  own  varied  experience  for  his  material  and  methods.  It 
is  rich  in  suggestions,  and  full  of  practical  hints.  The  numerous  illus- 
tra'ions  are  not  of  the  conventiimal  t^pe  usually  to  be  found  in  works  on 
surveying,  but  are  quite  distinctive  and  up-to-date,  and  are  taken,  in 
nearly  every  ca^e,  from  actual  practice  Much  valuable  material,  and 
many  beautiful  illus'rations  and  maps,  have  been  taken  from  the  published 
works  of  the  United  States  Geo'oKicat  Survey. 

Finally,  the  element  of  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  S'irveys.  and  where 
possible,  of  the  different  portioi<s  of  surveva.  form  an  unusual  and  valu- 
able tea'ure  of  this  work  which  will  appeal  to  engineers  and  surveyors. 

On  the  whole,  the  writer  considers  this  book  valuable  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

A.B. 
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[Contribntioiu  from  the  Havemejier  Labontoriei,  No.  40.J 

ANTIPYRIN  AND   ITS   DERIVATIVES. 

By  DAVID  C.  ECCLES,  BS. 

The  Introduction  of  Antipyrin. 

The  year  1883  marked  the  opening  of  an  important  era  in  or- 
{;anic  chemistry.  Dr.  Ludwig  Knorr,  of  Wiirzburg  University, 
while  working  upon  phenylhydrazine  condensations,  produced  a 
body  which  he  called  di-methyl-oxy-chinizin.  Later  this  proved 
to  be  phenyl -di-methyl-pyrazolon,  now  known  In  medicine  under 
the  name  of  antipyrin.  The  discovery  of  this  body  opened  up  an 
entirely  new  field  for  organic  research  work  and  since  that  time 
several  hundred  pyrazolon  bodies  have  been  produced. 

Antipyrin,  in  1884,  was  investigated  physiologically  by  Knorr 
and  Filehne  and  its  antipyretic  power  discovered.  Fron^  1887 
to  1889  many  favorable  reports  were  printed  by  such  European 
medical  authorities  as  Cesari,  Carrara,  Mendel,  Bonne,  Iwanoff 
and  Sawadowski.  In  the  United  States,  about  the  same  time,  Drs. 
Hare  and  Gleason,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  Park,  of  BulTalo,  and 
others,  after  clinical  tests,  pronounced  it  a  very  useful  remedy. 
Every  physician  of  standing  in  the  United  States  has  now  probably 
prescribed  it  for  some  one  of  its  uses,  but  as  an  antipyretic  it 
finds  its  most  important  application.  It  is  often  used  as  a  styptic, 
as  a  local  anesthetic  solution,  with  or  without  cocaine,  and  as  an 
anti-rheumatic  combined  with  salicylates. 

The  chief  ill  effect  charged  against  this  remedy  by  clinicians  has 
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been  its  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  heart.  The  same  objection 
has  been  made  against  all  such  synthetic  drugs  as  acetanihd, 
phenacetine  and  exalgin.  Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  in  the  Bntiih 
Medical  Journal  for  December,  1894,  says  in  this  connection  "  that 
out  of  189  observers  who  report  on  antipyrin,  no  fewer  than  138 
(or  73  %)  have  never  observed  any  ill  effects  at  all  worth  mention- 
ing. It  may  be  given  in  safety  in  large  doses,  even  in  the  case  of 
children,  although  the  initial  dose  must  be  small  and  it  must  be 
slowly  and  cautiously  increased,  the  patient  always  being  carefully  ' 
supervised," 

Antipyrin  is  now  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  under 
the  name  of  "  Phenazone,"  and  is  therefore  given  place  in  the  dis- 
pensatories under  this  title.  Pharmacists  find  it  incompatible  with 
many  ingredients  used  in  prescriptions  where  antipyrin  is  indi- 
cated. Carbolic  acid,  chloral  hydrate,  phenyl  urethane,  /S  naphthol, 
or  resorcin,  when  triturated  with  it  form  oleaginous  liquids.  Pow- 
ders containing  it  and  sodium  salicylate  have  to  be  wrapped  in  wax 
paper  to  keep  them  from  deliquescing.  Tannin  and  all  tinctures 
containing  an  appreciable  quantity  of  tannic  acid  are  precipitated 
by  antipyrin  solutions.  With  tincture  of  iodine  and  compound 
solution  of  iodine  it  forms  brown  precipitates,  and  with  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre  or  concentrated  ethyl  nitrite,  it  gives  a  green  solution  or 
precipitate  according  to  the  amount  present.  When  used  with 
quinine  or  caffeine  salts  it  increases  their  solubility. 

The  ffrst  patent  on  antipyrin  was  taken  out  in  Germany  on 
July  22, 1883,  the  number  being  26,429.  Later  two  other  processes 
were  patented  as  numbers  32,277,  November  25,  1884, -and  40,- 
377,  November  4,  1886.  Shortly  after  the  ffrst  grant,  Knorr  re- 
ceived his  patent  rights  in  the  United  States.  According  to  our 
law,  these  became  void  when  the  time  limit  upon  the  first  German 
patent  had  passed. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  known  for  the  preparation  of 
antipyrin,  each  of  which  Knorr  patented.  The  specifications  of 
his  first  patent  cover  the  best  of  these,  and  is  described  as  the  con- 
densation of  phenylhydrazine  and  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester,  followed 
by  methylation  or  an  addition  of  the  methyl  radical  to  the  prod- 
uct. The  other  two  processes  are  less  direct  but  the  danger  of 
their  being  used  by  other  manufacturers  led  to  their  being  pat- 
ented by  Knorr.  The  second  process  is  the  condensation  of 
symmetrical   melhyl-phenylhydrazine  with    aceto-acetic   ester  to 
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directly  form  antipyrin.  The  third  method  is  at  present  valuable 
only  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  but  it  was  patented  as  a  protec- 
tive measure  and  consists  in  changing  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  into 
a  compound  known  as  acetone-dicarboxylic  ethyl  ester,  condens- 
ing this  with  phenylhydrazine,  methylating,  saponifying  and  finally 
heating  the  product  to  eliminate  carbon  dioxide,  thus  producing 
antipyrin. 

While  antipyrin  was  selling  at  |i.3S  an  ounce,  it  was  possible 
to  profitably  make  it  by  the  second  process  in  spite  of  poor  yield. 
but  since  the  drop  in  price  to  about  18  cts.  an  ounce,  it  will  not 
now  pay  to  do  so. 

Preparation  of  Antipyrin. 

The  original  method  pursued  in  manufacturing  antipyrin  em- 
braces the  following  four  steps : 

I.  Formation  of  phenylhydrazine  from  benzol. 

II.  Preparation  of  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  from_alcohol  and  so- 
dium acetate. 

III.  Condensation  of  phenylhydrazine  and  aceto-acetic  ethyl 
ester  to  form  phenyl  methyl-pyrazolon. 

IV.  Methylation  of  the  pyrazolon  compound  and  formation  of 
antipyrin. 

Steps  three  and  four  were  protected  by  the  patent  but  one  and 
two  arc  of  equal  importance  in  its  manufacture. 

In  forming  phenylhydrazine(C,H,NHNHj).  benzol  (C,H,)  from 
coal  tar  is  changed  into  nitrobenzol  (C.HjNO,)  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  then  reduced  to  anilin  (C.HjNH^)  by  nascent 
hydrogen  released  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  scrap  iron 
in  accordance  with  the  following  reaction  : 

C.HjNOj  +  3H,  =  C,H,  NHj  +  2Hp. 
The  next  step  consists  in  diazotising  anilin  with  nitrous  acid 
and  reducing  the  resulting  product  with  moist  stannous  chloride 
so  as  to  form  phenylhydrazine.  On  diazotising  anilin  hydro- 
chloride by  aid  of  nitrous  acid,  diazobenzene  chloride  results,  the 
equation  being: 

C,H/. NHj ,  HCl  +  HNO,  =  C,H,   N  :  N   CI  +  2H,0. 
By  adding  a  paste  of  stannous  chloride  to  the  clear  mobile  brown 
diazo- solution,  it  becomes  creamy  white  and  so  stiff  it  can  just 
be  poured.    A  couple  of  hours  standing  insures  complete  reduc- 
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tion  ;    neutralization  with  caustic  soda  follows  and  the  phenylhy- 
drazine  formed  is  then  distilled  under  diminished  pressure. 
The  following  are  the  equations : 

( 1)  C,H,  N  :  N  ■  CH-  2H, -  C.H, ■  NH  ■  NH,  +  HCl. 

(2)  HCl  +  NaOH  =  NaCl  +  H,0. 

II.  The  ^formation  ot  the  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  upon  ethyl  acetate,  followed  by, 
treatment  with  acetic  acid.  The  ethyl  acetate  is  obtained  by  act- 
ing upon  sodium  acetate  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

Ethyl  alcohol,  added  in  small  portions  to  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
duces ethyl^sulphuric  acid  according  to  the  reaction, 

C,H,-OH  +  H  -  HSO,  -  CjH^-  HSO.  +  H,0. 

This  ethyl  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  dried,  fused  and  broken 
pieces  of  sodium  acetate  previously  placed  in  a  copper  still.  After 
standing  twelve  hours,  the  contents  of  the  still  are  raised  to  the  boil- 
ing point  in  order  to  form  ethyl  acetate  which  passes  over  as  dis- 
tillate. Ebullition  is  kept  up  as  long  as  any  ethyl  acetate  is  being 
formed.  The  collected  distillate  is  then  freed  from  water  by  rcdis 
tillation  over  calcium  chloride.  The  production  of  the  ethyl  acetate 
occurs  as  follows : 

C,H,  ■  HSO.  +  NaOOC  CH,  =  C,HjOOC  ■  CH,  +  NaHSO,. 

In  order  to  form  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester,  the  ethyl  acetate  with 
small  pieces  of  metallic  sodium  drawn  into  wire  are  placed  in  a  still 
having  a  reversed  condenser  and  left  until  the  sodium  has  disap- 
peared after  which  a  moderate  excess  of  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is 
added  and  the  contents  agitated.  On  standing,  it  separates  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  subjected  to  fractional  dis- 
tillation and  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  175-185°  C 
collected. 

The  reactions  taking  place  during  these  operations,  though 
quite  complicated,  have  been  worked  out  by  Genther,  Wislicenus 
and  Claison.  The  sodium,  replacing  the  hydroxyl  hydrogen 
of  some  alcohol  present  in  the  distillate,  forms  sodium  ethylaCe 
(CjHjONa).  This  ethylate  then  acts  upon  ethyl  acetate  producing 
an  intermediate  addition  compound  of  the  structure  CH,C  |  (ONal 
(OC,H,),.     The  following  equation  shows  this  addition  : 
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CH,-CO  OC,H,+  NaOC,H,=CHjC  :  (ONa)  (OC,H,),. 
The  intermediate  ethoxy-sodio  compoand  reacts  at  once  upon 
more  ethyl  acetate,  the  resulting  product  being  sodio-aceto-acetic 
ethyl  ester  (CH,  -  C  (ONa) :  CH  .  COOC.HJ. 
ONa 
I 
CHj  ■  C  :  (OC,H,),  +  (HJ  •  CH  -  COOC^H,  « 

ONa 
I 
CH,  -  C  ;  CH  -  COOCjH,  +  2C,H,  ■  OH. 

Addition  of  acetic  acid  replaces  the  sodium  of  sodio-aceto-acetic 
ester  by  hydrogen  and  generates  sodium  acetate.  The  formula  for 
accto-aceiic  ethyl  ester  is : 

(CH,-C(OH)-CH,  COOCjH,)    or    {CH,CO-CH,-COOC,HJ. 

The  question  of  the  tautomeric  rearrangement  of  this  ester  from 
the  enolic  to  the  ketonic  structure  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
chemical  literature.  For  most  of  its  reactions,  the  ketonic  struc- 
ture offers  the  best  explanation,  though  in  some  cases  the  enolic 
form  must  be  assumed.  For  convenience  and  because  Knorr 
favored  the  ketonic  form  of  this  ester,  it  will  be  adopted  in  ex- 
plaining the  formation  of  antipyrin. 

HI.  Condensation  of  phenylhydrazine  and  aceto-acetic  ethyl 
ester. 

When  the  ketonic  group  (C  — CO  — C)of  aceto-acetic  ethyl 
ester  tH,[C  -  CO  -  C]H,  COOC,H,)  is  treated  with  phenylhydra- 
zine, there  occurs  a  condensation  with  rise  of  temperature  and 
elimination  of  water.  The  condensed  molecule  is  phenylhydra- 
zonc- aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester.     The  change  is  as  follows: 

CH  ■  C  CH, -  COOCjH.      N  -  NH  C„H, 

II  -I-   II 

O  H, 

Acelo-acetic  elhyl  ester.  +  Phenyl hydrnzine. 

CH,  C  CH„  COOC.H. 

'  II         '  '    %H,0 

N   NHC^Hj. 

Phenj-lhydrazone-ace'o-         +  Water. 
acelic  ethyl  esler 

When  the  phenylhydrazine  and  the  ester  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions  of   1   to  1.3,  the  solution   boils  vigorously,  globules  of 
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water  separate  and  float  through  the  mass  of  the  liquid  which  rap- 
idly changes  in  color  from  light  yellowish  brown  to  reddish  brown. 
Upon  warming  this  over  a  water  bath  for  a  couple  of  hours  it 
darkens  and  thickens  until  it  can  just  be  poured.  During  the  heat- 
ing, alcohol  is  eliminated,  a  second  condensation  takes  place,  and 
a  closed  ring  results  known  as  the  pyrazolon  ring.  This  con- 
densation is  shown  by  the  equation  : 

CH,  C-CH.  CO 

][       H  'OC.Hj   - 
N  ■     N  -  C.Hj 

T^enjrlhydniDDr-acelo^Mtic  ethyl  ettcr. 

C,HjOH  +  CH,  C  CH.  CO 

n       "I 

N      -    N-C,Hj. 

Alcohol.  -\-        Phenyl,  methfl-pfrazalnu. 

If  we  turn  our  formula  upside  down  and  number  the  groups,  we 
observe  that  the  phenyl  occupies  position  i,  the  methyl  position  3 
and  the  carbonyl  position  5,  while  the  whole  ring  constitutes  pyra- 
zolon, 

{^)  (I) 

N  N  -  C.H, 

II  I 

CH,-C-CH,-CO 
(3)       (4)  (S) 

(l)  Phenyl  (3)  methyl  (5)  pyrazolon. 

After  the  removal  of  the  alcohol  and  water,  the  dark  thick  fluid 
is  stirred  and  poured  while  warm  into  a  little  over  its  own  volume 
of  ether.  In  a  few  minutes  reddish  particles  begin  to  separate  and 
soon  solidify  into  a  dark  reddish  crystalline  magma,  insoluble  in 
ether.  This  mass  is  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  when  it  is  filtered 
and  washed  very  thoroughly  with  ether  until  all  coloring  matter  is 
removed  and  it  is  left  as  a  white  crystalline  powder, 

IV.  Melhylation  of  the  pyrazolon  compound. 

This  is  accomplished  by  taking  equal  weights  of  freshly  distilled 
methyl  iodide,  pyrazolon  and  methyl  alcohol,  mixing  them  together 
in  sealed  glass  pressure  tubes  and  heating  to  100"  C.  in  a  specially 
constructed  bomb  furnace  that  allows  of  careful  regulation.  The 
temperature  must  not  go  much  above  !00°  C.  or  there  will  be  great 
dangsr  of  explosion  from  excessive  internal  pressure  due  to  sudden 
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liberation  of  vapors  produced  by  decomposition.     At  the  end  of 
cliree  hours  the  containers  are  allowed  to  cool. 

According  to  Knorr,  the  chemical  reactions  during  this  methyl- 
atiOD  involve  first  the  direct  addition  of  methyl  iodide  to  the  pyra- 
zolon  molecule;  second,  the  spontaneous  elimination  of  hydriodic 
acid  and,  third,  the  rearrangement  of  the'  bonds  connecting  the 
atoms  in  the  ring  to  form  a  stable  compound.  In  the  pyrazolon 
ring  the  nitrogen  of  the  second  position  is  trivalent,  but  the  added 
methyl  iodide  makes  it  become  pentavalent  and  forms  an  inter- 
mediate product  with  the  structure 

I  (0  {') 
I 

CH,-N N-C,H, 

II  I 
CH.-C-  CH,-  CO 

(3)  (4)  (5) 
(1)  Phenyl  (3)  methyl  (5)  pyrazolon  (3)  methiodide. 
Almost  immediately  hydriodic  acid  (Hf)  is  formed  by  the  I 
atom  leaving  position  (2)  and  uniting  with  one  of  the  H  atoms  of 
position  (4).  This  change  necessitates  the  disappearance  of  the 
extra  bond  between  positions  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  appearance  of  a 
dual  bond  between  (3)  and  {4),  thus  restoring  the  N  to  trivalence 
as  in  the  following : 


CH-. 


I  I  +  HI. 

CH,C  =  CH  -CO 

(3)        (4)  (5) 

(I)  Phenyl  (2:3)  JLmelhyl  (5)  pyraiolon. 

When  the  tu^.  s  from  the  furnace  have  thoroughly  cooled,  the 
contained  hydroiodide  solution  is  removed  into  an  open  vessel.  In 
order  to  avoid  spattering,  care  must  be  taken  in  0[,ening  the  tubes 
to  allow  the  internal  pressure  to  be  gradually  relieved.  Water  and 
sulphurous  acid  are  next  added  and  the  solution  boiled  until  most 
of  the  methyl  alcohol  has  been  driven  off.  The  sulphurous  acid 
acts  upon  the  hydriodic  acid  forming  free  iodine,  sulphur,  water 
and  basic  (1)  phenyl  {2:3)  dimethyl  (5}  pyrazolon.  The  latter  com- 
pound is  antipytin.  Washing  this  mixture  with  chloroform  three 
or  four  times  dissolves  out  theantipyrin.  The  chloroform  solution 
is  evaporated  to  a  paste  and  just  sufficient  warm  toluene  added  to 
dissolve  it.     Upon  slowly  cooling  the  antipyrin  crystallizes  out. 
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Aa:ording  to  Riedel,  of  Berlin,  the  production  of  antipyrin  upon 
a  commercial  scale  involves  .but  one  operation  for  condensation 
and  methylation.  His  article  states  that  phenylhydrazine  ICX) 
parts,  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  125  parts,  sodiam  methyl-sulphonate 
150  parts,  sodium  iodide  150  parts,  hydriodic  acid  5  parts,  and 
methyl  alcohol  100  parts,  are  heated  at  160-180°  C.  in  an  auto- 
clave under  a  pressure  of  12-1$  atmospheres  for  ten  hours.  Astill 
later  report  from  the  same  authority  states  that  the  sodium  iodide 
is  not  necessary  in  this  process,  provided  four  to  five  times  the 
above-quoted  amount  of  hydriodic  acid  be  used. 

The  reactions  taking  place  arc,  first,  the  formation  of  methyl 
iodide  from  the  sodium  methyl-sulphonate  and  sodium  iodide, 

CH,.SO.Na  +         Nal     =-     CH.I         +         Na,SO,, 

Sod.  melhjl.nlphoDale.  Sod.  iodide.        Methyl  iodide.  Sod.  lolphaie. 

second,  the  methyl  iodide  reacts  in  its  turn  upon  the  phenyl- 
mcthyl-pyrazolon  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  hydrazine  upon 
the  ester,  forming  antipyrin  hydroiodide. 

C,„H,„N,0         +  CH.I        =        C.,H„N,0-  HI 

Phenjrl-meihyl-pyraiolon.  MethTl-iodide.  Antipyrin  hydroiodide. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  antip)  rin  from  the  contents  in  the  auto- 
clave, it  is  taken  up  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  filtered 
and  washed,  thus  separating  it  from  the  by-product — sodium  sul- 
phate. The  alcoliol  and  ether  are  distilled  off,  the  residue  dis 
solved  in  water  and  made  alkaline,  the  solution  extracted  by  chlo- 
roform, the  chloroform  distilled  off  and  boiling  toluene  added,  from 
which,  on  cooling,  the  antipyrin  crystallizes. 

Knokr's  Second  Method, 

The  second  method  pursued  by  Knorr  in  preparing  antipyrin 
consists  (I)  in  the  formation  of  the  symmetrical  methyl-phenylhy- 
drazine  and  (II)  condensing  this  with  aceto-acetic  ester  to  form 
antipyrin.  This  method  differs  from  the  other,  in  that  here  the 
phenylhydrazine,  and  not  the  phenyl-melhyl-pyrazolon,  is  methyl- 
ated. 

I.  Phenylhydrazine  possesses  basic  properties  and,  even  in  the 
form  of  its  salts,  is  capable  of  reacting  with  organic  acid  chlorides, 
but  not  readily  with  metallic  sodium.  When  benzoyl  chloride 
(C.Hj-  CO-  CI)  is  added  to  phenylhydrazine  sulphate  (C.H,-  NH- 
NH,  -  H5SOJ  dibenzoyl-phenylhydrazine  is  produced  with  hydro' 
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chloric  and  sulphuric  acids  as  by-products.     This  body  has  the 
formula 

C,H,-  N(CO;  C,H  J  ■  NH(CO  ■  C,H  J. 
The  replacement  of  the  benzoyl  for  hydrogen  in  the  hydrazine 
causes  it  to  acquire  acid  properties,  thus  enabling  metallic  sodium 
to  replace  the  remaining  hydrogen.  The  sodium  is  gradually  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  benzoyl  derivative  producing  sodio- 
dibenzoyl-phenylhydrazine  having  the  following  formula  : 

C,H,  ■  N(CO  ■  C.H,)  ■  N(Na)(CO  ■  C,H  J. 
The  next  step  consists  in  the  methylation  of  this  and  is  accom- 
plished by  heating  it  with  methyl  iodide  for  five  hours  in  a  sealed 
tube  upon  a  water  bath.  The  sodium  of  the  sodio-dibenzoyl  phenyl 
hydrazine  is  replaced  by  the  methyl  of  the  methyl  iodide  and  forms 
methyl-dibenzoyi  phenylhydrazine,  the  formula  being' 

C,H5N(C0  ■  C,H,)  ■  N(CH,)(CO  ■  C,H  J. 
The  white  crystals  obtained  are  then  intimately  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  solid  caustic  potash  (KOH)  and  distilled.     The 
distillate  contains  the   symmetrical   methyl-phcnylhydrazine,  the 
formula  of  which  is: 

C.H^-NH.N(CH3)-H. 
Potassium  benzoate  (KO  COC,H,)  is  the  by-product. 

II.  The  condensation  of  the  symmetrical  methyl-phenylhydra- 
zine  with  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  is  stated  by  Knorr's  patent  as 
follows:   "Equivalent  quantities  of   ethylic    aceto-acetate  (aceto- 
acetic  ethyl  ester)  and  symmetrical  methyl-phenylhydrazine  are 
heated  in  an  oil  bath  at   140°  C.  until  water  and  alcohol  are  no 
longer  evolved,  the  antipyrin  formed   is  then  extracted  from  the 
melt  by  hot  water."     This  condensation  reaction  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pyrazolon  ring  is  thus  expressed  graphically: 
CH,-N-N-C,H. 
I   ■      I 
H     H  + 

iiymmelrical  methyl -phenylhydraiinc. 

'O      H        OC,H, 

II        I  { 

CH,  -  C  -  CH  -  CO  - 

Acelo-acetic  ethyl  «ster. 
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CH,-N N-C,H, 

I  I  +  H„0  +  HO  C,H, 

CH,-C=CH-CO 

Anli  pyrin.  W»Wr,  Alcohol. 

In  this  case  where  the  substituted,  in  place  of  the  unsubstituted 
phenylhydrazine  is  used,  the  condensation  works  shghtly  difTcrent 
than  in  the  first  method,  for  here  the  ketonic  oxygen  of  the  aceto- 
iicetic  ethyl  ester,  in  order  to  form  water,  obtains  one  of  its  hy- 
drogens from  an  adjacent  —  CHj  — group,  necessarily  changing 
this  to  a  :=■  CH  —  group  in  the  antipyrin  nucleus. 
Knorr's  Third  Method. 

The  third  method  for  the  preparation  of  antipyrin  consists  in  (I) 
the  alteration  of  the  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  to  acetone-dicar- 
boxylic  ethyl  ester,  and  (II)  condensation  of  this  with  phenylhy- 
drazine.  As  a  practical  process  this  is  useless,  because  it  requires 
too  many  steps  and,  owing  to  secondary  reactions,  a  large  loss 
of  product  results.  It  is  of  interest  from  a  chemical  standpoint, 
showing  as  it  does  possibilities  of  organic  group  alterations. 

I.  The  alteration  of  the  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  (CH,CO*CHi 
COOC^Hj)  is  accomplished  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  it  for 
half  an  hour.  About  30  per  cent,  chlorine  absorption  occurs. 
The  product  is  distilled;  the  fraction  coming  over  at  188-189°  C. 
IS  composed  principally  of  gam  ma -chlor-aceto- acetic  ethyl  ester 
(ClCH,C0-CH,CO0CiH,).  This  chlor-ester.  in  ether  or  benzol, 
is  then  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  whereby  a  nitril  is  formed 
which,  under  greatly  diminished  presssure,  distils  at  145-160°  C, 
The  nitril  has  the  formula  CNCH,-COCH,C00C,H(.  Acetone- 
dicarboxylic  ethyl  ester  (M.P.  134°  C.)  is  obtained  from  the  nitril 
in  alcoholic  acid  solution  by  treatment  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  whereby  the  nitril  (CN)  is  changed  to  the  carboxyl 
group  (COOH),  ammonia  (NHj)  and  water  (HjO)  being  split  out. 
according  to  the  usual  saponification  reaction.  As  this  occurs  in 
acidulated  alcoholic  solution  the  hydrogen  in  the  carboxyl  is  re- 
placed at  once  by  an  ethyl  group  forming  the  acetone  dicarboxylic 
ethyl  ester  {C,H,-O0C-CHjCO-CH,-COOC,HJ.  Its  relation  to 
acetone,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  following  formulas: 

(■)  (2) 

rc\  -CH,  p^  ,CH,-COOC,H, 

^^^CHj  ^^"-CH,  COOCjH, 

Acetone.  Acclone-di-carboxyUc  ethyl  ester. 
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The  two  hydrogens  of  the  acetone  are  theoretically  replaced  by 
— _COOC,Hs  —  groups. 

[1.  The  condensation  of  acetone  dicarboxylic  ethyl  ester  is  il- 
lustrated as  follows; 

N-NC,H,  o         qH.O 

",     I  II  "        1 

H,     H  CH,-C-CH,-CO 

I 
COOC.H, 

Phenjlhydrazine.     +  Acetone  di-carbonylic  ethyl  ester.       =-- 
(■)  (■) 

N  -N-C,H, 

II  J 

CH,  -  C  -  CH,  -  CO  +  H,0  +  H  OC.H.. 

I        13)  (4)  (5) 

COOC,H, 

C'i!''","''"?','"™'"" '""'""')       +»■••'   +*i"i>"i- 

VciTboiylic  elhyl  wler.  /  '  ' 

In  order  to  prod uce^antt pyrin  from  the  pyrazolon  condensation 
product,  a  methyl  group  has  to  be  attached  to  the  nitrogen  num- 
bered (2)  and  the  —  CH,-COO-C  H^  group  in  position  (3)  must 
be  changed  to  —  CH,. 

The  introduction  of  the  methyl  into  position  (2)  is  accomplished 
by  adding  methyl  iodide  and  eliminating  hydriodic  acid  (HI),  the 
H  coming  from  position  (4)  and  the  I  from  position  (2),  thus  pro- 
ducing a  compound  with  the  following  formula. 


■C„H, 


Saponification  with  acid  changes  the  ethyl  of  —  CH  —  COOC,H, 
to  H,  thus  producing  a  carboxyl  in  the  group  (—  CH ,  —  COOH). 
On  heating  this,  carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  is  evolved,  leaving  a  CH, 
group  for  position  (3)  and  giving  us  antipyrin. 

The  Formula  of  Antipyrin. 
Knorr's  elementary  analysis  gives  the  following  figures  for  anti- 
pynn: 


CH,-N- 

(I) 

.— N- 

CH,-C- 
1            (3) 
COOC.H. 

CH 

(4) 

-<lo 

(S) 
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CslcuUied,  Found. 

I.  II.           III.          IV. 

C.    70.2%     70.49&  70.0%     69.9% 

H.      6.49fc       6.7%  6.7%       6.6% 

N.     14.9%  iS.ofc 

The  empirical  formula  which  agrees  most  closely  with  these 
figures  is  C„Hj,N,0.  Such  a  formula,  however,  throws  little  light 
upon  the  structure  of  the  molecule,  the  groups  present  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  In  order  to  understand  why  antipyrin  is 
held  to  have  the  graphic  structure  assigned  it  by  Knorr  and  here 
depicted, 

(»)  (') 

CH,-N -N-C,H. 

I  I 

CH,-C-CH-CO 

(3)        U)       (5) 

we  must  study  its  methods  of  formation,  its  reactions  and  its  de- 
compositions with  other  bodies  of  known  atomic  arrangement. 
We  shall  show  that  the  antipyrin  molecule  contains  two  nitrogens 
adjacent  to  each  other;  that  one  of  these  nitrogens  has  a  phenyl, 
the  other  a  methyl  group,  attached ;  that  in  the  nucleus  of  anti- 
pyrin and  attached  to  one  of  these  nitrogens  is  a  —  CO  —  group 


.-i. 


and  to  the  other  a  —  C  —  group,  carrying  a  methyl ;  and  that  con 

I 
necting  the   —  C  =  and  the  —  CO  —   is  a  =  CH  —  and  not  a 
—  CHj  —  group.     Then,  knowing  the  relation  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  it  may  be  readily  understood  how  methyl  iodide  reacts 
with  (1)  phenyl  (3)  methyl(5)  pyrazolon  to  produce  antipyrin. 

Phenylhydrazine  contains,  in  its  molecule,  two  adjacent  nitro- 
gens and  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  have 
changed  v;hen  entering  into  the  structure  of  antipyrin.  When 
antipyrin  is  distilled  with  a  reducing  agent,  like  zinc  dust,  and  the 
products  separated,  anilin  (C^H^.N  HJ  having  a  phenyl,  and  methyl- 
amine  (CH,.NHjl  having  a  methyl  group  attached  to  nitri^ens, 
are  found.  This  shows  that  one  of  the  nitrogens  in  antipyrin 
{C,|H|,N,0)  has  a  phenyl  and  the  other  a  methyl  group  attached. 
If  the  position  of  the  phenyl  in  the  antipyrin  be  arbitrarily  called 
(i),  then  as  the  nitrogens  have  been  shown  to  be  adjacent,  the 
position  of  the  methyl  is  (2).     This  grouping  is 
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pir-N         -     -N-C,H, 
1  I 

The  structure  of  symmetrical  methyl  phenylhydrazine. 

CH,-N N-  C.H, 

I  I 

H  H 

which,  with  aceto-acetic  ester,  condenses  directly  to  antipyrin  (see 
Knorr's  second  method),  gives  further  evidence  that  grouping  A 
exists  in  antipyrin. 

The  presence  of  the  CH,  —  C  =  and  the  CO  groups  in  the  anti- 
pyrin molecule  is  shown  by  the  method  of  formation  from  aceta. 
acetic  ethyl  ester  and  phenylhydrazine.  On  the  assumption  that 
aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  has  a  ketonic  structure,  it  contains  a 
—  CO  —  as  a  ketonic  group  and  a  —  CO  —  as  a  part  of  a  car- 
boxyl  ester  —  (CO  ■  OCjHJ  —  group.  As  ketonic  groups  are 
known  to  condense  with  hydrazines  and  eliminate  water,  it  is  fair 
to 'assume  that  such  a  change  occurs  in  this  instance,  for  water  and 
alcohol  are  by-products  of  the  reaction. 

Graphically^this  condensation  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 
CH, ■  C  ■  CH, ■  COOCjH.     N-NH  C,H, 


0 

H, 

Ao«to-icetic  ethyl  eiUr.     -|- 

N- 

-NH 

C.H, 

CH,CCH,COOC,H,         Hp. 

Phenjrlhfdmoae  of  &ce  oacetic  etbjtl  ealer.         Jf  Water. 
In  antipyrin,  we  have  seen  that  a  methyl  group  is  attached  to 
the  second  nitrogen.     By  this  condensation  it  is  manifest  that  the 

CH,-C  =  from  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  is  also  attached  to  the  nitro- 
gen numbered  (2)  of  grouping  A,  as  in  the  following: 

W     (') 
CH.-N-N-C,H, 


That  such  a  structure  as  given  in  this  formula  cannot  exist,  unless 
nitrogen  can  be  tetravalent,  is  evident,  and  therefore  this  structure 
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is  exceedingly  improbable.  That  the  condensation  occurs  is  cer- 
tain. How  then  can  we  explain  this  puzzling  situation.  We 
might  assume  that  it  has  become  pentavalent,  but  as  nothing  more 
than  one  methyl  can  be  shown  as  attached  to  nitrogen  (2)  of  anti- 
pyrin,  this  assumption  is  equally  untenable.  There  remains  but 
one  further  assumption.     It  must  be  trivalent. 

Since  the  product  of  condensation,  the  phenylhydrazone  of  aceto- 
acetic  ester,  has  a  double  bond  but  no  methyl  attached  to  nitrogen 
(2)  and  antipyrin  a  single  bond  with  a  methyl,  it  is  evident  that 
this  CH   group  must  have  entered  the  structure  after  the  conden- 


-i. 


sation.     Attaching  then,  the  CH, —  C  =  to  nitrogen  (2)  gives  anti- 
pyrin grouping : 

B. 

(  =  1     (■) 

CH,  _  N  —  N  -  C.H. 

I         I 
CH,  -  C  - 
(3) 
This  formation  of  a  trivalent  nitrogen  at  position  (2)  and  a 
I 
CH,  —  C  =  group   at   position  (3)  may  also   be   shown   by  the 
assumption  of  an  enolic  instead  of  a  ketonic  structure  for  aceto- 
OH 
I 
acetic  ethyl  ester;  that  is.  CH,  -  C  =  CH  -  COOC,H,.     Graph- 
ically, the  equation  of  the  condensation  would  appear 

HN-NHC,H,  CH,-C-CH-COOC,H, 

I  I 

H  OH" 

Phenylhydrazine  -^  AccEo»cetic  ethyl  etler  — 

HN-N-C,H,  [JO 

CH,-C-CH-COOC,H, 

Phenyl  hydra  zone- acelo-acelic  eslcr       -|-      Water. 
Should  the  condensation  occur  in  this  way,  one  might  expect  a 
CI 
I 
chlor-compound  of  the  structure  CH,  —  C  =  CH  —  COOC,H,  to 
act  likewise  with  phenylhydrazine.     Lederer  found  instead,  how- 
ever, that  the  chlorine  of  such  a  compound  condensed  with  the 
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hydrogen  attached  to  the  phenyl  nitrogen  of  phenylhydrazine. 
This  reaction  tends  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  antipyrin  the  ke- 
tonic  and  not  the  enolic  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester  reacts  with  pheny- 
hydrazine,  for,  by  analogy  with  the  chlor-compound,  the  enolic 
form  ought  to  condense  and  produce  an  isomeric  reversed  hydra- 
zone  leading  to  a  reversed  antipyrin.  Lederer  made  such  a  com- 
pound and  called  it  iso-aotipyrin.  Chemically,  it  was  (!)  phenyl 
(2:5)  dimethyl  (3)  pyrazolon,  while  antipyrin  is  (i)  phenyl  (2:3) 
dimethyl  (5)  pyrazolon.  This  assumption  of  the  enolic  condensa- 
tion  has  one  point  in  its  favor,  for  by  it  a  =  CH  —  group  follows 

I 
the  CH,  —  C  =  of  phenyl  hydrazone  acelo-acetic  ethyl  ester,  and 
by  tracing  this  group  through  subsequent  reactions  to  the  antipy- 
rin molecule  there  is  offered  a  simple  explanation  of  why  such  a 
group  is  found  present  in  antipyrin. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  alcohol  (HOC,Hj),  as  well 
as  water,  is  a  product  of  the  ketonic  hydrazone  condensation. 
The  —  O  ■  C,H,  —  of  the  alcohol  could  only  have  come  from  the 

-  CO  OC,Hj  —  of  the  ester,  because  it  is  the  only  —  O  ■  C,Hj  — 
of  the  reacting  bodies.  It  remains  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
hydrogen  necessary  to  form  H  ■  OC,H,.  It  could  not^have  come 
from  the  benzol  ring  of  the  phenylhydrazine  (H,N  ■  N  ■  H  ■  C,HJ, 
for  a  phenyl  (C,H,)  and  not  a  phcnylcne  (C^H^)  exists  in  antipyrin. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  it  came  from  the  —  CH,  —  group 
of  aceto-acetic  ethyl  ester,  for  such  a  condensation  of  an  ester  jto 
form  alcohol  is  unknown.  The  only  alternative  is  the  hydrogen 
attached  to  the  phenyl  nitrogen  of  the  phenylhydrazine.  The 
reaction,  forming  alcohol,  giving  a  ring  structure  and  placing  a 

—  CO  —  group  next  to  nitrogen  (i).  is : 

N-  -N-C,H, 


CH,  -  C  -  CH,  -  CO  -  OC,H, 

Phenyl hydreione  of  aceto-acetic  ethyl  esler. 
N-  — N  -  C.H, 

II  I  -J-H.OC,H, 

CH,— C-CH,-CO 

(I)  Phenyl  (3)  melhyl  (s)  pyrazolon  +  Alcohol. 
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Introducing  the  —CO—  into  the  antipyrin  grouping  (see  B), 
there  is  obtained 


(a)  (I)    ■ 

CH,-N  N  C.H. 

I  I 

CH,  -  C  =  -  CO 

(3) 
We  have  yet  to  show  how  the  CH,  —  C  —  and  the  —  CO  -  o( 
this  grouping  are  connected.     From  the  structure  of  aceloacetic 
ethyl  ester 

O 
U 
(CH,  -  C  -  CH;  -  CO  -  OC,H^) 

we  might  infer  that  following  the  CH^C  ==  in  antipyrin  would 
come  a  —  CH,  —  group  in  position  (4)  as  is  the  case  in  (l )  phenyl 
(3)  methyl  (5)  pyrazolon,  A  —  CH,  —  group,  however,  would  not 
satisfy  the  bonds  of  carbon  (3)  in  grouping  C.  for  it  has  two  com- 
bining bonds  and  a —CH,— group  can  furnish  but  one,  needing 
the  other  to  attach  to  —  CO  —  and  form  a  ring  structure.  The  fol- 
lowing three  reactions  of  antipyrin  are  offered  as  proof  that  the  re- 
maining group  is  =  CH  — . 

Reaction  I.  Antipyrin,  with  nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  forms  only 
mono-nitroso-  or  mono-nitro  substitution  derivatives.  The  methyls 
certainly  are  not  nitrated.  That  the  phenyl  is  not  nitrated  is  shown 
by  distilling  the  nitro  derivative  with  zinc  dust  when  anilii) 
(C,Hj  ■  NH,),  just  as  in  the  case  of  antipyrin,  is  formed.  Were  a 
nitro  group  upon  the  phenyl  in  the  nitro -derivative,  phenylene 
diamine  (C,Hj(NH,),)  would  be  the  product  of  the  reaction.  As 
all  the  elements  as  yet  shown  in  the  ring  of  antipyrin  (see  C)  have 
their  bonds  satisfied  by  phenyl,  methyl  or  oxygen,  the  only  pos- 
sible replacable  hydrogen  is  at  position  (4).  As  dinitroso-  ordinitro- 
derivatives  appear  not  to  be  formed  by  antipyrin,  the  conclusion  is 
justified  that  at  position  (4)  there  is  a  single  hydrogen ,  that  is 
a  =  CH  —  group. 

Reaction  II.  Antipyrin  treated,  in  chloroform  solution  with  bro- 
mine forms  a  monobrom-substitution  derivative.  Even  in  this 
ca,se  the  bromine  does  not  attack  the  phenyl  for  the  brom-antipyrin 
resulting  has  different  properties  from  a  brom-antipyrin  made  with 
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the  bromine  on  the  phenyl,  using  para-brom-phenylhydrazine, 
(Br.C,Hj-NHNH)  and  following  the  regular  method.  But  a 
single  hydrogen,  appearing  in  the  by-product,  hydrobroraic  acid 
(HBr),  is  eliminated  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  antipyrin,  so  that 
the  group  attacked  must  have  been  a  ^  CH  — . 

Reaction  III.  Antipyrin,  when  treated  with  benzaldehyde  and  a 
condensing  agent,  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  benzylidene  di-antipy- 
rin.  The  by-product  of  the  reaction  is  water  and  an  elementary 
analysis  of  the  condensed  molecule  gives  figures  which  show  that 
two  molecules  of  antipyrin  must  have  reacted.  This  furnishes  the 
best  proof  of  a  =:  CH  —  group.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  is  givea 
by  the  aldehyde,  the  two  hydrogens  are  furnished  by  two  mole- 
cules antipyrin,  therefore,  there  could  have  been  but  one  reacting 
hydrogen  in  antipyrin,  that  is,  a  =  CH  —  group. 

As  a  =CH  —  group  is  thus  shown  to  exist  in  antipyrin,  if  this 
be  placed  in  grouping  C,  it  takes  position  {4)  and  the  —  CO  —  con- 
nected to  nitrogen  (I )  takes  position  (5).     The  formula  of  antipyrin 


-r 


CH,  -  N N  -  C.H, 

I  I 

CHj,  -  C  -  CH  -  CO 

(3)  (4)  CS) 
The  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  (i)  phenyl  {3)  methyl  (5) 
pyrazolon,  may  be  interpreted  in  any  of  three  ways.  It  has  been 
.thown  that  {1)  phenyl  (3)  methyl  (5)  pyrazolon  has  no  methyl  at- 
tached to  nitrogen  (2)  and  has  a  —  CH,  —  in  position  (4),  while 
antipyrin  has  a  methyl  attached  to  nitrogen  (2)  and  a  =  CH  —  in 
position  (4).  According  to  one  interpretation,  methyl  iodide  adds 
directly  to  nitrogen  numbered  (2)  causing  this  to  become  penta- 
valent  and  giving  the  structure 

'■!( 

lCH,i-N  N-C,H, 

II  I 

CH,-  C  -  CH,  -  CO 

(3)      (4)        (5) 

Hydriodic  acid  is  eliminated,  the  iodine  can  obtain  its  hydrogen 

from  no  other  source  than   the  —  CH,  — .     This  compels  the 

methylene{—CH,—)  to  become  methenyl(—  CH  —)  and  requires 


(■) 
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the  rearrangement  of  the  double  bond  from  between  positions  (2) 
(3)  to  (3)  (4).  thus  producing  antipyrin.  According  to  the  second 
interpretation  methyl  iodide  adds  to  (l)  phenyl  (3)  methyl  (5) 
pyrazolon  by  the  double  bond  between  position  (2)  and  (3)  open- 
ing, the  methyl  adding  to  position  (2),  the  iodine  to  position  (3). 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  formula : 

(=)  ('} 

'CH,  -N  N-C,H, 

I  _C-CH,-CO 

I 
CH,  {3){4)  (s) 

Loss  of  hydriodic  acid  (HI),  the  iodine  coming  from  position 
(3),  the  hydrogen  from  position  (4)  would  leave  a  double  bond  be- 
tween positions  (3)  and  (4),  forming  here  a  methenyl  (^  CH  — ) 
group  and  producing  antipyrin. 

According  to  the  third  interpretation  the  formula  for  (1)  phenyl 
(3)  methyl  pyrazolon  is  assumed  to  be : 

HN— ~  N  -  C,H, 

CH,-C  =  CH  -CO 
(3)        (4)         (5) 
Such  a  formula  results  from  the  supposition  of  aceto-acetic  ethyl 
ester  having  an  enolic  structure.     Methyl  iodide  adds  to  nitrogen 
numbered    (2)  causing  this  to  become  pentavalent.     The  meth- 
iodide  compound  resulting  has  the  formula : 

I     (»)  (0 

H^  I 

CH,-C-CH-CO 
(3)        (4)        (5) 
Loss  of  hydriodic  acid  (HI)  from  nitrogen  (2)  would  leave  it  tri- 
valent  again,  and  produce  antipyrin. 

Within  the  past  year  a  new  formula  has  been  proposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Schwabe  for  antipyrin.     They  give  it  the  structure 

(=)  0) 

CH,  -  N N  -CH, 

B       O         I 
CHj-C-CH  =C 

(3)       (4)         (S) 
where   nitrogen  {2)  is  pentavalent  and  the  oxygen  is  connected 
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between  this  nitrogen  and  carbon  (5).  While  working  on  chior- 
pyrazol  derivatives,  these  investigators  produced  a  body  to  which 
they  assigned  the  following  structure : 

(«)  {') 

N-     —  -      N  -C,H,Br 
II  I 

CH,  —  C  -  CH  =  C  -  CI. 
(3)     ,(4)       (5) 
Treating  this  with  methyl  iodide  there  resulted  a  methiodide  com- 
pound with  the  formula 

I 

1(3)  (0 

CH,-N     -      -N-C,H,   Br 

II  I 

CHj-C-CH  =  C  — CI. 

(3)       U)       (5) 

This  body,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic   potassium   hydroxide 

formed  the  same  parabrom-antipyrin  as  that  obtained   from  the 

action  of  methyl  iodide  upon  (I)  parabrom-pheny!  {3)  methyl  (5) 

pyrazolon  according  to  the  regular  methylation  reaction. 

In  the  case  of  the  pyrazol  body,  unless  one  assumes  a  total  re- 
arrangement of  the  bonds  in  the  molecule,  the  hydroxyls  from  the 
potassium  hydroxide  substituted  for  iodine  at  (2)  and  chlorine  at 
(5)  must  condense  with  elimination  of  water  and  formation  of  an 
oxygen  between  (2)  and  (5),  thus  giving  a  new  structure  for  the 
nucleus  of  antipyrin. 

The  Derivatives  of  ANTiPYRrN. 
Over  one  hundred  derivatives  of  antipyrin  have  been  reported 
in  the  literature  of  the  past  eighteen  years,  but  few  of  them  have 
been  more  than  scientific  curiosities.  Many  have  been  tried  medic- 
inally in  the  hope  of  findmg  a  pyrazolon  with  all  the  advantages 
and  with  but  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  antipyrin  itself.  Fortune 
did  not  favor  these  investigations  and  to-day  antipyrin,  taken  in  all 
its  properties,  stands  pre-eminently  the  antipyretic  of  the  pyrazolon 
series.  Among  the  compounds  approaching  it  are  tolypyrin,  sali- 
pyrin,  tussol  and  ferripyrin,  Tolypyrin  is  slower  and  more  lasting 
in  its  action  as  an  antipyretic;  salipyrin  combines  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  salicylic  acid  with  the  antipyretic  action  of  antipyrin ; 
tussol,  the  mandelic  acid  salt  of  antipyrin,  has  proven  very  useful 
in  whooping  cough;  while  in  ferripyrin,  the  styptic  action  of  anti- 
pyrin is  strengthened  by  ferric  chloride. 
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A  general  view  of  the  antipyrin  derivatives  will  first  be  given  in 
a  systematic  organic  classification ;  following  this  will  appear 
detailed  tables  of  all  the  antipyrin  compounds  reported  up  to  the 
present  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  systematic  classifi- 
cation.    Lastly,  will  come  a  chronological  bibliography. 

C1.ASS1  FicATioN  OF  Antipyrin  Compounds. 
I.  Isomer. 

Iso-antipyrin. 
II.  Homologues. 

Methyl -anti  pyrin. 
Tolypyrin. 
Homo-antipyrin, 
Bis-antipyrin. 

III.  Aldehyde  condensation  products, 

{a)  Aliphatic. 

Methylene-di-antipyrin. 

Ethylidene-di-antipyrin. 

Hydrochloride  salts. 
(^)  Aromatic. 

Benzylidene-di-antipyrin. 

Salicyl-di-antipyrin. 

Hydrochloride  salts, 

IV.  Brom-  and  lod-derivatives. 

{a)  Brom. 

Bromopyrin. 

Mono-brom-antipyrin. 

Dibrom-antipyrin. 

Salubrol. 
[b)  lod. 

lodopyrin. 

Pseudo-antipyrin  iod-methylate. 
"  "         iod-ethylate. 

V.  Nitroso-  and  Nitro-derivatives. 

(0)  Nitroso, 

Nitroso- antipyrin. 

''  "  hydrochloride, 

(J>)  Nitro. 

Nitro-antipyrin. 
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VI.  Amido-derivatives. 

(a)  Unsubstitutcd  amido. 
Amido-antipyrin. 
■  "  "  hydrochloride. 

"  "  sulphate.. 

{b)  Alkyl-amido. 

Pyramidon. 

(c)  Benzyl  id  en  e-a  mi  do. 

Benzylidene-amido-antipyrin. 
Mcta-nitro-benzylidene-amido-anlipyrin. 
Ortho-oxy-benzylidene-ani  ido-a  n  t  i  py  r  i  n, 
Cinnamyl-ami  do-an  ti  py  ri  n . 

[d)  Acyl-amido. 

Formyl-amido  anti  pyrin . 
Acet- a  m  i  d  o-an  ti  py  ri  n . 
Diacetyl-diformicamido-antipyrin. 
Di  benzoyl-amido-antipyrin. 
{e)  Amido-estcr. 

Beta-antipyryl-imido  butyric-ethyl  ester. 

VII.  Urea-,  Imide-,  and  Urethancderivatives. 

{a)  Ureas. 

Antipyryl-urea. 

Symmetrical  di  anti  pyry  1-th  io-urea. 

Antipyrin-tartronyl-urea, 
{6)  Imide. 

Antipyrin-tartronyl-  imJde. 
(c)  Urethane. 

Antipyryl-urethane. 
VIII.  Di-azo-,  Azo-,  and  Hydrazone  derivatives, 
(a)  Diazo. 

Di  azo- anti  pyrin  chloride. 

Diazo-anti pyrin  amido-benzol. 
{*)  Azo. 

Antipyrin  (4)  azo-beta-naphthol. 
(c)  Hydrazone. 

Antipyryl-hydrazone   of   (i)   phenyl   (3)  methyl 
(4)  keto  (5)  pyrazolon. 
IX,  Hydroxl- derivatives. 

(a)  Nitrogen  ring  substitutions, 
(i)  Hydroxy. 
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4  Oxy-antipyrin, 

4  Oxy-antipyrin  dibromide. 

(2)  Alkyl-oxy, 

4  Meth-oxy-antipyrin. 
4  Eih-oxy -anti pyrin. 

(3)  Acid-oxy. 

4  Benzoyl-oxy-antipyrin. 
{b)  Benzol  ring  substitutions. 

(1)  Alkyl-oxy. 

Para-meth-oxy-antipyrin. 
Para-eth-oxy-antipyrin. 
Para-eth-oxy-antipyrin  salicylate. 
{c)  Phenolic  compounds, 
(i)  Mono-phenolic. 
Phenopyrin. 

Ortho  (also  meta  and  para)'  cresopyrine. 
Picropyrin. 
Naphthopyrin. 

(2)  Di-phenolic. 

Py rocatech  i  n -d  i  -  an  tipy ri  n . 
Resopyrin. 
Hydroquinone-di-  anti  pyrin. 

(3)  Triphcnolic. 

Pyrogallol-mon-antipyrin. 
Phloroglucin-mon-antipyrin. 
{d)  Pheno-alcoholic  compound. 
Antipyrin-saligenin. 
[t)  Chlor-aldchydic  compounds. 
Mono-chloral  antipyrin. 
Acetyl-mono- chloral -anti  pyrin.    . 
Dichloral-antipyrin. 
(/)  Hydroxy-acid  compounds. 
(I)  Mono-oxy. 
Sali  pyrin. 
Metallic  salipyrins. 
Antipyrin  salicyl-acetate. 
Tolysal. 

Antipyrin  meta-oxy-benzoatc. 
Antipyrin  para-oxy-beazoate. 
Tussol. 
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{2)  Dioxy. 

Resorcylagin. 
(3)  Tri-oxy. 

Tan  ni  pyrin. 
X.  Acid  chloride-.  Acid-,  Acid  salt-derivatives. 
(u)  Acid  chloride. 

Antipyrin  chlor-benzoylid. 
{b)  Acid. 

(i)  Sulphonic. 

Antipyrin  sulphonic  acid. 
Dianiipyrin-di  sulphonic  acid. 

(2)  Acetic. 

Diantipyrin-acetic  acid. 
Tetrabrom-diantipyrin -acetic  acid. 

(3)  Carbonic. 

Antipyrin- benzol-para-carbonic  acid, 
(c)  Acid  salt. 

Antipyrin  ferro  cyan  hydride. 

Antipyrin  thiocyanate. 

Antipyrin  valerianate. 

Antipyrin  benzoate. 
XL  Metallic  salt  compounds. 
[a)  With  iron. 

Ferri  pyrin. 

Antipyrin  ferri-thiocyanate. 
{b)  With  zinc. 

Antipyrin  zinc  chloride, 
(c)  With  mercury. 

Antipyrin  mercuric  bromide. 

Antipyrin  mercuric  cyanide. 
(rf)  With  platinum. 

Antipyrin  platinum  chloride. 
{e)  With  cadmium. 

Antipyrin  cadmium  iodide. 
XII.    Compounds  with  alkaloids,   antiseptics,  or  mixtures   with 
antipyrin. 
{a)  Alkaloidal. 

Migranine. 

Cocopyrin, 

Quinopyrin. 
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Antipyrin  quinine  valerianate. 
(p)  Antiseptic. 

Antipyrin  salol. 
The  following  tables  give  a  digest  of  the  method  of  preparation 
properties  and  references  of  each  compound  mentioned  in  the 
above  classification,  and  offer  a  general  report  of  the  chemical  in- 
vestigations made  upon  the  derivatives  of  antipyrin. 

List  op  Abbreviations  Used  in  Tables  and  Bibliography. 

A.  =  Justus  Liebig's  Annalen  der  chemie. 
Am.  =■  American  Chemical  Journal. 

B.  =  Berichte  der  Deutchc  Chem.  Gesellschaft. 
Bl.  =  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Chim.  de  Paris. 

C.  =  Chemisches  Centralblatt. 
Chem,  N.  ™  Chemical  News. 

Cob.  =  Coblentz  Newer  Remedies. 

C  r.  —  Comptes  rendus  des  Seances  de  I'acad.  des  Sciences- 

J.  =  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Fortsch.  der  Chem, 
J.  P.  =  Jour.  Pharm  et  Chimie. 
J.  Pr.  =  Jour,  fur  practische  Chemie. 
Soc.  »Jour.  London  Chemical  Society. 
■  Hcechst'—  Meister,  Lucius  and  Brunning. 
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A  LABORATORY  CLASSIFIER. 

Bv  HENRY  S.  MUNROE. 

The  classifier  here  described  is  used  in  the  ore  testing  laboratory 
of  the  School  of  Mines  to  prepare  small  samples  of  cru^ed  ore  for 
jigging,  vanning,  or  washing  in  a  batea  or  on  small  laboratory 
tables.  The  water  current,  controlled  by  a  dial-cock,  enters  at  a  and 
filling  the  flask  e  rises  through  the  tubes  d  and  c.  The  velocity  is 
determinedandadjustedbynotingthetimerequired  to  fill  a  vessel  of 
known  capacity  from  the  spout  at  the  top.  The  funnel  b  is  allowed 
to  fill  with  water,  until  the  static  head  balances  the  velocity  head  in 
the  tubes  c  and  d.  By  loosening  each  of  the  corks  for  a  moment  the 
air  may  be  expelled  from  the  apparatus.  Now  closing  the  funne' 
stop-cock  the  sample  of  ore  to  be  water  sized  is  placed  in  the  funnel 
and  gradually  fed  into  the  apparatus.  The  heavy  grains  fall  against 
the  rising  current  into  the  flask  e  while  the  light  grains  ascend 
through  c  a'ld  are  discharged  at  the  top.  By  retreating  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  with  water  currents  of  increasing  velocity  any 
desired  subdivision  of  the  ore  sample  may  be  secured.  Or  a  num- 
ber of  these  classifiers  may  be  used  together,  the  first  with  current  of 
maximum  velocity  discharging  its  lighter  product  into  the  funnel  of 
the  next, and  so  on  through  the  series.  In  this  case  the  level  of  the 
top  of  each  funnel  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  water  just  reaches 
the  edge  when  equilibrium  is  reached  at  the  velocity  of  current 
employed.  The  water  from  the  previous  classifier  then  overflows 
at  the  top  of  the  funnel  and  does  not  pass  through  the  next  classi- 
fier, the  funnel  acting  as  a  small  spitzkasten  to  get  rid  of  this  extra 
water.  It  will  be  found  necessary,  however,  to  treat  the  sample, 
before  running  it  through  such  a  series,  in  a  classifler  with  a  gentle 
current,  say  5  mm.  per  second,  to  remove  at  once  the  finest  slimes, 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  laboratory  the  water  used  is  supplied 
from  a  tank  with  constant  head,  and  under  these  conditions  this 
classifier  gives  remarkably  accurate  results.  At  the  end  of  a  test 
there  will  remain  in  the  apparatus  a  large  number  of  grains  just 
supported  by  the  water  current,  which  will  continue  to  dance  up  and 
down  in  the  tubes  for  many  minutes.  Some  of  these  grains  will 
settle  in  the  curve  at  the  top,  from  which  they  may  be  dislodged  by 
tapping  the  tube  with  the  finger.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to  feed 
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the  ore  too  rapidly.  The  ore  in  the  tubesat  any  given  time  should 
be  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  volume  of  the  water  current.  If  more 
ore  be  chained,  heavy  material  will  be  carried  up  (by  the  in- 
creased lifting  power  of  the  interstitial  currents)  that  should  nor- 


SctUv  oiM-clgkth- 

mally  find  its  way  into  the  flask  below,  and  further  the  equilibrium 
between  the  feed  tube  and  the  upper  sorting  tube  will  be  destroyed, 
giving  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  flow. 

These  classifiers  are  made  by  Eimer  &  Amend  from  designs  of 
the  writer,  and  may  be  secured  from  them  with  a  special  ring  stand 
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support,  at  moderate  cost.  The  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  the  stop-cock 
funnel  are  stock  articles.  The  opening  through  the  cock  of  the  funnel 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  The  conical  shape  of  the  flask  facili- 
tates the  transfer  of  the  sands  when  necessary.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  have  the  lip  of  the  fJask  ground  so  that  it  can  be 
closed  by  a  ground  glass  plate.  If  theji  the  side  inlet  be  corked 
the  flask  may  be  inverted  in  the  funnel  or  other  receptacle,  and 
the  sand  transferred  without  emptying  out  the  water.  The  ring 
stands  supplied  have  a  special  ring  support  by  which  the  flask  may 
be  held  over  the  funnel,  in  a  vertical  or  in  an  inclined  position,  and 
the  sands  transferred  a  little  at  a  time  as  required.  If  the  glass 
plate  be  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  flask  with  a  loop  of  string  or  a 
rubber  band,  it  may  be  used  as  a  sliding  valve  to  control  the  flow 
of  sand.  In  this  case  a  common  funnel  without  a  stop-cock  may 
be  used.  This  arrangement  will  be  found  convenie,nt  when  large 
quantities  are  to  be  treated  and  where  the  classifiers  are  used  singly. 
For  this  purpose  an  extra  flask  will  be  required,  which  should  have 
a  mouth  of  the  same  size  as  the  other,  that  the  two  may  be  inter- 
changeable. 

The  following  table  of  geometrical  progressions  will  be  found 
convenient,  the  ratios  being  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  root  of  ten  respectively. 

Table  of  Velocities  op  Water  Currents  in  Millimeters 
PER  Second. 

'   I4.6S      21.54     31.63     464a  '  68.(3     lOO'OO 

13.90  19.31     26.83  37»8  Si-79  7>-97  iwoo 

10.00     13.34  17.78    23.72  31.61  42.17  56.23  7499  lex).oo 

I  i.(.92  16-68    21.54  27.83  35.94  46.4i  59-95  7742    100.00 1 

I  ia.59  15,84:1995  2512  ji  62  3^81  so-i*  63.10     79.44100.00 

By  shifting  the  decimal  points  any  series  can  be  extended  in 
either  direction.  By  using  alternate  values  in  any  series  it  will  be 
possible  later  to  subdivide  any  product  if  it  is  found  desirable  to 
do  so.     In  practice  decimals  of  a  millimeter  may  be  neglected. 
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A  LABORATORY  SLIME  TABLE. 

Bv  HENRY  S.  MUHROE. 

The  laboratory  slime  tables  here  described  have  been  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  ore-testing  laboratory  of  the  School  of  Mines 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Vezin  laboratory  jigs  by  an  appa- 
ratus to  treat  slimes.  The  table  consists  of  a  strong  metal  frame 
about  five  feet  long  in  which  flat  plates  of  pine,  maple,  slate,  glass 
or  other  material  may  be  secured.  These  plates  arc  held  by 
springs,  as  shown,  and  the  joint  between  the  frame  and  the  plate 
is  made  by  inserting  a  strand  of  cotton  wicking.  The  inclination 
of  the  table  is  adjusted  by  the  levelling  screws  with  the  aid  of 
a  slope  level  reading  by  means  of  a  vernier  to  five  minutes. 
The  amount  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  dial-cock.  These  adjust- 
ments arc  controlled  by  testing  with  a  small  sample  of  the  mate- 
rial to  be  treated,  and  giving  to  the  table  such  an  inclination,  and 
such  an  amount  of  water  as  will  effect  the  desired  separation. 

Data  for  these  adjustments  will  be  found  in  the  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor  Richards,  "Sorting  Before  Sizing"  {Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 
Milling  Engineers,  Vol,  27,  page  76).  It  will  be  found  convenient 
and  more  rapid  to  adopt  somewhat  more  water  and  smaller  inclina- 
tions of  the  table  than  recommended  by  the  author  of  this  paper, 
especially  for  the  preliminary  washing,  reserving  the  steeper  incli- 
nations and  reduced  water  currents  for  the  more  careful  retreat- 
ment  of  middlings. 

To  operate  the  table  the  corrugated  feed  tray  is  filled  with  wet 
material  and  gradually  pushed  under  the  water  jets,  care  being 
taken  not  to  feed  too  fast.  After  two  or  three  minutes  the  flow  of 
slime  is  interrupted  and  the  material  left  on  the  table  is  washed 
for  two  or  three  minutes  until  most  of  the  tails  have  run  ofT. 
Finally  the  middle  products  and  heads  are  successively  washed  off 
with  the  aid  of  a  wash  bottle  with  a  large  jet.  By  making  at  first 
a  large  proportion  of  middlings,  clean  heads  and  poor  tailings 
may  be  secured.  The  middlings  may  be  saved  and  washed  by 
themselves  later,  varying  the  amount  of  water  and  the  inclination 
of  the  table  to  suit. 

In  the  first  experiments  with  this  laboratory  table  it  was  found 
that  the  water  banked  up  at  the  edges  by  capillary  attraction,  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  current  at  this  point  and  increasing  the 
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loss  in  the  tailings.  The  same  cause  reduced  the  thickness  of  the 
water  film  below  the  normal  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  tend- 
ing to  cause  the  formation  of  fingers  of  sand,  unless  considerable 
water  was  used.  Both  of  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  con- 
structing the  washing  surface  in  the  form  of  a  panel  four  inches 
wide  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  deep,  or  about  the  average 
depth  of  the  water  film.  For  rapid  and  accurate  work  it  will  be 
found  best  to  make  a  large  number  of  water-sized  products,  so  as 
to  obtain  in  each  case  material  easily  treated  on  the  table. 


THE   SERPENTINES   OF   MANHATTAN    ISLAND   AND 

VICINITY    AND   THEIR   ACCOMPANYING 

MINERALS. 

Bv  D.  H,   NEWLAND. 

CONTENTS. 
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DiMribntion  of  the  Serpeotine 308 

The  Slslen  Island  Serpentine 309-316 

Geological    Features 309 

General  Characlera 3I0 

Microscopic  Chiiracters 311 

The  Hoboken  Serpentine  316 

Geological  Relations 316 

General   Characters      316 

Microscopic  Characteis 317 

The  New  Rochelle  Serpentine To  be  coQtiDaed 

Geological  Relations ••    >•        •• 

General   Characters "    •'         " 

Microscopic  Charaden      .<    «         n 

TheSerpenline  from  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York "    "         " 

The  Serpentine  from  Aqueduct  Shaft,  No.  afi  .    .   .    . ••    •>         •' 

The  Serpentine  at  Rye '■    "         " 

Mineralogy  of  the  Serpentines  11    n         " 

Origin  of  the  Serpentines "    "         " 

Age  of  the  Serpentines "    "         " 

Introduction. — Since  Mather  first  described  the  serpentines  near 
New  York  and  ventured  to  deal  with  their  genetic  relations  by  classi- 
fying them  in  his  "  Trappean  Division,"  they  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  discussion  by  geologists  working  in  this  field.  The 
view  expressed  by  Mather  that  the  serpentines  were  modified  forms 
of  eruptives  has  until  recently  met  with  little  favor.     The  reason 
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for  this  divergence  of  opinion  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  fact 
that  the  methods  now  used  in  the  study  of  such  questions  had  not 
been  developed  at  that  time,  and  too  much  importance  was  placed 
on  general  characters  and  appearance  in  the  field.  In  1890,  G,  F- 
Merrill  published  a  description  of  the  serpentine  from  Aqueduct 
Shaft  26,  New  York  City,*  which  appears  to  be  the  first  paper  giv- 
ing any  information  as  to  the  microscopic  nature  of  the  rocks  and 
the  first  to  definitely  trace  their  origin.  His  researches,  however, 
did  not  extend  beyond  this  locality. 

A  paper  by  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  f  entitled  "  The  Geology  of  the 
Crystalline  Rocks  of  Southeastern  New  York,"  is  also  of  im- 
portance in  this  connection.  Or.  Merrill  briefly  outlines  the  general 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  serpentines  during 
the  past  few  decades,  and  describes  the  New  Rochetle  area,  whose 
serpentine,  he  shows  is  derived  from  pyroxene  and  amphibole. 
The  igneous  theory  of  origin  first  advanced  by  Mather  is  once 
more  brought  to  notice  and  used  with  reference  to  this  locality. 
Dr.  Merrill  states  that  he  found  no  direct  evidence  bearing  on  the 
genesis  of  the  Hoboken,  Staten  Island  and  Rye  serpentines. 

Distribution  of  the  Serpentines. 
The  serpentines  are  exposed  in  a  series  of  roughly  lenticular 
areas  that  reach  in  a  broad  curve  through  Hoboken,  Manhattan 
Island  and  New  Rochelle  to  a  point  near  the  village  of  Rye,  which 
is  some  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Staten  Island.  All  show  more 
or  less  elevation  relative  to  the  surrounding  formations,  this  feature 
being  very  marked  in  the  two  localities  first  mentioned.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  these  rocks  are  included  in  a  narrow  belt  of  related 
types,  which  extend  with  brief  interruptions  from  Maine  to  northern 
Alabama. 

FooTNOTR.  The  rield  work  and  the  greater  part  of  ih«  iDvesiigation  upon  which 
(hii  paper  ii  bated  were  carried  oat  dnriiig  Ihe  fall  of  1896,  and  the  following  wtnler, 
while  the  writer  waa  Fellow  in  Geology  at  Colnmbia  University.  A  rammary  of  Ihc 
principal  reiulU  was  given  before  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Mar,  >S97.  The  writer  deiirei  to  acknowledge  hi*  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Arthur  HolGck 
for  inlbnnaCioD  as  to  the  Ststen  Island  localities,  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodell  for  chemical 
analyses  of  the  rocks,  and  especially  to  Professor  I.  F.  Kemp,  who  gave  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper  and  placed  the  tacilitiei  of  the  Geolo|jcal  De- 
partment at  his  disposal. 

»■' Notes  on  the  Serpentiies  of  Essei  County,  New  York."  etc.  Proceed.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus..  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  595-600, 

\  New  Votk  Slate  Museum  Report,  l8g6. 
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The  Staten  Island  Serpentine, 

Geological  Features, — The  serpentine  outcrops  at  numerous  local- 
ities, but,  so  far  as  known,  only  within  the  bounds  of  the  central 
elevated  area  that  forms  such  a  prominent  topographic  feature 
of  the  Island.  This  ridge  starts  at  the  northeastern  end,  and  fol- 
lows the  shore  line  for  about  two  miles.  It  then  extends  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  somewhat  beyond  Richmond.  It  is  a  lense- 
shaped  mass  having  an  extreme  length  of  about  seven  miles  and 
a  width  of  two  and  a  half.  The  total  area  is  not  far  from  thirteen 
square  mites. 

The  northern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  ridge  are  marked  by 
steep  and,  in  places,  precipitous  slopes,  but  to  the  south  and  west 
the  contours  widen  out,  and  its  extent  in  these  directions  can  not 
be  accurately  defined.  According  to  Bien's  topographic  map,  the 
greatest  elevation  above  sea  level  is  a  little  over  400  feet,  while  a 
considerable  area  is  above  the  200  foot  contour.  The  surrounding 
plain  ranges  from  tidewater  to  80  feet  above. 

The  surface  of  the  ridge'is  broken  by  low  hills  and  rather  wide 
valleys  that  have  been  rounded  out  by  weathering  and  denudation. 
In  places  a  heavy  covering  of  drift  in  the  shape  of  clay  and  gravel 
with  occasional  boulders  of  diabase,  sandstone  and  gneiss  is  pres- 
ent, but  it  often  gives  way  to  a  thin  coating  of  humus  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  rock.  It  is  noteworthy  that  plant  growth  is  abun- 
dant and  of  good  size,  notwithstanding  the  usual  unfertility  of  lands 
derived  from  magnesian  rocks. 

Between  the  ridge  and  the  eastern  shore  is  a  belt  of  low-lying 
country  composed  of  Cretaceous  clays,  morainal  material  and 
beach  sand.  Toward  the  south  these  deposits  widen  out  and  ex- 
tend across  the  Island  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Cretaceous 
strata  sometimes  exhibit  evidences  of  violent  disturbance,  being 
crumpled  and  folded  like  rocks  that  have  been  subjected  to  moun- 
tain-making forces.  This  phenomenon  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Hollick,  to  whose  paper  reference  should  be  made  for  a  full  de- 
scription and  explanation.* 

Triassic  sandstone  borders  the  serpentine  on  the  west,  but  the 
line  ol  contact  is  not  revealed  by  outcrops  or  noticeable  physio- 
graphic ftatures.  The  sandstone  is  broken  through  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  serpentine  by  a  parallel  dike  of  diabase. 

•  "  DitloCBlioDi  in  Cerliin  Portioiu  or  the  AllanUc  Coailal  Plain  Strata  and  tbeir 
ProbatOe  Cnniei."      Trans.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  XIV.,  pp.  S-ao.     1S94. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  sandstone  and  days  rest  upon  schist,  in  a 
southern  continuation  of  the  rocks  exposed  on  Manhattan  Island 
which  are  regarded  as  metamorphosed  strata  of  Hudson  River  age. 
Cozzcns*  has  recorded  an  interesting  occurrence  of  pegmatite 
granite  at  Quarantine  near  Tompkinsville,  that  is  now  inaccessible. 
The  same  locality  is  described  by  Britton.t  as  follows :  "  Fine 
granite  outcrops  on  the  shore  of  the  Upper  New  York  Bay,  about 
four  hundred  feet  southwest  of  the  Tompkinsville  steam-boat  land- 
ing, and  directly  in  front  of  the  old  building  known  as  Nautilus 
Hall.  The  surface  of  the  rock  exposed  at  low  tide  is  about  eighty 
feet  wide  by  fifty  feet  long,  at  high  water  mark  the  rock  disappears 
beneath  a  hill  of  drift  some  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  A  little  more 
of  the  same  rock  is  exposed  at  a  point  about  two  hundred  feet 
south  of  the  main  outcrop."  Pegmatite  veins  or  dikes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  mica  schist  formation  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land and  in  places  are  of  considerable  extent. 

Central  Characters. — A  macroscopic  examination  of  typical 
specimens  shows  little  else  than  serpentine.  Usually  a  few  crys- 
tals or  bunches  of  chromite  and  scales  of  talc  and  chlorite  are  vis- 
ible, but  these  minerals  are  relatively  unimportant. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  Pavilion  Hill,  the  rock  is  given  a  special 
character  by  the  inclusions  of  amphibole  crystals,  usually  of  light 
gray  color  and  prismatic  habit.  They  form  a  network  of  interlac- 
ing fibers  which  at  times  entirety  replaces  the  serpentine.  This 
rock  is  also  developed  further  south  near  Grant  City  and  it  is  prob- 
ably present  along  the  entire  eastern  border.  Its  presence  is 
marked  by  sharper  contours  in  the  topography,  the  rock  being 
much  more  resistant  to  erosion  and  weathering  than  serpentine. 

Other  variations  from  the  normal  type  are  represented  by  talc 
and  chlorite  schists,  thin  bands  of  which  accompany  the  trem- 
olite. 

The  color  of  the  serpentine  varies  with  the  amount  of  iron  oxides 
present  and  the  degree  of  weathering  which  it  shows.  Normally, 
it  is  dark-green  or  almost  black  upon  fresh  surfaces.  Weathering  is 
first  manifested  by  oxidation  of  the  iron  constituenb:  which  stain 
the  rock  yellow  or  reddish.  Following  this,  bleaching  effects  are 
noticeable  with  a  decrease  in  hardness.  The  final  product  is  a 
soft,  white,  powdery  mass  much  resembhng  talc.     Specimens  from 

*  "  A  Geoli^ical  History  of  New  York  Island,"  1S43. 

f  N.  L.  Brilton,  Geology  of  Richmond  Co.     School  of  Minks  Quartirly,  li., 

■65. 
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Castleton  Corners  have  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  bronze- 
colored  inclusions  in  a  groundmass  or  very  dark  serpentine. 

A  more  or  less  well  defined  lamination  is  apparent  wherever  the 
rock  has  been  exposed  to  weathering  influences  for  any  length  of 
time.  Pronounced  schistose  types  do  not  occur,  however,  except 
on  the  edges  of  the  area. 

Jointing  is  everywhere  present,  but  it  shows  little  regularity  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  outcrop.  At  Grant  City,  the  most 
marked  system  has  a  nearly  east  and  west  strike  with  a  steep  dip 
of  J0°  to  80°.  Usually  the  rock  is  divided  into  masses  of  irregu  ■ 
lar  size  and  shape  by  the  numerous  joints.  The  surfaces  are 
slickensidcd  and  striated,  showing  that  the  rock  has  been  subjected 
to  pressure.  This  may  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  the  in- 
crease in  bulk  by  alteration  of  the  original  minerals,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  the  intense  crushing  effects  observed  at 
many  of  the  localities  cotild  have  been  produced  by  such  an  agency. 
It  is  noticeable  that  within  the  interior  the  serpentine  is  much  less 
disturbed.  At  Castleton  Corners,  a  faint  parallel  arrangement  of 
the  constituents  is  observable  on  weathered  faces,  but  otherwise 
the  appearance  is  similar  to  that  for  massive  igneous  rock.  The 
strongest  developed  system  of  jointing  here  has  a  N.W.-S.E.  di- 
rection. 

Microscopic  Characters An  examination  of  thin  sections  shows 

that  the  processes  of  alteration  have  been  carried  nearly  to  com- 
pletion. In  the  majority  of  cases  only  secondary  minerals  are 
present,  including  iron  ores,  carbonates,  chlorite  and  talc,  besides 
varieties  of  serpentine  which  are  the  most  important.  Fortunately 
the  characteristic  textures  resulting  from  the  change  of  the  pri- 
mary minerals  to  serpentine  are  often  well  preserved  and  give 
a  clue  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  latter,  when  studied  and  com- 
pared with  the  results  recently  achieved  in  this  petrographic  field. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  types,  microscopically,  is  that  found 
near  Castleton  Corners,  where  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of 
a  building,  the  rock  has  been  exposed  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 
The  precise  locality  is  known  as  "  the  old  Germania  Brewery  site." 
Compared  with  specimens  from  other  parts  of  the  area,  it  has  suf- 
fered very  little  from  secondary  alteration.  Glistening  bronze 
prisms  embedded  in  a  ground  mass  of  dark  serpentine  lend  a 
striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  basic  types  of  gabbros.  The 
prisms  have  a  good  cleavage  parallel  to  the  longer  axis. 
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[[)  thin  section  the  serpentinous  groundmass  breaks  up  into  an 
interwoven  mass  of  fibers  and  plates  sprinkled  with  dust  and  larger 
particles  of  iron  ores.  The  fibers  are  slightly  pleochroic,  yellow 
to  light  green  in  transverse  sections  and  give  low  polarization 
colors  of  the  first  order.  The  prismatic  individuals  are  built 
up  from  serpentine  plates  in  parallel  arrangement,  which  give 
aggregate  extinction.  They  are  also  slightly  pleochroic  and  bi-re- 
fringent.  Their  whole  appearance  is  strikingly  similar  to  bastite, 
and  it  was  suspected  at  first  that  they  were  pseudomorphs  after 
orthorhombic  pyroxene.  Examination  of  fresher  material,  how- 
ever, revealed  included  remnants  of  a  colorless  mineral  whose 
optical  properties  correspond  to  monocUnic  ampMtoU.  The 
prisms  are  of  stocky  habit,  measuring  about  20  ram.  in  length  by 
half  that  or  more  in  width.  Cleavage  is  pronounced  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  while  a  cross  fracture  at  right  angles  is  often  pres- 
ent The  boundaries  in  the  prism  zone  are  sharp,  the  ends,  how- 
ever, irregular  and  feathery,  losing  themselves  in  the  surrounding 
serpentine.  By  alteration  the  amphibole  assumes  a  faint  yellow 
color  from  inclusions  of  serpentine  and  gradually  changes  its  optical 
properties.  The  process  of  serpentinization  is  simple  and  uniform 
in  all  cases.  In  the  first  stages,  minute  veinlets  of  serpentine  are 
developed  along  the  cleavage  planes  of  the  amphibole  at  the  ends. 
From  here  they  gradually  extend  toward  the  center,  at  the  same 
time  reaching  out  into  the  lateral  prisms  and  widening  out  until 
the  crystal  is  entirely  altered.  By  this  process  serpentine  plates 
are  developed  with  un-form  arrangment  parallel  to  the  c  axis  of  the 
amphibole.  In  transverse  sections  the  plates  are  divided  into  two 
sets  which  cross  each  other  at  angles  corresponding  to  the  horn-  ■ 
blende  cleavage.  When  examined  in  convergent  light,  cleavage 
pieces  show  the  emei^ence  of  an  optical  bisectrix  with  large 
axial  angle.  The  serpentiniiation  is  accompanied  by  separation  of 
magnetite  dust. 

A  colorless  monoclinic  pyroxene  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
specimens  from  this  locality.  It  occurs  in  granular  aggregates 
representing  partially  serpentinized  crystals  whose  original  boun- 
daries are  not  distinguishable.  The  high  bi.refringence,  large  angle 
of  extinction  (o°-37'')  and  prismatic  cleavage  renders  its  identifica- 
tion very  easy.  As  with  the  amphibole,  alteration  begins  by  the 
formation  of  serpentine  along  the  edges  and  cleavage  planes- 
When  completed,  a  mass  of  fibers  and  plates  occupies  the  position 
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of  the  former  crystal.  They  show  no  uniform  arrangement  as  a 
rule,  though  within  certain  limits  they  may  be  parallel  or  may  cross 
each  other  at  a  definite  angle.  Very  little  magnetite  is  set  free  by 
the  alteration. 

Chromiu  in  irregular  grains  and  aggregates,  rarely  in  octahedra 
is  quite  abundant  in  all  the  specimens  from  this  locality.  It  is 
usually  quite  opaque  and  difficult  to  distinguish  from  magnetite. 

Chlorite  and  talc  are  persistent  but  not  important  secondary  prod- 
ucts.    Both  minerals  occur  in  thin  blades  which  are  distributed 


Fic.  I.  Serpentine  from  Staten  Island, ibowingputtellj  altered  crjital  of  olivine 
wilh  antomorphic  boDndarJei. 

through  the  serpentine.     Apparently  they  have  been  derived  from 
both  amphibole  and  diopside. 

At  Martling's  Pond,  about  one  mile  northeast  from  Castleton 
Corners,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  serpentine  showing  similar  macro- 
scopic characters  to  that  just  described,  but  with  different  structure 
of  the  ground  mass.  This  peculiarity  is  important  in  that  it  affords 
evidence  of  the  former  presence  of  olivine  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Altered  fragments  and,  in  a  single  case,  a  crystal  of  this  min- 
eral were  also  found  in  some  of  the  freshest  material.  ■  The  crystal 
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(Fig.  I)  shows  the  prtsmaftc  development  with  pyramidal  tcr- 
minatioQS  characteristic  of  olivine,  gives  parallel  extinction  and 
rather  high  polarizing  eflccts.  By  alteration,  the  olivine  yields 
serpentine  fibers  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  reticulate  appear- 
ance to  the  field.  Small  veins  or  threads  of  dark  serpentine  that 
polarizes  quite  strongly  and  contains  abundant  magnetite,  surround 
lighter  areas  of  so  closely  matted  texture  that  they  have  little  effect 
on  polarized  light.  Several  of  these  areas  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether representing  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  an  olivine 


Fig.  3.  Serpeatiae  from  Stateo  Iiland,  completelf  alleied.  The  lighter  ueu 
were  fonnerly  occnpicd  bj  olivine  ciyitals  uid  the  oiiginal  twutidaries  of  the  latter  tre 
still  diiMToible. 

crystal.  This  peculiar  structure  is  conditioned  by  the  processes  of 
alteration  which  begin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  olivine  and  along  the 
lines  of  fracture;  duringthefirst  stages,  the  serpentine  substance  has 
opportunity  to  assume  a  definite  arrangement,  but  later  on  appar- 
ently the  conditions  for  crystallization  are  not  so  favorable.  When 
well  defined,  the  structure  affords  indubitable  proof  of  the  former 
presence  of  olivine.  By  secondary  alteration,  that  is,  by  the  weather- 
ing of  the  serpentine,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  iron  ores,  the  char- 
acters are  gradually  erased,  and  a  homogeneous  mass  results  which 
gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  its  genesis. 
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Pavilion  Hill,  near  Tompkinsville,  affords  the  most  extensive 
outcrop  of  the  rock  and  is  interesting  from  the  variety  of  its  types. 
This  locality  is  on  the  extreme  northeastern  edge  and  not  far 
from  the  pegmatite  granite  described  by  Britton.  The  hill  on 
its  eastern  face  has  a  vtxy  steep  slope  for  some  distance,  and  is 
formed  by  bare  rock.  One  variety  is  a  hard,  dense  mass  of  tre- 
molite  crystals,  thinly  laminated  and  apparently  resting  on  edge. 
Under  the  microscope  it  shows  little  that  is  worthy  of  note,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  thin  needles  of  tremolitc  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  state.  In  close  proximity  is  a  dark,  massive,  completely 
altered  serpentine  that  is  sprinkled  with  silvery  flakes  of  talc  and 
that  contains  chromite  and  magnetite.  This  rock  seems  to  have 
been  derived  largely  from  amphibole  and  olivine  (Fig.  2).  The 
variety  most  commonly  met  is  dark-green  and  nearly  massive.  It 
is  composed  of  serpentine,  talc,  chlorite,  iron  ores  and  tremolite. 

Talc  schist  and  chlorite  schist  are  developed  along  with  the 
tremolite  rock  and  their  association  is  probably  a  genetic  one. 
The  best  exposure  is  at  Grant  City  in  a  shallow  ravine  just  west  of 
King's  Highway.  The  chlorite  forms  a  thin  band  that  is  included 
in  tremolite  schist.  It  has  become  very  soft  and  friable  through 
weathering.  In  thin  section  it  shows  blades  of  low  refracting 
chlorite,  with  almost  no  binding  material.  The  blades  have  strong 
pleochroism,  dark  bluish-green  to  yellow,  and  small  axial  angle. 
The  talc  schist  offers  little  of  interest  from  a  microscopic  stand- 
point, though  its  exact  relation  to  the  serpentine  and  tremolite  rock 
would  be  well  worth  determining.  The  occurrence  of  these  sec- 
ondary phases  of  alteration  on  the  border  of  the  area  naturally 
suggests  an  igneous  contact. 

Chemical  Composition. — The  general  character  of  the  serpentine 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Castle- 
ton  Corners,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodell : 

29.09 
9-9S 
0.52 
14.02 
M-50 
Total  99.97 

From  the  relatively  large  amount  of  ferrous  iron  present,  it  is 
seen  that  the  material  could  have  suffered  but  little  secondary 
alteration.     This  is  in  agreement  also  with  the  percentages  of  water 
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and  carbon  dioxide  Tound.  On  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
water  is  united  in  the  serpentine,  the  proportion  of  this  mineral  to 
the  total  mass  is  about  4  to  5. 

The  Hoboken  Serpentine. 

Geological  Relations. — This  area  lies  about  seven  miles  from  the 

northern  extremity  of  the  Staten  Island  serpentine  and  nearly  in 

its  line  of  strike.     It  forms  a  low,  oval  prominence  known  as  Castle 

Point  that  reaches  slightly  out  into  the  Hudson  River.     The  cast- 


FiG.  3.  ScTpcDtine  frotn  Hoboken,  a  UrnctnTelesi  nuM  of  •CTpentiiie  fibre*, 
ern  edge  has  been  cut  away  by  blasting  and  the  rock  is  exposed 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  highest  point  of  the 
prominence  is  some  60  or  70  feet  above  the  river,  but  a  sharp  slope 
on  all  sides  soon  carries  it  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  deposits 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  high-water  mark.  Cook 
mentions  that  the  rock  was  found  by  drilling  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  exposed  area  at  a  depth  of  175  feet.  The  geo- 
logical position  of  the  mass  is  similar  to  that  of  Staten  Island, 
being  in  contact  with  gneiss  on  the  east  and  overlain  by  Triassic 
sandstone  on  the  west. 

General  Characters. — In  general  appearance   the  serpentine  re- 
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sembles  that  found  at  some  of  the  localities  on  Staten  Island.  It  is 
usually  light  green  in  color,  rather  soft  and  of  granular  texture. 
Evidence  of  disturbance  is  shown  by  the  frequent  and  irregular 
jointing,  which  gives  it  a  brecciated  appearance  and  in  the  slicken- 
sided  surfaces.  The  joint- fissures  are  frequently  filled  with  vein 
serpentine  and  the  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  film  of  carbonates. 
Octahedra  and  aggregates  of  chromite  are  abundant. 

The  rock  is  thoroughly  serpcntinized  throughout.  No  traces  of 
the  original  silicates  could  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  exposure. 

Microscopic  Characters. — Microscopically,  the  serpentine  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  more  altered  types  of  Staten  Island,  particularly  those 
occurring  near  Grant  City  and  northward.  It  is  composed  of  fibers 
and  blades  in  irregular  or  approximately  parallel  arrangement, 
but  without  any  of  the  well-defined  structures  described  in  the 
previous  pages  (Fig.  3).  The  fibers  are  sometimes  strongly 
pleochroic  and  show  a  change  of  color  that  suggests  chlorite, 
ranging  from  dark  green  with  a  bluish  tint  to  yellow.  A  partial 
alteration  to  this  mineral  in  such  cases  appears  probable.  The 
bladed  variety  gives  a  biaxial  interference  figure  in  convergent 
light  with  a  variable  axial  angle. 

A  peculiar  microscopic  feature  is  the  presence  of  colorless,  low- 
polarizing  bands,  which  cut  across  the  field  in  continuous  lines  in- 
dependently of  the  arrangement  of  the  serpentine  units.  Their 
bleached  appearance  suggests  that  they  may  represent  the  course 
taken  by  percolating  waters. 

Carbonates  (comprising  both  dolomite  and  calcite)  are  always 
in  evidence.  They  exhibit  no  crystal  form,  being  usually  in 
rounded  granules  enclosed  in  serpentine.  They  also  fill  small  fis- 
aues.  Chromite  is  rather  more  abundant  than  in  the  Staten  Is- 
land specimens.  It  is  perfectly  fresh  and  exhibits  the  usual  me- 
tallic lustre  and  crystal  form. 

Talc  and  chlorite  with  small  amounts  of  iron  ores  comprise  the 
the  remaining  components  and  call  for  no  special  comment. 

Ckeitdcal  Composition. — The  similarity  to  the  rock  of  Staten  Is- 
land is  well  shown  by  an  analysis  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodell. 
SiO,  36.90  MgO        23.75 

At,0,  1,29  CaO         15-53 

Fe,0  S-79  H,0         13.14 

Cr,0,  0.45  

FeO  1.46  Total       98.31 

( To  be  continued.') 
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[CoDtribations  from  the  Geological  Department  of  Colnmbia  Univenltj,  Vol.  IX.,  TIo. 
76:  School  OF  Minks  Qiiartbrlv,  Vol.  XXli.,  No.  3,  pp.  31810  319;  1901.] 

THE   SILURIC    FAUNA    NEAR    BATESVILLE, 
ARKANSAS. 

Part  I.    Geological  Relations. 
By  gilbert  van  ingen. 

(Text  ngares  l-i). 

[Investigation  proteeated  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Jihn   Strong  Nevbenj 
Fond  of  the  Conncil  of  the  Scientilic  AUianee  of  New  York.  ] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  under  J.  C, 
Branner  showed,  among  many  other  results  of  interest,  the 
presence  in  the  vicinity  of  Batesville,  Independence  county,  of  a 
series  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestones  of  Middle  Paleozoic  age. 
Specimens  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  from  these  limestones  were,  in 
1890,  submitted  for  examination  to  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams, 
then  at  Cornell  University,  and  were  recognized  as  representing 
two  distinct  faunas;  one  of  Ordovicic  age,  the  other  of  Siluric age. 
More  material  was  obtained  in  1 89 1  by  Mr.  Stuart  Weller  and  sent 
to  Professor  Williams.  The  latter  material  was  prepared  and 
studied  by  the  author  of  the  present  paper  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  special  studies  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Williams- 
A  list  of  the  fauna  contained  in  the  limestone  at  St.  Clair  spring 
was  then  prepared,  and  it  proved  to  contain  upwards  of  seventy- 
five  species,  of  which  number  a  large  proportion  was  recognized 
as  having  been  described  from  the  Clinton- Niagara  faunas  of  Neiv 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Tennessee. 

The  results  of  that  preliminary  study  of  the  collections  sent  to 
Professor  Williams  have  been  in  part  published  in  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  (Refs.  Branner,  1889: 
Penrose,  1891  ;  Hopkins,  1893),  and  in  a  paper  entitled, — "  On  the 
Age  of  the  Manganese  Beds  of  the  Batesville  Region  of  Ar- 
kansas," by  Professor  Williams  (1894).     In  these  earlier  publica- 
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tions  the  authors  confine  their  remarks  to  discussions  of  the 
physical  characters  and  geological  agesot  the  different  formations, 
giving  only  a  few  short  lists  of  the  contained  fossils.  The  earlier 
statements  regarding  the  Ordovicic  and  Siluric  faunas  (Penrose, 
1 891,  and  Hopkins,  1893)  were  somewhat  indefinite  and  confusing. 
This  uncertainty  was  cleared  up  by  Professor  Williams'  analysis  of 
the  faunas,  in  which  the  distinctness  of  the  two  faunas,  Ordovicic 
and  Siluric,  was  fully  demonstrated. 

In  a  volume  of  the  Arkansas  Geological  Survey  soon  to  appear. 
Professor  Williams  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  Paleozoic  Faunas  of 
Northern  Arkansas,"  the  page  proofs  of  which  we  have  very  kindly 
been  permitted  to  consult.  In  this  paper  Professor  Williams  re- 
views the  work  done  on  the  Paleozoic  faunas  of  northern  Arkansas, 
gives  lists  of  all  the  collections  sent  in  by  the  different  field  parties, 
enumerates  the  species  constituting  the  several  faunas  represented 
in  those  collections,  and  from  the  study  of  these  faunas  straightens 
out  the  nomenclature  and  discusses  the  stratigraphic  positions  and 
relationships  of  the  various  formations.  On  pp.  286-288  of  this 
report  is  given  a  numbered  list  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  fauna  from 
St.  Clair  spring  (437-Az  of  our  notes),  in  which  list  69  species  are 
named.  On  page  289  are  brief  notes  on  a  few  of  the  species ;  but 
beyond  these  there  are  no  observations  on  the  particular  expres- 
sions presented  by  the  individuals  of  this  fauna.  The  names  em- 
ployed in  this  list  will  in  a  few  cases  need  correction  in  the  light  of 
the  larger  collections  and  more  perfect  material  now  in  our  hands. 
When  this  may  be  necessary  reference  will  be  made  to  the  above- 
mentioned  list,  using  the  numbers  there  applied  to  the  particular 
species  under  discussion. 

Further  collections  from  these  formations  were  made  in  1896  by 
the  author  of  the  present  paper  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Weller  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  spent  two  weeks  at  Batesville 
collecting  from  the  many  prolific  fossil  localities  in  that  vicinity. 
These  later  collections  are  especially  rich  in  the  fossils  of  the  Siluric 
limestone  at  St.  Clair  Spring,  and  as  the  elaboration  of  this  mate- 
rial has  brought  to  light  several  points  of  interest  and  also  a  number 
of  species  new  to  the  Niagaran  fauna  of  the  North  American  prov- 
ince, it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  describe  and  illustrate  the 
entire  fauna  from  that  and  a  neighboring  locality.  The  present 
section  on  the  geological  relations  will  be  followed  by  a  second  part 
dealing  with  the  Crustacea,  and  that  by  others  on  the  remaining 
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Polk  Bayou     StOair        Carbomc 


Fig.  I.  Sketch  mip  showing  (he  distribution  of  the  Ordoricic  and  Silnric  form*' 
lions,  and  the  localitie*,  indicated  bjr  numbert,  from  which  collectimt  were  secured  in 
the  vicinitj  of  Bitesville,  Arkansai. 
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classes  of  organisms,  and  the  correlation  of  this  fauna  with  olher 
Siluric  faunas  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  term  Siluric  is  employed  in  this  paper  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Clarke  and  Schuchert  (1899),  embracing  all  the 
formations  between  the  Richmond  beds  of  the  Ordovicic  and  the 
Coeymans  limestone  (Lower  Pentamerus)  of  the  Helderbergian 
group  of  the  New  York  series. 

The  material  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  is  :n  the  collection 
of  the  Department  of  Geology  of  Columbia  University ;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  on  which  it  was  secured  having  been  largely  de- 
frayed by  the  appropriation  for  the  Summer  School  of  Geology  of 
this  university. 

The  author  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to 
the  following  gentlemen  :  To  his  esteemed  former  instructor  Pro- 
fessor Henry  S.  Williams,  of  Ya!e  University,  who  in  1890-1892 
kindly  permitted  the  author  to  prepare  and  study  the  collections 
submitted  by  the  Arkansas  geologists ;  to  Mr.  Stuart  Weller,  his 
companion  in  the  field,  for  assistance  in  collecting  and  for  the  loan 
of  several  specimens  from  the  University  of  Chicago  collections ;  to 
Professor  R.  P.  Whitfield,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  for  the  critical  examination  of  several  of  the  supposedly 
new  species ;  and  to  Professor  J.  F.  Kemp  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  made  possible  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

GEOLOGICAL  RELATIONS. 

.The  material  described  in  the  following  pages  was  obtained  from 
two  localities  north  of  Batesville,  Arkansas.  Both  of  these  locali- 
ties are  indicated  on  the  geological  map,  Batesville  sheet,  issued 
with  the  report  on  manganese  by  Penrose  (Penrose,  i89i),and  on 
the  revised  edition  of  the  same  map  issued  with  the  report  on  the 
marbles  by  Hopkins  (Hopkins,  1893).  The  sketch  map.  Fig.  i, 
page  320,  accompanying  this  article  is  based  upon  that  issued  with 
the  Penrose  report  on  manganese.  The  locality  that  yielded  the 
larger  amount  of  the  material  is  St.  Clair  Spring,  on  the  Hickory 
Valley  road,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Batesville.  This  locality 
is  No.  437-Az  of  the  Columbia  University  Geological  Survey  sta- 
tions, and  1340-A  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  stations 
listed  in  the  recent  report  on  the  Paleozoic  formations  of  northern 
Arkansas  by  Williams  (1901,  pp.  285-286)  The  second  locality 
where  the  Siluric  fauna  was  studied  is  the  abandoned  Cason  Man- 
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GANESE  Mine,  No.  436-C,  which  is  in  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  34,  township  14  north,  range  6  west;  about  three  miles 
northwest  of  Batesville,  and  about  four  miles  southwest  of  the  St. 
Clair  spring  outcrop.  At  both  places  the  Siluric  fauna  is  found  in 
a  very  crystalline  limestone,  of  massive  bedding,  and  of  light 
gray,  white,  or  pink  color. 

The  Section  at  the  Cason  Mine,  436-C. 

This  locality  was  the  only  one  visited  by  us  where  the  Siluric 
limestone,  with  its  characteristic  fauna,  is  to  be  seen  lying  above  the 
Ordovicic  limestone,  with  the  manganese  bearing  Cason  shale  in- 
tervening. The  section  at  this  point  has  been  described,  as  respects 
its  general  features,  by  Penrose  (1891,  p.  215^220);  by  HoPitiKS 
(1893,  p,  225);  and  by  Williams  (1894,  p.  327;  and  1901,  pp. 
296-299). 

The  mine  is  on  a  hillside  in  a  gully  that  opens  into  the  valley  of 
Miller  creek,  and  is  situated  in  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  34. 
township  14  north,  range  6  west.  The  opening  is  an  "  old  pros- 
pect pit"  referred  to  by  Penrose  (1891,  p.  220),  which  is  said  by 
him  "  to  have  been  sunk  into  the  deposit  for  20  feet  without  reach- 
ing the  bottom."  The  pit  was  found  by  us  to  be  filled  nearl>'  to 
the  top  by  wash  from  the  hillside.  This  thickness,  20  feet  or  more, 
given  to  the  Cason  shale,  the  "  deposit "  referred  to,  is  more  than 
twice  the  actual  thickness  as  determined  by  us.  The  mouth  of  the 
pit  is  in  the  Siluric  limestone  just  above  its  base,  and  about  six 
feet  of  the  Cason  shale  show  in  the  pit.  Just  below  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  opening,  and  ten  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
Siluric  limestone,  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone  of  Ordovicic  age. 
This  restricts  the  maximum  possible  thickness  of  the  Cason  shale 
at  this  point  to  ten  feet. 

The  outcrop  of  coarsely  crystalline  limestone,  436-Ci  mentioned 
above,  showing  on  the  hillside  below  the  opening  of  the  pit,  is 
about  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  Its  age  is  considered  to  be  Ordo- 
vicic and  of  a  somewhat  higher  horizon  than  that  containing  the 
Rhynchotkema  capax  fauna  (436-Bl)  at  the  ford  of  Polk  Bayou, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  Cason  mine,  which  tauna  has  recently 
been  listed  by  Williams  (1901,  p.  279).  Unfortunately  for  care- 
ful correlative  purposes,  no  fossils  were  found  in  this  limestone  at 
the  Cason  mine,  and  the  determination  of  its  age  as  Ordovicic  was 
made  entirely  on  its  lithological  characteristics,  which  are  the  same 
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as  those  of  the  Folk  Bayou  limestone  (436--B1),  and  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Siluric  limestone ;  the  former  being  a  "  sugar 
rock  "  and  less  compact  than  the  latter. 

In  the  prospect  pit  and  extending  downward  to  a  level  that  is 
about  four  feet  above  that  of  the  Ordovicic  limestone  exposed  on 
the  hillside  is  a  brown  shale,  436-C3.  This  is  the  Cason  shale  of 
Williams  (1894,  p.  328;  and  1901,  pp.  296-299),  the  characters 
of  which  have  been  described  by  Penrose  (1891,  pp.  219-220), 
and  the  microscopic  structure  of  which,  determined  by  Wolff,  is 
given  in  the  same  report  (1891,  p.  170).  Some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the  manganese  concre- 
tions contained  in  the  Cason  shale,  not  incorporated  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  that  deposit  furnished  by  Penrose  and  Williams,  were 
observed  by  the  present  writer. 

This  Cason  shale  is,  as  stated  above,  approximately  ten  feet 
thick.  Its  base  was  not  seen,  because  of  the  filUng  of  the  pit  by 
surface  wash.  The  lowest  part  seen  was  a  rather  soft,  incoherent, 
chocolate- brown  shale,  of  irregular  stratification,  with  some  frag- 
mentary fossils,  and  full  of  flattened  manganese  concretions.  These 
concretions  vary  in  size  up  to  three  inches  in  length,  though  the 
greater  number  are  between  one  and  two  inches.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  lowest  visible  layers  of  the  shale,  and  become  less 
abundant  in  the  superjacent  layers,  as  the  shale  loses  its  arenaceous 
facies  and  assumes  the  calcareous  facies  of  the  overlying  Siluric 
limestone.  The  color  and  arenaceouif  character  of  the  shale  change 
gradually  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  layers.  The  color  varies 
from  a  dark  chocolate-brown,  through  dirty  yellow,  to  cream,  pink 
and  gray,  as  the  rock  changes  from  a  soft  shale  to  a  compact  lime- 
stone that  merges  into  the  overlying  limestone,  426-C3.  The 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  intercalation  of  thin  seams  of 
limestone  which  gradually  become  thicker  and  finally  entirely  re- 
place the  diminishing  thicknesses  of  the  shale.  This  change  from 
the  shaly  facies  to  the  calcareous  facies  is  so  gradual  that  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  two  beds  can  with  difficulty  be  decided  upon. 
I  have  taken  the  boundary  line  at  the  top  of  the  highest  bed  con- 
taining well  developed  nodules  of  manganese,  whatever  their  size. 

A  lull  series  of  specimens  of  the  rock  and  manganese  concretions 
was  collected  from  every  few  inches  of  the  Cason  shale,  which 
specimens  showed  well  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore. 
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The  manganese  seems  to  be  here  in  the  original  form  in  which 
it  was  accumulated,  enclosed  in  a  mud  or  clay  that  was  probably 
the  residual  soil  resulting  from  the  subaerial  erosion  of  the  Ordo- 
vicic  limestone.  Such  erosion  took  place  during  a  portion  of  late 
Ordovicic  and  early  Siluric  time,  when  the  Ordovicic  limestones 
already  deposited  had  been  elevated  above  sea  level.  For  some 
notes  on  the  elevation  of  the  continents  during  this  time,  see 
Wellcr's  paper  on  the  epi-continental  nature  of  the  Siluric  sea 
{Weller,  1898);  also  Weller  (1900,  pp.  12-22);  and  Williams 
(1901,  pp.  295-301).  The  manganese  ore  found  in  place  in  the 
Cason  shale  at  the  Cason  mine  proved  to  be  non-marketable  be- 
cause of  its  high  percentage  of  contained  phosphorus  (Penrose, 
1891,  p.  221),  which  fact  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  workings 
there.     The  marketable  ore,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  in  all 


Fig,  3.  Diagram  illustrating  the  reUtioni  of  the  various  geological  formalions  to 
each  other,  and  lo  the  deposits  of  good  and  non-marketable  manganese  ore.  Not 
drawn  to  scale. 

cases  restricted  to  the  recrystallized  ore  which,  after  erosion,  has 
been  accumulated  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  residual  clay  that 
fills  depressions  in  the  eroded  Ordovicic  limestone.  Residual  clays 
filling  depressions  in  the  Siluric  limestonealone,  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  to  be  lacking  in  manganese  ore.  It  is  only  when  the 
erosion  has  been  so  long  continued  as  to  have  formed  hollows 
below  the  level  of  the  Cason  shale,  and  the  drainage  has  been  of 
such  nature  as  to  permit  of  little  transportation  of  the  eroded 
material,  that  the  marketable  non -phosphorus-bearing  ore  is  found, 
recrystallized,  and  forming  large  irregular  masses  in  the  residual 
clay. 

A  suite  of  carefully  selected  specimens  of  the  Cason  shale  rocks 
should  be  submitted  to  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis,  with 
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a  view  to  ascertaining  the  exact  conditions  under  which  this  man- 
ganese bearing  shale  was  deposited.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  the 
author's  opinion  that  the  shale  was  formed  during  a  period  of  ter- 
restrial conditions,  but  whettier  the  place  of  deposition  was  upon 
land,  in  fresh  water,  or  in  sea-coast  swamps  or  deltas,  cannot  at 
present  be  determined.  For  some  observations  on  the  various 
modes  of  deposition  of  manganese  ores  the  reader  should  consult 
the  admirable  statement  by  Penrose  (i8()i,  pp.  550-569);  also 
Williams  (1894,  p.  329Y 

Certain  or  the  (acts  stated  above  indicate  that  the  Cason  shale 
should  be  considered  as  of  Siluric  age,  and  as  representing  the 
very  earliest  portion  of  Siluric  time,  during  which  land  conditions 
existed  over  this  part  of  the  Arkansas  region. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  Cason  shale  are  all  in  a  very  fragmen- 
tary state,  and  occur  only  in  the  upper  portions,  after  the  thin  seams 
of  limestone  begin  to  be  intercalated  with  the  shale ;  in  other 
v\ords  after  the  commencement  of  marine  deposition.  Only  one 
specimen  at  all  recognizable  was  found  by  us,  that  a  species  of 
Straparollus  of  uncertain  specific  identity,  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  shale  bed. 

Professor  Williams  { 1901 ,  pp.  297-299)  presents  some  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  Siluric  age  of  the  Cason  shale,  derived  from  the 
examination  of  specimens  furnished  by  the  Arkansas  geologists. 
As  suggested  by  Professor  Williams,  the  specimen  No.  31  is  prob- 
ably a  loose  fragment  derived  from  the  limestone  that  lies  above 
the  shale  bed.  The  two  species  cited  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Siluric  limestone.  The  evidence  from  the  next  specimen.  No.  32, 
is  of  value,  since  the  specimen  is  without  doubt  derived  from  the 
shale  itself,  as  is  indicated  by  "  the  concretionary-like  buttons  or 
pellets."  The  presence  in  this  specimen  of  Plectambonites  seri- 
ceus  iNTERMEDius,  Ringueberg  and  Atbypina  disparilis  Hall  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  part  of  the  deposit  as  of  Siluric  age,  and  more 
particularly,  as  stated  by  Professor  Williams,  of  early  Siluric  age. 
The  exact  portion  of  the  Cason  shale  form  which  this  specimen 
was  obtained  is,  however,  unknown  though  it  in  all  probability 
came  from  the  upper  layers. 

The  Siluric  limestone,  4a6-C3,  that  overlies  the  Cason  shale,  is 
seen  on  the  hillside  above  the  pit.  About  twenty  feet  in  thickness 
was  exposed,  and  other  outcrops  further  up  the  hillside,  but  not 
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examined  by  us,  indicate  a  total  thickness  of  over  lOO  feet  for  this 
formation.  The  rock  is  a  compact  crystalline  limestone,  of  gray 
or  pink  color.  Thelowcr  part,  just  above  the  Cason  shale,  is  thinly 
bedded,  and  stained  with  the  chocolate- brown  and  yellow  of  the 
manganese,  but  contains  no  manganese  concretions.  Higher  up 
this  lormation  is  a  heavily  bedded,  pure  limestone,  with  occasional 
bands  containing  crinoidal  fragments  and  other  organic  remains. 
The  collection  of  fossils  secured  from  this  bed,  436-C3,  was  from 
such  a  fossiliferous  band  about  twelve  feet  above  the  base,  and  was 
not  as  large  as  might  be  desired.  The  contained  fauna  is  about 
the  same  as  that  from  the  St.  Clair  spring  locality,  437— Al,  though 
not  so  large  in  point  of  number  of  species.  Certain  topographic 
facts  indicate  that  the  horizon  of  this  436-C3  fauna  is  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  437-Al  at  St.  Clair  spring,  though  more  care- 
ful work  will  be  necessary  to  determine  this  point, 

St.  Claik  Spring,  437-Ai. 

The  particular  point  from  which  ourSiluric  fossils  were  obtained 
in  this  neighborhood  is  a  small  gully  in  the  hillside  just  back 
(east)  of  the  St.  Clair  spring  on  Miller  creek,  at  the  cast  side  of 
the  road  from  Batesville  to  Hickory  Valley,  and  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Batesville.  This  locality  is  described  by  Penrose  (1S91, 
p.  134},  Hopkins  (1893,  p.  234);  and  the  fauna  from  which  is  briefly 
noticed  by  Williams  {1S94,  pp.  330-331),  and  again  in  greater 
detail  by  the  latter  author  (1901,  pp.  286-288). 

The  Siluric  limestone  is  here  exposed  in  an  escarpment  that  ex- 
tends along  the  westerly  face  of  the  ridge  that  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  of  Miller  creek.  Just  back  of  the  St.  Clair 
spring  is  a  small  gully,  and  in  this  gully  was  collected  our  material 
from  the  large  blocks  that  had  become  loosened  from  the  fifteen 
foot  escarpment  of  the  limestone.  The  only  rock  seen  in  place  in 
this  gully  above  the  point  where  our  material  was  obtained  was 
the  single  bed,  427-Al,  of  Siluric  limestone  ;  and  as  our  collections 
were  carefully  made  from  loose  masses  very  little  removed  from 
the  parent  ledge,  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  material  containing 
representatives  of  any  other  fauna  than  that  of  the  Siluric  lime- 
stone. The  lower  portions  of  both  gully  and  hillside  are  covered 
by  talus  and  residual  soil  so  that  the  underlying  formations  can 
not  be  seen. 

The  bed  in  question  is  a  massive,  crystalline,  pure  limestone ; 
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abundantly  fossiljferous.  In  color  the  rock  varies  from  gray  to 
white  and  pink.  Solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  failed  to  show  (he 
presence  of  any  grains  of  quartz  or  flakes  of  mica.  The  only 
particles  found,  as  residue  after  solution,  were  small  ocherous 
masses  that  resembled  oxidized  iron  pyrites.  These  facts  may  be 
taken  as  indication  that  the  rock  had  its  origin  in  a  marine  basin, 
the  waters  of  which  were  quite  free  from  terriginous  sediments. 
In  many  places  the  rock  is  an  aggregate  of  crinoidal  fragments, 
and  then  presents  on  its  freshly  broken  surface  the  sparkling  ap- 
pearance of  a  metamorphic  marble,  due  to  the  cleavf^c  faces  of 
the  calcite  in  the  crinoid  fragments.  In  other  restricted  portions 
the  matrix  is  almost  pure  white  calcite.  In  the  latter  event  the 
contained  fossils  are  found  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  pres- 
ervation ;  the  brachiopods  having  usually  both  valves  in  articula- 
tion. A  species  of  Cokocardium  (sub-gen.  Rhifidocaroiuh, 
Fischer,  1887}  with  a  broadly  winged  carina  on  each  valve  has 
usually  the  two  valves  united.  There  are  few  shells  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  water-worn  or  crushed;  such  imperfections 
as  have  been  observed  being  due  to  the  recrystallization  of  the 
calcite.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  waters  in  which  this 
fauna  lived  and  flourished  were  rather  quiet  and  free  from  any  cur- 
rents of  a  strength  sufficient  to  transport  along  the  bottom  the 
hard  parts  of  the  dead  organisms.  The  trilobites  of  this  fauna  are 
in  all  cases  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  as  the  specimens  are  the 
cast-off  and  dismembered  moults  that  have  fallen  to  the  bottom. 

A  still  unexplained  peculiarity  of  the  distribution  of  triiobite 
fragments  is  well  exhibited  in  this  limestone.  Some  portions  hold 
large  numbers  of  the  cranidia  of  Iu.«nus,  while  the  pygidia  are 
found  more  abundantly  in  other  portions.  Of  Ceraukus  the 
cephala  are  abundant ;  the  pygidia  rare.  Of  Dalhanites  both  the 
cephala  and  the  pygidia  are  found  together  in  about  equal  num- 
bers, while  fragments  of  the  thorax  are  rare.  Lichas  is  represented 
by  abundant  pygidia  and  by  few  cephala:  Arges,  an  allied  form, 
presenting  the  opposite  proportion.  So  little  is  known  of  the 
moulting  habits  of  modern  Crustacea  that  almost  no  assistance  can 
be  had  from  that  source  in  the  atiempt  to  explain  this  irn-gular 
distribution  of  the  separate  elements  of  the  triiobite  tests. 

Another  feature  of  considerable  interest  is  the  small  size  ot  many 
of  the  species  constituting  the  fauna;  reminding  one  of  the  depau- 
perate St.  Louis  fauna  of  Spergen  Hill,  and  the  sub-Carboniferous 
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fauna  of  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  Among  our  Siluric  fauna  the 
brachiopods  are  especially  noticeable  on  account  of  the  small  size 
of  all  their  species ;  which  are  only  a  third  or  half  the  size  attained 
by  the  same  species  at  Waldron,  Indiana;  and  the  Wisconsin,  and 
New  York  localities  of  the  Niagaran  shales  and  limestones.  Some 
genera  of  the  trilobites  are  represented  by  specimens  of  normal 
size,  comparing  favorably  with  those  from  the  other  localities ;  and 
with  these  are  associated  great  numbers  of  smaller  specimens  of 
young  individuals.  Ill-enus,  Bronteu^,  Dalmanites,  Ceraurl's 
are  of  this  category.  The  PRtETiD-E,  Acidaspid«,  Lichadid«, 
Ampyx,  are  all  of  small  sire.  The  Gastropoda  are  all  small,  so  also 
are  the  Lamellibranchiata  and  Cephalopoda.  No  explanation  for 
this  decrease  in  size  of  the  species  of  a  fauna  will  be  here  attempted, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  the  detailed  study  of  the  species  may  af- 
ford some  clue  to  the  probable  cause. 
Columbia  Universitv,  March  14,  1901. 
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A    METHOD   OF  CYCLIC   ANALYSIS   OF   HEAT 
ENGINES.* 

Bv  CHARLES   E.   LUCKE.   MS. 

Cycle  II. 
Let  Fig.  9  be  the  P.  V.  and  Fig.  10  the  Of  diagram  of  this 
cycle, 

CYCLE  I 


In  the  compression  cycles  the  volume  ratio  -"  will  enter  into 
many  of  our  formulae  and  we  will  find  it  convenient  to  write 


"  CoDtiinicd  fhmi  p&ge  35a,  Vol.  ; 
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The  compression  is  adiabatic,  hence 

/.-/.(y-zj^  (■) 

During  addition  of  heat  7'^  »  v^  and  therefore 


If  we  write  -J.  ^\  -f-  -^  A.  »  Jf  as  in  the  previous  cycle  we  get 

f,-P,X-pyx  (i) 

T,=  T^-'X.  (4) 
Adiabatic  expansion  gives 

v,-v,(^Jlf)^  =  vjx\  ^^px)  ~vy^.  (5) 

T.=  T '"-^  =  T X'y .  (6) 
Applying  the  perfect  gas  law 


A''. 

-X, 

A" 

p.rK 
r.r-i' 

P." 

_  p.rx^. 

T.Xi 
The  heat  discharged 

H.  -  C,(7-,  -  7-J  =  C,T,(Xr-  I). 
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The  work  done  is 

w-H^-H,  =  H,-c;r,{x\-i)  (8) 


(9) 
(10) 


•«»-C.log.X  (12) 

R,-t.~t.-Plrx-i)  (14) 

r- 1)  '■" 

Cycle  II, 

Sjinfaol.  FonnuU  as  Pint  Denved.  Foimula  Reduced. 

A a(^;)' /J' 

^i ;  (r  arbitrary) — 

T, T.(^y" Tr^' 

p. At-' f'i'^ 
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^. ^.(■  +  -^/j ^'^ 

P, A A 

- '^(J)' :-^- 

T, r/' TJCi 

H, Q?"j-  T,) c,r.(J'»-o 

If H,-H, //,  -  C,  r.(X  r  -  I) 

//, //, 

^^ e/j  —  v^ ^o(-^^  ~"  •) 


M.E.,^ yf ^^^^(^:-) 

„.(x.-i) 

^. C,  log.  I- C.  log.  X 


R, A-/. A(!^''^-  ■) 


.  TXSf'X-  I) 
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Cycle  II.  A. 
Let  Fig.  II  be  the  P.  V.  and  Fig.  12  the  < 
cyde, 

CYCLE  lA. 


'  diagram  ibr  the 


Then  we  have,  ; 


2  the  compression  is  as  in  Cycle  II., 


(■) 


p,-pj^' 

(2) 

T,-T,r-'. 

(3) 

Also  for  C  the  heat  addition  being  as  before 

'",  =  ^». 

(4) 

/,,  =  p,X-/,jyX. 

(S) 

T,  -  T,X-  Zy-' X. 

(6) 

The  point  D  lies  arbitrarily  between  C  and  the  atmospheric  line 
on  the  adiabatic. 

From  this  point  we  will  consider  two  cases :    I ",  the  general 
where  v^  is  greater  than  v^,  and   2°,   a  particular  case  where 
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v^>v^  mAp^>p, 

Then  we  have 

A-/.^(y' 

(8) 

T.-Tr-'x{::^y 

■••^-^.-(^:r 

(9) 

".=". 

(.0) 

p.- p. 

(■■) 

p:-p.x       {«)■ 


(9') 


(lO'j 


■■■^.-^. 

^ 

(12) 

Apply  the  perfect 

gas  law 

A". 

r. 

-J?. 

A-". 

pr". 

r. 

~  Tj-:-',  - 

A". 

pr^--. 

T 

~  Tjr-'Xr 

..  --(::)' 

7'j 

"-'-^m 

"" 

A".      A"„ 

/;. 

Pj^t  A^".  r, 

t;  ~  Tx  ~  • 
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Heat  is  abstracted  as  follows  : 

ff,-C.(.T,-T,)  •         Hi-CXT.-n      (13') 

(13) 

+  c,(7;-r.)       '1  -c.rj^-i]. 

The  work  is  given  by 

(.4)1 
Volume  range  is 


R  =v,^  V.  =  V, 


-7    (15)   K'-^:-^.-''.(^-'j)  ("SO 
iV  w  ^  w 

M.E.P._/^  _/ (.6)1      M.E.P._/— (16') 

"     r         I  Mr' 

Entropy  range  is  the  same  for  both  cases, 

R^  =  C,  log,  ^  =  C,  log,  X  (17) 

Mean  of  mean  temperatures  of  heat  addition  and  abstraction, 
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M.E.T.' 


M.E.T._^(-'^-') 

"  2  if,  log.  ^ 

-^.-■(^■) 

C.  log.  -f 
Pressure  range  is  same  for  both  cases 

■■■R,-f.~p.-pJrx~i). 

Mean  effective  volume 
W 


(■8) 


(■9) 


Temperature  range  is  also  the  same  for  both 

RT-T,-T,-T,{r-'X-t)  (2.) 

Cycle  II.  B. 
Let  Fig.  13  and  Fig.  14  be  the  P.V.  and  Oip  diagram  respec- 
tively of  the  cycle. 

CYCLE  re 


p       c 
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Assume  same  results  as  before  up  to  the  point  c.     Take  p^ 
something  less  than  atmosphere,  i.  e., 

A>A>0-  (■) 

Then 

And 

Through  D  and  a  point  E  whose  volume  is  greater  than  the  orig- 
inal we  have  an  isothermal 

T-T. 

(4) 

•    'A  •  -ypj  p. 

Hence 

.=<.-'(;:)''^  « 

A- A  (6) 

Apply  the  perfect  gas  law  to  the  points  . 

A".      „ 
A".     P.'.V      o 
A".       Ar'l'',.  _  „ 


A'^        _A".A'-*'' 

'^"^^^(JFa' 

A". A,°.^'(A,)' 

^"^^'(;'mA)'; 


.  --S 
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During  the  isothermal  compression  heat  must  be  abstracted,  the 
amount  can  best  be  calculated  by  Of  coordinates.  Call  this 
amount  m,  then, 


But 

and 


=-  {f,  -  9,)  -  {9.  -  f  J 

T 
=  C,  log^  -'  =-  £7,  log,  X, 


Besides  this  amount  m  we  must  abstract  a  quantity  C^(7^—  T^ 
isopiestically,  whence 

W-H,-  H^  (8) 

"-'-%  (9) 

The  volume  range  is 

(10) 


ir  nv 


■.[-(i)'-;i. 
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M--=Mfi^1). 

(12) 

"r-f.-P.-fXrTX-f, 

(■3) 

""■^"■'Jmx^j 

(■4) 

R,-,  TJJjy~'X-  I)  as  for  II. 

(■5) 

Cyco;  II.  C. 
Let  Fig.  IS  be  the  P.V.  and  Fig,  i6  the  Of  diagrams  of  the 
cycle. 


All  values  for  the  compression  and  heat  addition  found  in  Cycle 
II.  may  here  be  assumed.  The  point  D  lies  at  the  intersection  of 
two  curves,  one  an  adiabatic  through  C,  the  other  an  isothermal 
through  A  and  the  relations  can  be  written.  From  the  adiabatic 
relation 


From  the  isothermal  relation 


Equating  we  get 


-i^'-i 
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X^X")' 

■    't. 

■P.-    '-\- 

t.x^'-- 

This  is  the  pressure  at  which  the  intersection  will  take  place. 
By  substitution  we  get 

V.-V,X^-i  (2) 

T.-T,  (3) 

Applying  the  perfect  gas  law  to  D 

r,  ^      -'.        ="   y.    =/*:. 

All  the  heat  is  abstracted  at  constant  temperature  during  the 
compression  D  to  A.  The  entropy  range  is  evidently  the  same  as 
for  heat  addition  and  this  is 

^f  =  C,  log,  X  (4) 

whence 

^,  =  K(f,  -  f„)  =  T^C.  log.  A-  (5) 

work 

W-  ^t-H,=  H,-  T^C,  log.  X  (6) 

£_,-^'_,--''-^-.'°S-^  (7) 


M.E.T. . 


,;//,  +  Af\  /Af,  +  7-.C.  \oz,_X\ 

;e._,.,_,.._=..[xA_  j-]  (9) 
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Ii.  =  P.-P,-pXrX-X^-,-\  (II) 

Rt— T.iY'-^X -  I)     as  before  (13) 


Cycle  II.     C. 

Symbol.  Faimula  aa  first  derived.  Formula  reduced. 

A t.(l-\ f-r 


K 

M.E.T.. 


r 

T,. 


T, 7;  (  I  +  ^^  ) T,r-'X 

t. A-^'-^ 

i^ f',^i^ 

7; 7; 

H^ r.(y,  -  v>.) r.c.  log,  J- 

IC Ht-  H, 7/,  —  r.C.  log.  X 

.«  r  c  log  X 

^ "-J^ ■--      H- 


■*(      R,      I ^\C,\oi,X      '•) 
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■Jr 


H^-  7" C  log  J"] 


M.E.V ./^  . 

R, r  —  7" 


P,-P. A(r^--f=-') 

gi  -  7;c.ioe,X| 

Ur-'X- 1) 


■/ 


Cycli  III. 
Let  Fig.  17  be  its  P.V.  and  Fig.  18  its  Of:  diagram. 
CTCLE  E 


The  compression  results  of  Cycle  II.  may  t)e  assumed,  iience 

'     r 

7;=7>-'.  (3) 

Heat  is  added  isopiestically,  hence  calling  C^  the  specific  heat  at 
constant  pressure  we  have 

r..7;  +  g.7-.(,  +  ^^). 
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Write 

.■.T=T,Y~T;r-'y>  (4) 

P.  =  P,  =  Pfr  '  (5) 

T  V 

Adiabatic  expansion  gives  for  final  pressure  of  one  atmosphere 

A -A.  (8) 

■••  T^^T^y=r-'T^-  (9) 

Apply  the  perfect  gas  law 


T,  ~   tj 

Hence  the  fonnulse  are  verified. 
Heat  is  abstracted  isopiestically 


-R 


::  H,  -  C,(T,  -  7;) 

-  C,T,(Y-  I)  (10) 

W-H,-H,^H^-C^T,(Y-i)  (n) 

c      »'  -^i  CT{Y-  I)  ,     ^ 


"  //,  ~         H~  H^ 
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Volume  range  is 

Whence  for  mean  effective  pressure 


M...=.^=.™^ 


(14) 

%  -  y.  -  y.  ~  <^,  loe.  ^' -  <^,  i°s.  *'  ('S) 

R,-p,-p.-Pir-i-)  ('7) 

R^=  t;-  /;=  r„(r^-^K-  i)  (19} 

Tabulate. 

Cycle  III. 

Symbol.  FormuU  as  derlFed.  Fonnula  reduced. 


A A 


••(£)' ''•^ 


^ ^(^r ^'- 

A A /"J" 

r 

V^ I-,  _, 


K 


T T 


(■  +  /};) ^.^-^ 


A A A 


'•(£)' 


•  ".!' 


v./ 
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W.. 


E... 
Rif.. 


■C,(T.-T:, C,UY-i) 

..H^-H, //,  -  C^TXY-  I) 

K  VJY-  I) 


H,  ' 


■■■\ 


%  log.  \  ■ 


■Ji>- 


■  C,  log,  Y 


\H^-¥  C,T,{Y-  1)1 

1     c,  log.  y    t 


H,-  C,TIY-  1)1 


■^1      A(?^-')     -J 


CVCLE    III.    A. 

Fig.  19  is  its  P.V,  and  Fig,  20  its  0<f  diagram. 

CYCLE  lA. 


Assume  the  results  of  III.  up  to  point  C.  The  point  D  is  situ- 
ated anywhere  on  the  adiabatic  through  C  between  C  and  atmos- 
phere. 
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Write 
and 

This  latter  (2)  will  not  necessarily  follow  from  (l)  but  where  it 
docs  not  hold  the  cycle  is  decidedly  imperfect  and  this  case  is  here 
neglected,  (.  e.,  the  case  where  the  isometric  BE  cuts  the  adiabadc 
AS. 

We  have  then 

A-A  (S) 

''.-%-''.y(fy-'  (6) 


Apply  the  perfect  gas  law  to  D  and  E. 

7;-^(A)V 


A 


^y{^ 


This  verifies  the  form u lie. 

Heat  is  abstracted  in  two  parts  and  the  amount  is 

/f^  =  c,{T,  -  r,)  +  cj^T,  —  rj 

-^.[r,y(^;f-Ky(';)r] 


.Google 
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The  work  done  is 
and  efficiency 


W~  H,  -  H, 


£-  I- 


H, 


M.E.K./f.y.      -i^, 

"■   '■.[>'(^:)'-] 

R\f  SB  C  log,  Y    as  before  for  III, 
X,-P.-P.-P.(r-')    as  in  III. 


.({' 


IV 


As  before  III,  the  temperature  range 

Cycle  III.  B. 
Figs.  21  and  22  are  its  diagrams 

CYCLE    IB 


(10) 
(") 

(■3) 

(14) 

(■5) 

(16) 
(17) 

(,8) 
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All  results  of  III.  A  up  to  period  D  may  be  assumed  except 
that  p^  which  was  there  arbitrary  was  assumed  greater  than  p^  is 
here  less  than  p^,  i.  c. 


We  had 

A>A>o 

(■) 

and 

-^.>'(;:)- 

(') 

-.-•k;:)'- 

(3) 

Through 

E  and  D  there  must  pass  an  isothermal  and 

W   >!<„ 

(4) 

P.- P. 

(5) 

.      P'          „    A,                yiP.' 

;  A 

•     ""A      "A      "    Vj 

A 

-.-^.^(;:F 

T.^r.^r,y^;P 

Applying  the  perfect  gas  law  to  E 

/>"KR')'? 

p.".  '^'  •  ypj 

^-^K(g)-- 

Heat  abstracted  i  °  isothermally  a  quantity  w. 
2°  isopiestically  "         w. 

„=  qt;  -  Tj 

But 

f .1  -  C.  =■  (f.  -  f ,)  -  (f .  -  C). 

r  7" 

=  <^  log,  T""  =  ^B  'og.  /. 


(6) 

(7) 
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-c,iog.y-c;iog.y(^^)'i', 

=-.-."[■ -a:F]- 

■-■«,-  C,T.[Y{^f^-.+  V^O,.y[.-('^fy^.      (9) 
W—H^-H,.  (10) 

£-  I— -»>'. 


w 

IV 
M.E.V. -/     -—     , 

p.r-f.; 

;?,_  r.-r.-  r.(r'-iF- I)     asbeforelll. 

CVCLB    III.    C. 

Let  Figs.  23  and  24  be  its  diagrams. 
CYCLE  Ha 


(■3) 
(■4) 

(■5) 
(■6) 
(■7) 
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We  will  assume  all  results  to  C  already  derived.  The  point  D 
is  determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  adiabatic  through  C  with 
the  isothermal  through  A.     From  the  adiabatic  relation 


'-Mi)' 

From  the  isothermal  relation 

•\pj        -A      r  \p,1 

.-.A-^;-. 

(0 

Hr-i 

By  substitution 

^d  =  I'^l'V-i 

(=) 

^^-^. 

(!) 

1,-Tlf.-f^-T.C.^0Z.y 

(4) 

»'=■«,-«,-  -ff,  -  7; C,  log.  Y 

(5) 

.^.-W- 

^=,,-,=,[kA_;] 

(6) 

(7) 

*,-a-a-a(i"-    ',  ) 

(») 

^            Kr-.' 

M.E.V.-/!'-/'^.-^-^':^.'' 

(9) 

^    -(-k!^) 
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(lO) 

if,- ?;- 7;- 7;[i^->I'-i]  as  in  UI.  (11) 


Cycle  III.  C. 

Symbol. 

FonnuU  reduced. 

A 

A(sr 

pj^ 

T. 7;(^)" ?>.- 

P. A P:r 

T.  ".„ 

V V' ~Y 


^.■ 


£. , 


(■+a) ^^"'^ 


A Al''-' 

..^ i/.Ki^ 

7; T, 

H, Tlf,  -  y.) '!',C^\os,Y 

W. II,-II, H,-  V,  log.  Y 

H. 


H, 


.  .  C,  log.  P C,  log.  r 
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■■P..-P 


,W 


M.E.V J  ^ 

R, T-T.. 


-(--;) 


H,  -  TC  log.  Kl 


.(-.-;) 


f//,-7;c,iog,yi 
I   /.(r'-i'^)    I 


Cycle  IV. 
Figs.  25  and  26  are  its  diagrams. 

P   "I*  CYCLE  IV.         e 


We  may  assume  the  results  already  obtained  for  the  compres- 
sion but  beyond  that  new  conditions  arise.  By  isothermal  heating 
the  curve  approaches  the  atmospheric  line  and  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  heat  that  will  bring  the  isothermal  down  to  the 
atmospheric  line  leaving  a  subsequent  adiabatic  expansion  an  im- 
possibility. This  quantity  of  course  depends  on  the  location  of  .5, 
/.  c,  the  amount  of  previous  compression.     The  higher  the  prc- 
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vious  compression  the  more  heat  may  we  add  isothermally  before 
reaching  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  will  make  adiabatic  expansion  im- 
possible and  stop  the  isothermal  on  the  atmospheric  line  can  best 
be  determined  from  Oip  relations.     Denote  this  quantity  by  Q. 


F(c.  45- 
On  the  Otp  diagram  Fig.  45  the  point  3  lies  at  the  intersection 
of  the  isothermal  23  drawn  at  temperature  O2  the  compression 
temperature  and  the  isopiestie   13  drawn  from  atmospheric  tem- 
perature Oi  to  the  intersection  3.     In  each  case  the  entropy  range 


^j  —  fi  =  (^p  log,  ■ 


2=7;t;iog,j 


Apply  now  to  the  Cycle  IV. 


I-TXA 


-?:r'-'iog.r-'  (I) 

This  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  will  bring  C  down  to  atmosphere 
with  no  adiabatic  expansion.  In  order  that  the  cycle  may  exist 
according  to  the  hypothetical  definition  we  must  add  less  heat 
than  this  quantity  Q.  Hence  we  have  the  equation  of  condition 
for  the  existance  of  the  cycle 

//,<r,r'-Uog,r'-'  (2) 


//,  <  r.  log. 
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A  similar  method  can  be  used  to  find  the  amount  of  expansion 
or  resulting  pressure  and  volume  after  addition  of  //^,  BTU  of 
heat. 

Draw  on  both  diagrams  the  isopiestic  through  the  termination 
C  of  the  isothermal  and  cutting  the  adiabatic  AB  at  point  c'. 

Then 


-r.(^r 


T  T. 

-f^~c  log,  y  -  c  log.  y 


And  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  this  isothermal  expanaon 
from  B  to  C 

But 

r -J     c,~  '     c,-c, 

c, 

■■■»,- T,(C,-0\oi/^^ 
and 

,       A  f, 
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Put 

Then  will 


p.- 7- 

That  is  to  say  if  we  start  at  state  B  add  a  quantity  of  heat  H^, 
isothermally  the  resulting  pressure  is 


A_Ar 


^  =  -', 

A  "  ^t 


(3) 


»,=  V^=y  ^,  (4) 

T,^T,^Tj--\  (5) 

A=A.  (6) 

^'j  =  i*.  ( L.M  '^  =        1  ?V  r  =  ^-."^     '^  - 

'  A '         r    V  ^  A  ' 

Now 

z "^ 

nc,-c,) 

/r-i\       tf,(C,-Q       /f, 
'      \r    I     T,cfc  -  c.)  ~  tTc; 

We  had  III., 
Hence 

^(T)  =  >--■■ 

Whence 

".-".'■■-•  (7) 
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Simflarly 

7-,-7-.(;;)v'-r.(;-^)'?.  r/('f).r.,-    (,) 

Apply  the  perfect  gas  law 


t-^ 

A'' 

.J? 

A". 

Ar""/' 

■  ;e 

.R. 


Verifying  the  formulje. 

«.  -  c,(r,  -  rj  -  cjit''-^  -  I) 

W-H,-H,-H^-  CJX'"''  -  I) 


«.- 


=  1      A',      /      » 


..E.T..i[r..«^('"!] 


=  a^. 


_  c,(r.)V-'(''r'_-L_')- 


4--;} 


M.E.P.-/K  -/- 


IF         H,- C,T,(r'-' -  \) 


(9) 
(101 

(■■1 
(u) 
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i,-T,-r,~Tjj^-'-i).  (18) 

Cycle  IV. 

Symbol.  Fonnala  as  derived.  FonnuU  reduced. 


A 


•C;)' A. 


m::)'-' 


T 
Equation  of  condition. . .  /^,  <  7"^  log^  „  . . .  ^,  <  T^?^"'  log,  7^"' 


'^ < > 

r, T, Tjr-t 

f. A A 

- <-y -- 

7; tIM''? T,>--' 

H, C}T,-  r) c,r(f'"-'-  i) 

w H^-H, «, -  c;r.(.'-'-  I) 

£ I  -  ^* ■-<;?■.(''■''-  1) 


;?.. 


7;  r'^T. 
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M-T M^'^r')- 

r'-7-.r//,+  c,r.(>'--i)i 

R   Wj  —  ?'t ^A  ^'"'  — I 


M,E.P. 


*, 

M.E.V.  . 
if, 


AH,-cj^it;2'^\ 


•A-A Afr'-i) 

.y«^..../[^--«t"-Jl 


T^-T. 


A(r'-'  -  ■) 


Cycle  IV.  A. 
Figs.  27  and  28  are  its  diagrams. 
P  |B-  CYCLE  IVA.         e. 


FIG.  37.  FIG.  Sa. 

We  may  assume  the  results  of  IV.  up  to  point  C.  The  point  D 
lies  somewhere  on  the  adiabatic  between  C  and  atmosphere  and  is 
subject  to  the  conditions 

A>/j>A  (■' 
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",>"„■  (2) 

Then 

.•.»,--.(^])'''-.  (3) 

Similarly 

(4) 

(s) 


^-M^:r- 

V,. 

A-A 

r.^T/;. 

=^(^:)'-i= 

-■(;; 

Apply 

the  perfect  gas 

law  to  D  and  f  . 

A!i 
r. 

.^ 

P?. 

am;:)-- 

f. 

-  ^(A)i,„  - 

R 

The  heat  abstracted  is 

"%- 

c.(7:,-7;)  +  c,(r. 

-T.} 

w-  ^,  -  ^,  (7) 
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— -f 

(8) 

,  =  ,-,_,[(i)V.-i] 

(9) 

M— /-^.^         ,. 

(10) 

'',-f,-p.-fj.f'-') 

M.E.V.  -/j 


'/.(r-l) 


•«r-  ?",-  7".-  7;(ri-'  -  I) 


CVCLE   IV.    B. 

Let  Figs.  39  and  30  be  its  diagrams. 
P  iB.  CYCLE  IVB  © 


A.         e"~^D. 


(■') 
(12) 

(■3) 
(■4) 


The  operations  up  to  C  are  as  in  IV.  and  we  may  assume  tllose 
results. 
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The  point  D  is  subject  to  the  condition 

Pi  <P.  (i) 

and  the  point  E  to  the  condition 

V,  >  »,.  (2) 

Then 

".-^i^f-y"'-'  (3) 

and 

T.-T^'-T.i^-J?'"-  (5) 

P.- P. 

^..^/;_.^.(%)'?.'-y  (6) 

Following  the  methods  already  adopted  we  can  write 
But 

(".  -  n  -  (y.  -  ?.)  -  (y.  -  r.) 


H,         H, 

f.  -  f.  -  C,  log.  y- 

-^.o..[(jrH. 

^=7;[^,-^,o,{(^)V. 

-•1] 

{7) 

..,r.[(;^p-._.] 

ff-  /f,  -  AT 

(8) 

— -^; 

(9) 
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-•-.-■i(;:i---;i- 

(lO) 

"'-''m'^\\ 

(..) 

K-Pt-Pi-P.f-1; 

(.2) 

■•"^■^■=^/^'-A 

(■3) 

R        "'        "• 
*~T,~Tjr 

(14) 

.T.  =  j(V)-d^"^-' 

1      T. 

i(^-^^)-f(-^) 

(■5) 

^,-r.-7-.-r.(r.-i-,). 

(l6) 

CVCLE    IV.    C. 

Let  Figs.  31  and  32  be  its  diagrams. 


Assume  results  up  to  C"as  in  IV. 
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The  adiabatic  through  C  must  meet  the  isothermal  through  A 
to  locate  the  point  D. 

From  the  adiabatic  relations 


'-^■m- 

From  the  isothermal  relation 

p.~f."-- 

-Ay-^'t 

A^/  =  p^v^'^^. 

■       '           Va^'.  '           "^    '     ^VA^„     ' 

r  substitution 

(I) 

,       P.      A 

(^) 

T.-T, 

(3) 

By  inspection  it  is  easily  seen  tlie  petfect  gas  law  is  satisfied. 


H.  -  T.  if.  -  f .)  -  Uf,  -  ft)  -  7;  5  .     ^•"' 


(4) 
(5) 

K- ■•:-''.-■•■.{'' -'^)  (7) 

M.E.p._y-  -,--'■-,  (8) 
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R.~Pu-P,-i 


M.E.V. -y 


M.E.T.-}(7;+rj-^-(i  +  r'-).  (10) 


Cycle  IV.— C. 

Symbol.  Formula  u  derived. 


A- 


■^■C:)'- 


^ Mr ^^- 

Equation  of  condition /^,  >  o 7/,  >  o 

A 


A  Af 

«.       {• 


■  Tlf.,  -  ?.)■ 


A 
■■'■.'' 

..r. 


-.(. 


^./ 
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//, 

r.  

M.E.T 

^(^^=)- 

5('  +  '""'' 

■«. 

*'d  —  %     ■  ■  ■ 

M-f) 

M.E.P. 

J R,    ■■■■ 

.  m. 

"r- 

". 

A-A-   •• 

A(r-;) 

M.E.V 

,^.  .... 

.  /«, 

I 

-ffr 

T^-T_  ... 

T.{r-'  - 1) 

Cycle  V. 
Let  Figs.  33  and  34  be  the  diagrams  of  the  cycles. 
CYCLE  f. 


If  we  add  heat  at  increasing  fi,  v,  and  T  the  curves  of  states  will 
lie  somewhere  between  the  isometric  and  isopiestic  on  both  dia- 
grams and  the  cycle  is  somewhere  between  III.  and  II.     If  the 
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heat  addition  took  place  at  decreasing  /,  increasing  v  and  y  the 
curve  of  states  would  lie  between  the  isopiestic  and  the  isothermal 
and  the  cycle  lie  between  III.  and  IV.  We  cannot,  however,  cal- 
culate the  appropriate  set  of  formulae  without  knowing  the  law  of 
variation  of  states.  The  number  of  ways  of  variation  is  infinite, 
and  while  any  one  might  be  assumed,  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
the  calculation  unless  the  law  of  variation  chosen  were  preem- 
inently simple  or  maintains  in  practice.  Whatever  it  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  previous  discussion  will  enable  us  to  class  it  pretty  well 
without  entering  much  into  details. 


[ContributioD  rrom  the  Phjsical  Laboratory,  ColambU  UniTertity.] 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    COMMERCIAL  "DRY    CELLS," 
FOR  SECONDARY  STANDARDS  OF  E.M.F. 

Bv  HENRY  ST.  JOHN  HYDE.  Ph.B.,  A.M. 

Introduction. 

The  standard  Clark  cell  can  only  be  used  under  special  condi- 
tions because  it  is  only  constant  with  10,000  ohms. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  cell  constant  through  low  resistance 
and  the  "  Mesco  dry  Battery"  and  other  "dry  cells"  are  con- 
stant with  5-10  ohms. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
constancy  of  the  E.M.F,  under  varying  conditions. 

Methods  of  Testing. 
The  first  method  employed  was  the  measurement  of  potential 
difference  (P.D.)  by  the  High  Resistance  Method. 
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This  method  depends  upon  the  principle  that  if  the  resistance  in 
a  circuit  be  cooRtant,  the  current  (and  therefore  the  galvanometer 
deflection),  is  directly  proportional  to  the  voltage. 

The  only  change  of  resistance  made  in  the  circuit  is  that  due  to 
the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  or  battery  E^  (Fig,  I). 

Method. 

The  terminals  were  joined,  from  the  galvanometer  (Fig.  1),  and 
high  resistance  H.R^  (Fig.  i)  to  a  standard  Clark  cell  (£,)  and 
the  deflection  {d^  was  noted. 

Then  the  deflection  (i/,)  was  observed,  given  by  the  unknown 
cell  (f,). 

The  voltage  was  calculated  from  the  proportion : 
E,:E^::d,:d^. 

It  was  considered  better  to  And  the  value  of  one  scale  division 
in  volts,  and  to  multiply  this  value  by  the  deflection  of  the  un- 
known cells. 

Thus : 

I    =  -J  =  "constant. 

E^  =■  "  constant "  x  d^. 
The  voltage  of  the  standard  Clark  cell 

^  1.43  volts  (approximately). 
=  M38  legal  volts  at  59°  F. 
From  this  value,  must  be  subtracted  1 ,  in  the  last  decimal  place, 
for  each  2°  above  59°  F. 

Clark  Cell  -•  £,. 

I    ^  -,-  =  "  constant     — 

flj  220 

"Gonda"  Leclakche  CELL=i;',. 
£j=  "constant"  x  i/j  =  .0065  x  225  —  1.465, 
(/,  =  225, 

.-.  E.M.F.  =  1.465  volts. 

E,M.F.  OF  A  Daniell  Cell. 

£■4=  "constant"  x  4",=  .0065  x  165  =™  1.074  volts. 

.-.  E.M.F.  —  1.074  volts. 
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The  next  method  employed  was  the  potentiometer  method. 
The  arrangement  for  the  comparison  of  standard  cells  by  the 


potentiometer  method,  is  shown  by  Fig.  2  (Poggendorrs  Com- 
pensation Method). 

When  the  potential  difference  (P-D.)  between  the  points,  f,/, 
along  the  resistance  R,  is  equal  to  E^  there  will  be  no  flow  of  cur- 
rent from  the  branch  circuit  containing  £,,  and  the  galvanometer 
will  show  no  deflection. 

The  resistance  R,S,  may  be  a  long  GS  wire  wiih  a  movable 
contact  g,  but  this  resistance,  if  a  bridge  be  employed,  should  be 
much  greater  than  the  internal  resistance  of  the  constant  battery,  .5_ 

A  resistance  r,  of  not  less  than  10,000  ohms  is  placed  in  series, 
with  the  standard  cell,  to  prevent  polarization  during  adjustment. 

When  a  balance  has  been  obtained,  the  value  R^  is  read  ofT,  and 
another  cell,  £,,  is  substituted  for  £,,  and  the  value  of  .^,  is  deter- 
mined for  equilibrium. 

Then: 

E^:E^::R^'.R^. 

In  practice  it  is  better  to  use  two  rheostats  (Fig.  3)  11 
a  bridge  wire. 


eof 


Fro.  3. 

In  adjusting  R^  to  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  resistance  in  both 
rheostats  should  be  kept  equal  to  their  ori^nal  values,  preferably 
not  less  than  10,000  ohms. 

The  most  convenient   arrangement  is  to  employ  a  "  potenti- 
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ometer"  or  slide  coil  bridge.      The  connections  with  the 
arc  potentiometer  "  are  shown  in  Fig  4. 


369 

"five 


Fig.  4- 


This  potentiometer  is  equivalent  to  a  bridge  wire  of  100,000 
ohms  resistance,  that  may  be  read  to  one  place  in  100,000. 

In  the  following  experiments,  a  resistance  of  20,000  ohms  was 
employed  in  the  potentiometer,  and  the  resistance  was  read  to  one 
place  in  10,000. 

Sliding  Potentiometer  Experiments. 

(i)  ^,  =  6614  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

£■,  ™  1.426  volts  at  67*  F., 

R^  K  6648  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

Ej  =  X  volts. 

R,:R^::E,:E^, 

6614  ohms  :6648  ohms::  1.426  volts  ix  volts, 

6648  X  1.426 
-6614-   --"t"  volts, 

.-.£,—  1-433  volts. 

(2)  R^  =  7146  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

A,  =  1,426  volts  (given), 

R^  -«  7200  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

Ej^  X  volts. 

ye.  :-S,  ::£■,:£,, 

7146  ;  7200  ;;  1.426  :  x, 

7200  X   1.426 

,  =  1.436  vo  ts. 

7146  '*^ 

.-,  £j™  1-436  volts. 
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(3)  Clark  Cell.     R^  —  7200  ohms. 

R^:R^::E^:E^. 

7200 :  7200 : :  1.436  :  x, 

7200  X  1.436  ,      ,_^ 

i.     T-£_  _  1.436  volts. 

7200  *^ 

.■.£,=■  1.436  volts. 

Comparison  of  a  new  Clark  cell  with  a  standard  Clark  cell. 

Standard  cell,  R^  =  7560 ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

A,  "  1.426  legal  volts  at  67°  F. 

New  Clark  cell,  R^  ™  7-914  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:E^ 

7S6o;79i4::  1.426:^:, 

7914  X  1.426 
~  —  ^  —  =  1.402  vo  ts. 
7560  *y 

New  Clark  cell,  ^™  1.492  volts. 

May  6,  1897. 
Testing  Clark  cells  by  the  high  resistance  method. 
Standard  Clark  cell  =  203  =  rf,. 

1°  —  -r  —  "  constants  "  » volts  at  70°  F.  —  .00705. 

t/,  203  '  '    ^ 

New  Clark  cell  «  204  >-  <^j. 

£,  —  "  constant  "  x  rf,  =  .00705  x  204  ™  1.440  volts 

March  ti,  1898. 
Testing  Clark  cells  wllh  the  sliding  potentiometer. 
Standard  Clark  cell  of  the  laboratory. 

R^  =  5309  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 
^1=  1-433  volts  (given). 
Clark  cell  No.  i  made  by  the  writer. 

^j™  5339  ohms  (found  by  exf)eriment). 

R,:R^::E^:  £„ 

5309:5339:;  1.433:^. 

5339  X  1.433  ^  J         y^jjg  _  E.M.F.  Clark  cell  No.  i. 

5309 
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March  18,  1898. 

E.M.F.  oftitt  "Mesco  Dry  Battery"  cells.  No.  i.  No.  2,  No.  j. 

Standard  Clark  cell  of  the  Laboratory. 

R^  =s  5269  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

E^  —  1-433  ^o'^  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.  i. 

^s  ™  SS'O  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

R^:R^::E^:E^ 

5269:5510::  1.433:^ 

5510  X  1433  _         g      1     _  E.M.F.  Mesco  Cell  No.  t. 
5269  '*^ 

Mesco  Ceix  No.  2. 

y?j  "  5149  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R^:R^::E^:  £„ 

5269:5i49::i.533:x, 

"^6""^"^^^  =  1.4003  volts  -  E.M.F,  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

Rj «  5 129  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R^:R^::E^:E^, 

S269:si29::i.433:.r, 

5129  X  1-433 

i.j; 

March  25,  1898. 
E.M.F.  of  the  "Mesco  Dry  Battery"  cills  No.  i. 
No.  2,  No.  J  [continued). 
Standard  Clark  cell  of  the  laboratory. 

R^  =  5229  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 
^=  1.433  volts  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.  l. 

^1 "  5450  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R^:R,::E^:E,. 

5229:  5450::  1.433. Jr, 

145°  _x_  MJ?  _  [    ^  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  i. 

5229  ^^•' 
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Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 
=  5080  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 
R,:R,::E,-.E^ 
5229:  S080:;  I.433;:r, 


5229 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

R^  =  5060  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:E,. 

S229:so6o;:i.433:;r, 

S06o_x  L433  ^  _  g  J,  p     f  J,  II  ^ 

5229  ' 

April  1,  1S98. 
E.M.F.  of  "Mesco  Dry  Battery"  cells  No.  I,  No.  2,  No.  J. 
Standard  Clark  cell  of  laboratory. 

Ry  "•  5248  ohms  (found  by  experiment — "  short  circuited "), 
£,  —  1.433  volts  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.   i. 

Rj=  545 5  ohms  (found  by  experiment — " short  circuited "). 

R,:R,::E,:E^ 

S248rS4S5r:I.433:j:, 

t33_ 

5248 

Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 

/?j=  5086  ohms  (found  by  experiment — "short  circuited") 

R,:R,::E,:  £„ 

5248:5086;;  I.433:jr. 

5086  X  1-433  _       gg      I    _  E  M  p     f  jiesco  cell  No  2. 

5248 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

^j=  5073  ohms  (found  by  experiment — "short  circuited") 

R,:R,::E,:  £„ 

5248;5C73;;i.433:*. 

?°''-  ^  g-''"  -  1.385  volts  -  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  3. 
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April  15,  1898. 
Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 
Effect  of  "short  circuiting." 
Rj=  5076  ohms  (found  by  experiment — before  "short  circuiting"). 
It  was  then  "  short  circuited  "  through  5  ohms,  for  ten  minutes. 
R^  =  4858  ohms  (found  by  experiment — after  "short  circuiting  "), 
R^:Ji^;:E^:E^, 
S248:48s8::l.433::r, 
4858) 
5248 

after  "  short  circuiting." 

Mesco  Cell  No.  i. 
R^  ■=  5452  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 
Standard  Clark  cell. 

R^  »  5275  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R^::E,:E^, 

S275:54S2::i.433:-r, 

5452  X  1.433  _  J     gj  ^^jjg  ^  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  i. 

527s 

April  29,  1898. 
Standard  Clark  cell. 

^1  IK  5288  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 
A—  1-433  volts  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.  i. 

R^  =  5456  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 

R,:R^::E^:  E,. 

5288:S456::i.433;''. 

5456_x  1433  _         g      ,jg  ^  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  I. 

5288  ^' 

Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 

J?j  =  5075  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:E,. 

5288:5075::  1.433  :-r. 

5075  XI -43  3  ^  ,^^  J  yjjUg  ^  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 
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Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

^i—  5091  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R^:R^::E^:E^, 

5288:5091  ::  1.433  :jr, 

^-^g^'^^"  ~  '379  ^°'^  =  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  3. 

May  6,  1898. 
Mesco  cell  No.    i    was  completely  "short  circuited"  for  5 
minutes. 

R^*s  5039  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 
Standard  Clark  cell. 

R^  =■  5369  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 
£■,  =  1.433  volts  (given). 

R,:R^::E^:E^, 

5369:5039::i-433:-^. 
5039  X  1.433  _ 
5369 
(After  a  complete  "  short  circuit "  of  5  minutes.) 

Mesco  Cell  No.  2, 
After  "  short  circuiting"  for  15  minutes  through  g  ohms. 
R^  =  4870  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 
R,:R^::E^:E^, 

5369;  4870::  1.433:^, 

4870  X  1.433  _  y^jjg  _  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 

5369  ^^ 

(After  "  short  circuiting  "  for  15  minutes  through  5  ohms.) 

May  13,  1S98. 
Standard  Clark  cell  of  laboratory, 

R^  —  5319  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

X=  1-433  volts  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.   i. 

R^  =  53 19  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R^:R^::E,:  £,. 

5319:  5319"  1-433  :-r. 

5319  X  1.433  _  ]j^  ^  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  i. 

5319 
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Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 

R^  =  5070  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:  £„ 

5319:  S070::  1.433:*, 

-°'-°™-"  =  1.365  voto  -  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

Rt=  51 18  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::£,:  £,. 

5319:5118::  1.433:*. 

'"-"-'■^^  -  1.378  volts  -  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  3. 

March  10,  1899. 
Standard  Clark  cell  c^  laboratory. 
R,  =  5043  ohms  (found  by  experiment), 
E^  —  1.433  volts  (given). 

Mesco  Cell  No.  i. 

Rf=  5115  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::  £, :  £„ 

S043:5II5::1.433:jr, 

SI'S  X  '.433  _  J  ^jj  ^^iij  _  E  J,  p  j,f  j[esco  cell  No.  I. 

5043 

Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 

R^  =  4895  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:E, 

SO43  :489s::  1.433  rjr 

4??i^lii-33  _  ,  jg„  ^„|,5  _  EM  p  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 
SO43 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 

/fj  =  4916  ohms  (found  by  experiment). 

R,:R,::E,:  £„ 

S043:49i6::L433:*, 

^^  =  1.396  volts  -  E.M.F.  of  Mesco  cell  No.  3. 

SO43  "^  ' 
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March  17,  1899. 

Efficiency  of  a  Cell. 

Polarisation  attd  Recovery. 

\M ;/ 


Read  the  voltmeter  with  key  b  open ;  this  gives  the  E.M.F.  of 
the  cell  £. 

Then  close  b  and  read  the  voltmeter ;  this  gives  the  potcntia! 
difference  (P-D.)  across  R,  K' 

Then  E~  E'ls  the  potential  difference  (P.D.)  across  the  cell  £". 

The  internal  resistance,  R',  may  then  be  found  by  the  propor- 
tion E':E"::R:R'. 

For  polarization  keep  d  closed  for  two  minutes,  then  open  ifor 
an  instant,  and  read  the  voltmeter;  (his  gives  E. 

A  reading  should  also  be  taken  with  6  closed  for  potential 
difference  (P.D.)  across  R,  {E'),  and  the  internal  resistance  agaio 
calculated  from  the  above  formula. 

E' 

The  current  may  be  obtained  from  the  formala,  C=  „■ 

Continue  these  readings  every  2  minutes  for  10  minutes. 
For  recovery  of  E.M.F.  keep  b  open,  and  read  the  voltmeter 
evefy  2  minute-,  for  10  minutes. 

VOLTMETEK    READING    IN    ^^  VOLT, 

R^2  ohms. 

Determ-inations. 


Mesco  on,  No. 
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£-£'-£", 

41-29-  12. 

E:E'::X:X'. 

29  : 1 2  : :  2  :  r. 

—  .827  ohms  —  Ji',  internal  resistance 

April  7.  1899. 

Mesco  Cell  No.  I. 

Voltmeter  reading  in  j,  volt. 

Determinations.     ^  =  0  ohms. 

^ 1                          PoL*RiiAT]OM.                                   RiconnT. 

\           ^           '.           ^''           ] 

E. 

0              1              42-5 

J        1        35. 

4                                34.S 
6                                34. 
8                                335 
10                            33 

27 

PI 

37.0 

£-£'-£". 

42.5-27-15.5. 

E:E"::R:R'. 

27:15. 

■.■.0:1:, 

=  .  i;74  ohms  =  internal  resistance  of  Mesco  cell  No. 

27  ''^ 

April  28,  1899. 
After  two  weeks  "  short  circuit "  through  20  ohms. 
Voltmeter  reading  in  ■^^  volt  =  |f  voit. 
R=  2  ohms. 
£-£'  =  £", 
24-9=  15. 
E':E"::R.R-. 


.3.33  ohms. 
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Mesco  Cell  No.  2. 
Voltmeter  reading '=  —  volts  =  E. 

R=  S  ohms,  drops  to  —  volts  —  £'. 

E-B^E', 

40  -  32  =  S. 

BiE'-.-.RiR'. 

32  :  8  : :  5  : 4-. 

—  _  -  =  I -25  ohms  =  internal  resistance  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 

This  cell  was  then  left  oa  "  short  circuit  "  for  one  week,  through 
272  ohms. 

At  the  ead  of  this  time  the  following  readings  were  made  on 
this  cell : 

36.3 
Voltmeter  reading  ■-       -  volts, 
6        30 

^  =  5  ohms. 

Voltmeter  reading  drops  from       '  -   volt  =  £  to     -    volt  =  £*. 
^        ^  io  30 

E-E'-  E". 

36  -  27  =  9. 

E':£r'::R:R', 

27:9::  s::r, 

^  =«  1.7  ohms  =  internal  resistance  of  Mesco  cell  No.  2. 
27 

Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 
40.5 


30 

£-£'=,£", 

40.5  —  34=6.5. 

E':E"::R:R', 

34  :6.s  : :  5  ohms  -.x, 

6.5  X  5 

-  -  —    ■=  .95  s  ohms  'M,  internal  resistance  of  Mesco  cell  No.  3- 
34 
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Resume. 
Tabulated  results  of  tests  made  on  the  Mesco  dry  battery  cells. 


Mesco  Cell,  No. 


March  i8,  1S9S. 

'!    ^5.  ;;    \ 

■'     IS.'  "     ;' 

29,  ■'     I 


E.  M,  F. 

I.49S  ToltS. 


Sliding  poleniionieter  method. 


.489  (short  circuited).       ^shorl  circuit. 
.481  volts 

478  •■ 

344     "  ^  complele  short  circuit  Tor  S  ni 


Maj 

'3.     ■■ 
March  10,  1899.  '    1.433     " 

Mesco  cell,  No.  I,  vu  set  aside  from  May  13, 


Mesco  Cell  No. 


^'  volts. 

30 

'^  vol,. 


E'  :£''•.:  R:K'. 


I  Voltmeter  reading  ii 

1' =""■"■ 

After  one  week's  rec 
I  Vollmeterrcading^ 
^  =  5  ohms. 
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Mesco  Cell,  No.  2. 


March  iS,  I 
"      as, 


March  lo,  1S99. 
Mesco  Cell,  No.  : 


1.400  volts 

1.392  " 

I.3B8  *' 

1-3*4  ". 

'375  " 

I. 199  " 

■-365  " 


eslbnn^b 


CoHDiTtoN  or  EiFimiaiirt. 
Sliding  potentiometer  method. 

Short  circuited. 
Short  circuited  fur  li 

After  two  weeks'  recovety. 

After  short  circuiting  for  IJ  mlDnles 

through  5  ohms. 
After  one  weeks'  recovery. 
Sliding  potentiometer  meihcl. 


el  aside  from  May  IJ,  139S,  until  March  10,  1899. 

Mesco  Cell,  No.  2. — Continued. 


Apiil  z8,  1899. 


I    Voltmeter  reading  =       volts. 


May  s,  1899, 


I   ^'  =  3»- 

£"^8. 
'    E'-.f-.-.R-.K'. 

■    After    * '  short    circuiting "    for    one 
week,  through  173  ohtns. 


Mesco  Cell  No.  3. 


March  18,  1898. 

1.394  TOlls. 

--    - 

"      25.     '■ 

April      1,     " 

Short  ciimited. 

"       19,     •■ 

i-3;9    " 

•Sliding  potenlionwler  method. 

March  to,  l^OQ. 

May       5.     •' 

1.350     •' 

Short  circuited  through  5  ohms. 

Inlemal  resistance  -^  .955  ohms 

Mesco  cell  No.  3  wa 

s  set  aside  from  M 

»yi3. 

1S98.  until  March  10,  1899. 

Conclusion, 

That  the  E  M.F.  is  constant  to  1%  or  better,  under  all  usual 
conditions,  and  this  type  of  cell  need  only  be  standardized  at  long 
intervals. 

That  time  has  but  little  effect  on  E.M.F. 
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Even  when  polarized,  the  cells  recover,  almost  completely,  their 
original  E.M.F. 

The  author  desires  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Parker,  for  his  faithful  supervision  of  the  experiments  described  in 
this  article. 


DISCUSSION  OF  PAPER  OF  MR.  SCHERR  ON  REDUC- 
TION-ROASTING.   ITS  VALUE  FOR  ARSENIC 
EXPULSION  FROM  COPPER  ORES 
AND  MATTES. 

By  H,  M.  HOWE. 

The  removal  of  arsenic  during  the  second  hour  of  Mr.  Scherr's 
roast,  while  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  volatilization  of  sul- 
phides of  arsenic,  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  non-volatile  arsen* 
iates  to  the  volatile  arsenious  acid  by  the  excess  of  unoxidized 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur  still  present,  as  Mr.  Scherr  points  out, 
may  be  due  in  part  also  to  the  decomposition  of  arseniates  by  the 
sulphuric  anhydride  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  sul- 
phates; and  we  see  on  looking  back  that  the  investigation  might 
have  been  made  more  instructive  by  determinmg  the  ferrous  and 
ferric  sulphate  in  the  several  samples. 

Mr.  Scherr  explains  the  fact  that  arsenic,  in  spite  of  its  rapid 
removal  during  the  second  hour,  is  but  very  slowly  removed  there- 
after, by  holding  that  this  removal,  once  the  arsenic  has  formed 
arseniate,  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  joint  action  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  to  decompose  the  arseniate  and  of  a  reducing 
agent,  which,  while  like  sulphur,  iron,  and  copper,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  reduce  the  fixed  arseniates  to  the  volatile  arsenious 
acid,  must  not,  like  carbon,  be  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  sul- 
phuric anhydride  itself,  and  thereby  prevent  that  anhydride  from 
decomposing  the  arseniates.  Thus,  in  his  view,  during  the  second 
hour  the  combined  action  of  the  nascent  sulphuric  anhydride  as  a 
decomposer,  with  the  unoxidized  sulphur,  iron,  and  copper  as  re- 
ducing agents,  causes  arsenic  to  be  expelled;  whereas  the  reason 
why  the  joint  action  of  sulphuric  anhydride  and  charcoal  does  not 
cause  arsenic  to  be  expelled  in  the  sixth  hour  is  that  the  charcoal 
is  so  powerful  a  reducing  agent  as  to  destroy  the  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride. 
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There  is  another  possible  explanation,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
second  hour  nearly  the  whole  of  the  superficial  or  accessible  ar- 
senic, I.  /.,  the  arsenic  in  the  exterior  of  the  individual  particles, 
has  already  been  removed,  and  that  what  is  left  is  stubbornly  held 
in  the  interior  of  those  particles,  where  neither  sulphuric  anhydride 
to  decompose  nor  charcoal  to  reduce  could  get  access  to  it ;  in 
short,  that  the  reason  why  sulphuric  anhydride  and  charcoal  jointly 
are  unable  to  expel  arsenic  during  the  later  hours  is  simply  that 
they  are  mechanically  prevented  from  reaching  it.  We  might  test 
these  two  suppositions  by  adding,  say  at  the  fifth  hour,  in  one  pan 
charcoal  and  in  the  other  pan  pyrite.  In  this  latter  pan  we  should 
have  the  conditions  which,  according  to  Mr.  Scherr,  led  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  arsenic  in  the  second  hour ;  and  if  his  explanation  be 
correct  we  should  find  arsenic  expelled  in  this  pan,  but  not  in  the 
one  to  which  charcoal  had  been  added :  whereas  if  the  reason  why 
arsenic  was  not  expelled  in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  roast  was 
simply  that  the  residual  arsenic  was  so  deep-seated  as  to  be  me- 
chanically protected  from  the  sulphuric  anhydride  and  charcoal, 
this  same  protection  should  prevent  its  removal  by  the  joint  action 
of  sulphuric  anhydride  and  the  sulphur  and  iron  of  the  pyrite,  and 
arsenic  should  not  be  expelled  in  either  pan. 

Another  test  would  be  to  grind  the  matte  before  adding  the 
charcoal,  and  thus  destroy  this  supposed  mechanical  protection. 

Following  Piattner's  assertion  that  ferric  arseniate  is  readily  de- 
composed, it  might  be  well  to  study  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions  most  favorable  to  its  decomposition,  and  then  repeat 
Mr.  Scherr's  experiments  under  these  favorable  conditions. 


CHARLES  HILL  BERGEN, 

CLASS   OP   '92,   SCHOOL   OF    MINES, 

Died:  z  March,  igoi. 

Charles  Hill  Bergen  was  born  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  July 
30, 1 870,  only  son  of  John  Bowne  Bergen  and  Amanda  Hill  Bergen. 

He  attended  the  Red  Bank  graded  school,  graduating  class  of 
'85,  and  the  Lawrenceville  School,  class  of  '88. 
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He  entered  Columbia  University  and  was  graduated  a  civil  en- 
gineer from  the  School  of  Mines,  class  of  '92.  In  his  junior  year 
he  was  historian  of  his  class. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  Omega 
Chapter. 

In  1892  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights  R,  R. 
Co.;  becoming  Building  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Engineer 
he  had  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  Montague  Street  Cable  Rail- 
way, and  the  designing  and  construction  of  that  company's  build- 
ings. In  1899  he  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Wilson  &  Bailey 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  in  1900  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Man- 
hattan Paint  Co.,  New  York.  In  l900hejoined  the  A.  D.  Granger 
Co.,  New  York,  with  whom  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his 
d  .ath. 

In  May,  1895,  he  married  Henrietta  M.  French,  who  died  in 
January,  1901,  leaving  one  child,  Portia  F.  Bergen. 

'92  Reunions  Committee,  No.  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University,  Class  of 
'92,  Arts  and  Mines,  held  on  Monday,  March  fourth,  1901,  the 
following  action  was  taken  : 

"  Whereas,  Our  beloved  friend  and  classmate,  Charles  Hill 
Bergen,  was  taken  from  us  on  Friday,  March  first,  1901  ;  there- 
fore be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University  class  of 
'92,  Arts  and  Mines,  extend  to  the  family  their  sympathy  for  the 
loss  they  have  sustained  ;  and  furthermore  be  it 

"  Resolved.  That  Messrs.  Chrystie,  Granger  and  Merz  be  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  express  and  send  on  behalf  of  the  class 
an  appropriate  message  of  condolence  to  his  family,  and  to  cause 
to  be  inserted  in  the  University  publications  a  suitable  sketch  of 
his  life." 

A  True  Copy  : 

Arthur  T.  Hewletf, 
Secretary. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

President  McKmley  has  just  appointed  Profetsor  Chandler  as  a  mnnber 
of  the  Board  of  Viaitore  to  the  U.  S,  Naval  Observatory.  The  B<Mrd  is 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  act  of  Congress  calling  for  "a 
board  of  six  visitors  to  the  Naval  Observatiry.  four  to  be  astronomers  of 
high  professional  standing  and  two  to  be  eminent  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,"  The  astronomical  members  of  the  Board  are  Professors  Picker- 
ing (Harvard),  Young  (Princeton),  Hall  (Uoiverslty  of  Michigan)  and 
Stone  (University  of  Virginia) ;  while  President  Hari>er  of  Chicago 
shares  with  Professor  Chandler  the  honor  of  being  an  '  eminent  citiim ' 
member. 

An  Of  tional  one-hour  course,  Chem.  lo,  has  been  announced  for  next 
year,  to  be  given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  upon  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, including  the  rare  elements  This  course  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  University  who  have  attended  the  courses,  Chem.  i,  and  Chem.  7. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  also  been  appointed  to  represent  the  University 
Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations,  in  ihe  subject  of  Chemistry,  at 
this  year's  entrance  examinations. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Cohimbia  University,  the  very 
unusual,  indeed  the  unique,  step  was  taken,  of  appointing  three  ofBceis 
of  the  Chemical  Department  to  the  grade  of  adjunct  professor.  Two  of 
these  appointments,  Dr.  E.  H.  Miller  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Bogert,  are  old 
School  of  Mines  men.  Dr.  MilUr  graduated  in  the  chemical  couise, 
as  Ph.B.,  in  1891,  taking  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  r892,  and  that  of  Ph.D. 
two  years  later.  Ever  since  his  last  year  in  College  he  has  been  serving 
the  University,  tirst  as  assistant  in  assaying,  later  as  tutor,  and  from  1897 
until  now,  as  instructor  in  quantitative  analysis  an'l  assaying.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  quantitative  and  assay  labora- 
tories, taking  the  place  of  Prof.  P.  deP.  Ricketts,  and  has  also  been  in 
charge  of  the  apparatus  room. 

Mr.  Bogert  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  1890,  and  from  the 
chemical  course  as  Ph.B.  in  r894,  and  the  same  year  entered  the 
organic  laboratory  as  assistant  to  Professor  Colby.  In  1897  he  was 
made  first  tutor,  and  then  instrucor  in  organic  chemistry,  and  for  the 
last  five  years  he  has  had  full  cha-ge  of  the  lal-oratory  and  lecture  in- 
struction in  that  subject,  succeeding  the  late  Professor  Colby.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  apparatus  room  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Mr.  Bogert  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  New  York  Section 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,and  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
He  has  been,  for  some  years,  the  secretary  of  the  Chemists'  Club  of  this 

As  will  be  noticed,  both  Professors  Miller  and  Bogert  succeed  to 
chairs  which  existed  in  former  years,  and  have  been  allowed  to  lapse 
temporarily.     Their  promotion  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  their 
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colleagues  because,  during  their  long  service  in  the  University,  they  have 
worked  not  only  with  industry  and  ability,  but  also  with  very  marked 
success,  to  build  up  their  respective  laboratories.  The  very  striking  ad- 
vances in  the  numbers  of  both  regular  and  postgraduate  students,  in  the 
courses  of  instruction,  and,  above  all,  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done,  in  the  analytical  and  organic  laboratories,  have  been  due  in 
very  great  measure  to  their  able  and  untiring  efforts. 

Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan  is  a  more  recent  addition  to  the  Department, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  tutor  in  chemical  physics  and 
chemical  philosophy  in  1897.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  as  B.Sc,  in 
1891  and  studied  for  the  next  three  years  in  Leipzig,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  degrer.  Dr.  Morgan  has  been  very  successful  in  building  up 
the  new  courses  in  modern  theoretical  chemistry,  and  the  establishment 
of  this  new  chair  places  Columbia  in  line  with  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Wisconsin,  where  special  attention  is  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
science. 

Professor  Morgan  has  just  been  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
viewers of  the  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry,  and  M.  Rosseiof  Paris  has 
asked  to  beallowed  to  translate  intoFrench  one  of  his  books,  "  An  out- 
line of  the  Theory  of  Solution  and  its  Results  "  (N.  Y.,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1897). 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  ASSAYING. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  students  in  all  lines  of  analytical  chem- 
istry has  tilled  both  the  main  laboratories  as  well  as  the  special  rooms  to 
their  full  capacity  during  the  present  year.  The  incorporation  of  gas  an- 
alysis in  the  various  courees  in  quantitative  analysis,  has  extended  this 
line  of  work  to  the  students  in  electrical  and  mining  engineering,  as  well 
as  improved  the  facilities  for  the  chemists  by  transferring  the  apparatus 
to  the  electrol)lic  room  where  the  temperature  is  practically  uniform. 
As  about  seventy-five  students  do  gas  analysis  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
there  is  greatly  needed  a  special  room  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

Drs.  Sherman  and  Joitet  have  been  made  tutors  in  analytical  chem- 
istry instead  of  lecturers;  this  places  the  work  in  quantitative  analysis 
on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

There  has  recently  been  added  to  the  quantitative  laboratory  an  At- 
watcr-Blakeslee  calorimeter  which  will  prove  useful  in  research  work,  both 
on  foods  and  fuels,  and  also  in  continuing  the  work  on  "  Heat  of  Com- 
bustion as  a  Factor  in  the  Analytical  Examination  of  Oils,"  on  which 
some  results  have  been  recently  published  by  Dr.  Sherman  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Dr.  Tingle's  work  on  the  synthesis  of  amines  by  use  of  alkyl  salicy- 
lates, has  turned  out  successfully,  and  the  results  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Journal  for  February.  He  is  now  at  work  on  the  reactions 
between  platinum  salts  and  ferrocyanidcs. 

Besides  the  thesis  work  already  mentioned,  the  following  subjects  are 
under  investigation  : 

"Comparison  of  Methods  for  the  Determination  of  Mercury,"  G.  N. 
Bachelder. 

"The  Use  of  Test  Lead  as  a_ Reducing  Agent  for  Iron,  in  Zinciferous 
Ores,"  £.  I.  Shepard. 
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"The  Estimation  of  Cadmium,"  R.  W.  Page. 
"  The  Estimation  of  Sulpbur  in  Pig  Iron,"  W.  L.  Lindsay. 
"The  Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Spiegel,"  T.  F.  Hildreth. 
"The  Converaion  of  Lead  Sulphate  to  Barium  Sulphate  in   Lead 
Slag,"  G.  C.  Hubbard. 

"  The  Composition  of  the  Ferrocyanides  of  Cadmium,"  E.  H.  Miller. 

LABORATORY   OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Oiring  to  a  change  of  scheme  the  regular  students  in  the  School  of 
Chemistry  did  not  attend  in  this  laboratory  during  the  first  term,  bat  in 
spite  of  this,  the  four  courses,  Chemistr/  36,  17,  18  and  19  were  all  taieti 
by  postgraduates  and  special  students,  nine  in  all.  This  term  the  lab- 
oratories have  been  crovded  with  both  regular  and  special  students  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  room  for  them  to  work 
i..gether. 

Spcciil  attention  has  been  given  to  the  course  by  Mr.  Tucker  on  elec- 
tro-chemistry, a  subject  which  has  proved  of  great  interest  to  the  students, 
and  which  is  of  very  great  importance,  nowadays,  both  in  applied  chem- 
istry and  in  metallurgy. 

The  course  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  has  also  been  attended  by 
largely  increased  numbers  of  students,  both  regular  and  special,  many  of 
the  latter  being  personally  interested  in  textile  industries  in  various  pims 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tucker,  iii  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Moody,  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D  ,  has  conducted  a  research  throughout  the  year  with  the 
electric  tumace,  studying  some  new  reactions  which  are  brought  about  at 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc.  It  was  first  necessary  to  devise  a  suit- 
able form  of  electric  furnace,  the  one  finally  adopted  being  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Moissan,  but  made  entirely  of  carbon.  The  work  has 
included  the  following : 

The  production  of  mixed  carbides  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
ethylene  on  their  decomposition  with  water. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  aluminium  from  its  oxide  by  means  of  cal- 
cium carbide. 

The  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  containing  acetylene,  ethylene,  meth- 
ane and  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  nitrides. 

The  formation  of  phosphides. 

The  formation  of  borides. 

Mr.  Meer,  E.E.,  1901,  is  engaged  on'the  study  of  the  formation  of 
sodium  nitrite  from  nitrate  by  electrolysis. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Stoddart,  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  has  undertaken 
a  research  into  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid  by  electrolysis. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Palmenberg,  Chemistry  1901,  has  taken  for  his  thesis  sub- 
ject the  transformation  of  acetylene  into  ethylene,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
Mr.  A,  W.  LePrince,  of  the  same  class,  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his 
thesis,  the  formation  of  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  al- 
cohol. It  is  hoped  that  these  experiments  will  throw  some  new  light  oti 
the  possible  production  of  alcohol  from  calcium  carbide. 

Mr.  A.  B.  John,  special  student,  is  engaged  in  the  fractional  distilla- 
tion of  Mexican  petroleum. 
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PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  number  of  students,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  taking  the  three 
courses  offered  in  the  laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry  has  been  so  great 
that  the  lack  of  working  space  has  been  severely  felt.  The  laboratory 
has  already  been  ealarged  once  this  year  by  the  absorption  of  another 
large  rooni.  but  extra  accommodation  will  soon  be  necessary  for  research 
work. 

Of  the  investigations  now  in  progress  the  moat  important  is  that  which 
is  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  F,  M,  Bccket  (M.A.  1898)  on  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  fused  electrolytes.  For  this  work  a  delicate  pyrometer 
is  necessary,  and  the  one  being  used  is  so  satisfactory,  that  it  merits  a 
short  description.  It  is  of  the  portable  type,  as  made  by  the  Siemens- 
Halske  Company,  and  consists  of  a  suspension  voltmeter  reading  to  one 
hundred  millivolts,  each  division  corresponding  to  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
volt (o.oooi  volts)  and  a  sixty.inch  platinum -rhodium  junction.  Both 
of  these  portions  are  guaranteed  accurate  by  the  Reichsanstalt  of  Berlin, 
the  temperatures  being  read  directly  up  to  r,ooo°C.  from  a  special  scale 
OD  the  voltmeter,  one  scale  division  corresponding  to  5°  C,  ard  being 
so  lai^e  that  it  may  be  subdivided,  with  practice,  into  fifths,  giving  esti- 
mated temperatures  to  a  single  degree  centigrade.  This  type  of  instru- 
ment is  BO  much  more  easily  read  and  adjusted  than  the  ordinary  Le 
Chatelier  form  with  reflecting  galvanometer,  which  necessitates  empiri- 
cal calibration  and  temperatute  reading  by  interpolation,  that  even  if  it 
were  not  qtiite  as  delicate,  it  would  be  ideal  for  the  present  purpose. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  organic 
chemistry.  Hereafter  the  subject  of  the  lectures  to  third-year  chemists 
will  be  the  chemistry  of  methane  and  its  derivatives  (Chemistry  31),  the 
fourth-year  course  being  devoted  to  the  carbocyclic  and  heterocyclic 
compounds  (Chemistry  32).  The  general  laboratory  course  (Chemistry 
33)  has  been  set  off  by  itself,  to  permit  of  its  being  taken  by  candidates 
for  higher  degrees,  who  have  already  a  sufficient  grounding  in  the  theo- 
retical side  of  [he  subject.  The  elementary  lecture  course  (Chemistry  20) 
has  been  remodelled  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  n  on -professional 
students  in  the  College,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
future  this  course  will  be  more  popular  and  less  technical  in  character,  the 
lectures  being  liberally  illustrated  wiih  material  from  the  chemical  mu- 
seum, and  by  experimental  demonstration.  The  recitation- hour  has  been 
dropped,  making  it  a  two-hour  course. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  Mr.  D.  C.  Eccles,  a  graduate  student  in  organic  chem- 
istry, read  a  paper  on  antipyrine  and  its  derivatives,  illustrating  his  dis- 
cussion with  numerous  charts  and  diagrams  intended  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  substance,  both  chemically  and  medicinally,  and  the 
grrat  number  of  compounds  which  have  been  prepared  from  it.  The 
paper  is  given  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterlv. 

Dr.  Gotthelf  is  continuing  his  investigations  on  the  ketodihydroqni- 
nazolines,  and  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject  before  the  April  meeti 
the  New  York  Sect  on  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
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Dr.  Caspar!  has  contributed  to  the  February  number  of  the  Amtrican 
Chemical  Journal  articles  upon  the  new  radio-active  substances,  and  upon 
the  higher  superoxides  of  hydr<%en. 

Through  Che  kindness  of  a  friend  ihe  organic  laboratory  has  recdved 
twenty-five  pounds  of  crude  limonene,  which  will  prove  most  interesting 
material  for  researches  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  terpenes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  personnel  of  the  E}epart[nent  has  been  changed  since  last  Antumo 
only  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  L.  Le  Count,  who  at  that  time  was 
assistant  in  civil  engineering.  That  vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  Myron 
S.  Falli,  C.E.,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1899. 

The  general  work  of  the  Department  has  been  pr<^ressing  along  its 
usual  linej  with  such  advances  as  another  year's  experiences  and  oppor- 
tunities make  practicable.  At  the  ptescnt  time  marked  advances  are 
being  made  particularly  in  the  field  of  railroad  work.  The  fourth  year 
students  have  just  completed  a  very  full  and  thorough  treatment  of  the 
economic  theory  of  railroad  location  and  are  beginning  lectures  under 
Professor  Lovell  relating  to  signaling  and  interlocking.  Both  of  these  por- 
tions of  railroad  work,  and  others  connected  with  the  same  general  subject, 
constitute  lines  along  which  the  specialty  of  railroad  engineering  is  being 
developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  same  general  observation  can  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  work  in  roads  and  pavements,  masonry  struc- 
tures and  the  entire  field  of  iron  and  steel  structural  work  and  foanda- 
tions.  The  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
is  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  owing  to  certain  complications  which  fol- 
lowed the  transference  of  the  H.  K.  Worthington  Company's  business  to 
its  new  owners.  Arrangi  mcnts  are  in  progress  now,  however,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  lead  to  an  early  completion  of  the  laboratory. 

The  membcra  of  the  fourth-year  class  are  all  actively  engaeed  in  the 
preparation  of  thesis  work.  A  considerable  amount  of  original  investiga- 
tion is  now  in  progress  in  various  fields,  which  will  result  not  only  ia 
most  useful  experiences  for  the  students  who  are  performing  the  work, 
but  will  lead  to  valuable  practical  data  in  two  or  three  lines  of  pro- 
fessional practice.  In  these  investigations  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  and  of  Ihe  Department  of  Physics  are  exten- 
sively used.  Work  of  this  class  is  being  actively  encouraged  in  the 
Department  and  forms  a  most  effective  supplement  to  the  large  amount  of 
engineering  design  done  by  the  students  in  civil  engineering  throughout 
their  course  of  study. 

The  departmental  library  has  been  enlarged  by  the  books  formerly  be- 
longintf  to  Mr.  Le  Count,  whose  father  has  very  kindly  and  thoughtfully 
made  a  gift  of  them  to  the  Department  in  memory  of  his  son. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  students  of  the  th  rd  and  fourth  years  have  completed  the  six 
weeks  of  afternoons  devoted  to  historical  research,  and  the  results  of 
their  labors,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  annual  exhibition  in  June,  are 
interesting  for  their  qua'ity  quite  as  much  as  for  their  quantity.  In  all 
over  five  hundred  sheets  of  drawings  have  been  handed  in,  each  week's 
work  of  each  student  being  devoted  to  a  specified  topic  of  the  histny  of 
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medisval  architecture,  and  accompanied  by  a  written  essay  on  the  re- 
suits  of  the  week's  studies.  The  Avery  Library  and  the  Department 
Library,  with  its  greit  collection  of  prints  and  photographs,  have  fur- 
nished the  documents  for  these  studies.  Not  a  few  of  the  drawings  pro- 
duced are  of  permanent  and  practical  value  either  as  illustrative  material 
for  future  lectures,  or  m  drawings  for  publication  in  future  treatises.  This 
work  has  been  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Kress  and  Mr.  Partridge. 

The  sixth  competition  for  the  McKim  Fellowships  has  recently  closed. 
The  preliminary  sketches  by  competitors  in  and  near  New  York  were 
made  at  the  Department  on  Saturday,  March  gih,  and  the  final  drawings 
were  handed  in  April  27th.  The  subject  is  "A  Presbyterian  Church 
with  a  Dome,"  and  the  design  is  required  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Nineteen  competitors  were  present  at  the  school  for  the 
preliminaiy  sketch,  and  as  there  are  eleven  Columbia  graduates  in  Paris 
who  have  also  registered  as  competitors,  the  number  of  designs  handed 
in  promises  to  be  the  largest  thus  far  recorded  in  any  fellowship  competi- 
tion. 

The  subjects  of  the  senior  theses  show  the  usu:il  Vctriety,  They  com- 
prise a  Country  Club  (two  theses),  U.  S.  Post  OflSce,  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Cemetery  with  Crematory  and  Chapel,  School  of  Architec- 
ture, Gothic  Mausoleum,  Hippodrome,  University  Hall,  City  Hall  for 
Greater  New  York,  County  Court  Hou»e  and  City  Hotel. 

Mr.  Hombostel,  lecturer  on  architecture  in  this  school,  has  been  giving 
to  a  class  in  the  Art  Students'  League  a  course  of  lectures  on  architec- 
ture and  practical  perspective.  Profesor  Hamlin  delivered  before  the 
Architectural  League  on  Thursday,  April  nth,  the  address  on  "  Italian 
Gardens "  which  he  gave  before  the  Institute  of  Ar.  hitccts  at  their  con- 
vention in  Washington  last  December. 

Three  of  the  lectures  in  the  February  course  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  were  given  by  ofliceis  of  this  department :  the  first  on 
"Trees  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Renaissance,"  by  Professor  Hamlin;  the 
second  and  third  on  the  "  Life  and  Characteristics  of  Trees  and  Forests," 
by  Mr.  C.  P.  Warren. 
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A  Text  Book  of  Important  Minerals  and  Rotks,  with  tables  for  the  de- 
termination of  minerals.  By  S.  E.  Tillman,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy  and  Geologv,  U.  S,  Military  Academy,  West  Point  N.  V. 
New  York,  John  Wiley '&  Sons.  8vo.  Pp.  186  ;  35  figures.  Cloth, 
«3.oo,  net. 

This  book  is  planned  to  meet  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  where  the  students  are  "well  fitted  for  the  work 
when  they  begin  it,  '  and  have  "  excellent  opportunity  for  the  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  specimens  and  for  lalraratory  work  in  determin- 
ing them,"  and  where  the  purpose  is  to  tmpait  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
important  minerals  and  [..cks. 
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Seven  pages  are  devoted  to  chemical  and  physical  properties,  and  - 
about  twenty  to  crystallography.  Some  seventy-five  species  are  de-  cribed 
briefly,  in  general  in  order  of  the  basic  constiluent.  The  descriptions 
are  followed  by  convenient  tables  for  determination  and  these  by  a  short 
chapter  on  the  common  rocks. 

As  a  guide  for  mature  students  desiring  a  brief  course  the  book  will 
be  useful.  For  the  general  student  too  little  space  is  given  to  descrip- 
tions of  tnethods,  tesrs  and  crystals ;  and  the  list  of  species,  which  ex- 
cludes entire  economic  groups  like  the  nickel  minerals  and  the  borates, 
and  such  con  mon  species  as  barite  and  epidote  is  too  restricted. 

A.  J.  M. 

Kurtes  Lehrbueh  der  Analythchtn  Chemie.     Von  Dr.  F.  P.  Txxad- 

WELL.     Franz  Deuticke,  Lepsig  und  Wien,  rSgg.     436  Scite. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Treadwell's  book  on  Analytical  Chemistry 
is  devoted  entirely  to  qualitative  analysis  and  is  of  such  great  merit  as  to 
warrant  a  special  review  although  the  book  is  not  yet  completed  by  the 
appC'irance  of  the  volume  on  quantitative  analysis. 

Qualitative  analysis  is  treated  not  from  the  descriptive  standpoint  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  inorganic  chemistry.  A  brief  but  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  ionic  theory,  hydrolysis  and  solubility  [^oduct 
precedes  the  main  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  reactions  of  the 
bases  and  acids 

These  reactions  are  most  accurately  expressed,  those  which  are  rever- 
sible are  so  designated  and  composition  is  indicated  by  a  liberal  use  of 
graphic  formula. 

A  most  valuable  feature  of  ihe  book  is  the  introduction  of  the  reac- 
tions of  the  rare  elements  with  schemes  for  their  separation  and  ident- 
ification. 

The  book  is  no-  adap  ed  to  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  chemistry  for 
use  as  a  laboratory  guide,  hut  as  a  test  and  reference  book  for  students 
who  are  learning  at  the  same  time  inorganic  chemistry  and  qualitative 
analysis  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

E.  H.  M. 
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[Contribution  from  the  Havemeyer  Labcmtoriei  of  Columbui  UaiTertitf,  No.  45.] 

THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION  OF 
CADMIUM. 

By  EDMUND  H.  MILLER  and  ROBERT  W.  PAGE. 

The  work  described  in  this  paper  was  suggested  by  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  some  experiments  on  the  determination  of  cadmium, 
which  were  undertaken  before  analyzing  a  number  of  precipitates 
of  cadmium  fcrrocyanide.  The  methods  compared  are  the  electro- 
lytic, the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate.  The  work  was  done  on  a 
solution  of  cadmium  chloride,  found  to  be  free  from  impurities, 
which  after  thorough  mixing  was  seated  up  in  a  number  of  bottles 
to  avoid  evaporation. 

Electrolytic  Determination. 
The  cyanide  *  method  was  used  under  the  following  conditions  : 
Thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  cadmium  chloride  solution  were 
diluted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  and  one  gram 
of  potassium  cyanide  added,  this  amount  being  a  slight  excess 
over  that  required  to  redissolve  the  cadmium  cyanide  first  formed. 
The  solution  was  then  electrolyzed  by  a  current  of  0.1-0.15  am- 
pere for  sixteen  hours.  The  kathods  was  a  platinum  cylinder  having 
an  area  of  90  square  centimeters,  the  anode  a  spiral  of  heavy 
platinum  wire.     The  deposition  was  found  to  be  complete  in  every 

"  Riban,  AuUfiis  Cbimique  QuantiUtive  par  Electroljse,  Puis,  1899.  Rimbach, 
Zeit.  t  Anil.  Chem.,  Vol  37,  p,  384,  1898. 
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case,  the  electrolyte  W2s  colorless  and  the  deposited  metal  bright 
and  adherent.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Average  weight  of  cadmium,  coinciding  with  three  determina- 
tions 0.2088  gram. 

It  was  found  that  a  large  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  was  to  be 
avoided  and  also  the  presence  of  other  salts.  When  cadmium  is 
separated  as  sulphide  and  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  the 
excess  should  be  removed  by  boiling  and  not  be  neutralized  by 
sodium  carbonate,  as  the  resulting  sodium  chloride  interferes  with 
the  electrolytic  precipitation.  Three  grams  of  potassium  cyanide 
under  the  preceding  conditions  gave  results  which  were  lower  and 
less  uniform. 

The  Carbonate  Method. 

This  method  was  used  merely  as  a  check  on  the  electrolytic  re- 
sults before  proceeding  to  the  phosphate  determination.  The 
cadmium  chloride  solution  was  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of 
sodium  carbonate  boiled,  and  the  precipitate  washed  till  it  gave  no 
evidence  of  alkali  when  tested  with  phenol-phthalein;  dried,  sepa- 
rated from  the  paper  etc.,  ignited  and  weighed  as  cadmium  oxide. 
The  results  expressed  in  grams  of  cadmium  were  0.2098,  0.2106, 
0.2087.  These  are  fairly  satisfactory  considering  the  difficulties  of 
the  method  and  serve  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  electrolysis.  So  the  strength  of  the  cadmium  solution 
is  taken  to  be  O.2088  gram  of  cadmium  in  30  cubic  centimeters, 
the  amount  used  throughout. 

The  Phosphate  Method. 
Drewsen  *  is  apparently  the  only  authority  for  giving  to  the 
cadmium  ammonium  phosphate  one  and  one-quarter  molecules  of 

•  Gmelin-Krant,  Handbaeh,  6th  Auflige,  III.,  74, 
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water  of  crystallization.  So  before  starting  work  upon  this  method 
it  seemed  advisable  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  to  verify  this 
statement  in  order  that  determinations  could  be  made  by  weighing 
the  cadmium  ammonium  phosphate  as  well  as  the  pyrophosphate. 
Eight  determinations  were  accordingly  made  and  the  results  show 
tliat  there  is  an  even  molecule  of  water  present  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  double  ammonium  salts  of  manganese  and  cobalt.*  These 
determinations  were  made  as  follows:  The  precipitates,  thrown 
down  by  either  microcosmic  salt  or  by  the  diammonium  phos- 
phate were  dried  to  constant  weight  at  icx)-i03°  C.  It  was  found 
that  the  weight  remained  practically  constant  up  to  1 10'*  C.  and  then 
diminished  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  not  safe  to  use  a  temperature 
above  105"  C.  in  drying.  After  obtaining  the  weights  at  ICX3- 
103°  C.  the  precipitates  were  ignited  and  weighed  as  pyrophos- 
phate, and  from  these  two  weights  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
CdNH,P0,xH,O  was  calculated.  The  results  were  all  between 
the  limits  of  242.64  and  244.4  compared  with  243.85,  the  molecular 
weight  of  CdNHjPOjHjO.  The  average  result  was  243.79,  corre- 
sponding to  1.016  molecules  of  water. 

The  only  information  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  cadmium 
as  phosphate  is  in  a  recent  paper  by  Austin ;  f  it  concludes  thus  : 

"  Cadmium  may  be  estimated  with  accuracy  as  the  pyrophos- 
phate if  the  precipitate  by  microcosmic  salt  in  the  nearly  neutral 
solution  containing  ammonium  chloride  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
grams  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimeters  is  allowed  to  stand  several 
hours  before  filtering.  In  this  way  all  the  cadmium  separates  out 
from  the  solution  as  a  beautiful  crystalline  mass  of  cadmium  am- 
monium phosphate  of  ideal  constitution.  The  conditions  must, 
however,  be  preserved  with  care ;  there  must  be  no  excess  of  am- 
monia, no  free  acid  and  no  excess  of  ammonium  salt  beyond  the 
quantity  indicated,  while  that  amount  is  necessary." 

A  series  of  determinations  was  made  following  Austin's  direc- 
tions  as  closely  as  possible  ;  the  results  were  invariably  low  and  on 
testing  the  filtrate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  a  heavy  precipitate  of 
cadmium  sulphide  was  always  obtained.     (See  table,  page  396.) 

Instead  of  experimenting  further  with  Austin's  conditions,  a 
more  promising  field  seemed  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  conditions 


■  Daldn,  ZeiL  [ilT  Anal.  Chem.,  Dec.,  190a 

t  Am.  J.  Science,  158,  3i4>  1S99.    Alto  Zeit  ftir  Anorg;  Chemie,  33,  3C7,  1899- 
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given  by  Dakin  *  for  the  precipitation  of  zinc  ammonium  phos- 
phate  to  the  determination  of  cadmium.  The  essential  differences 
are  the  use  of  ammonium  phosphate  instead  of  microcosmic  salt 
and  the  absence  of  the  ammonium  chloride  held  to  be  so  neces- 
sary by  Austin  for  the  precipitation  of  either  ztnc  or  cadmium. 

The  next  series  of  determinations  (Nos,  9-1 2  in  the  following 
table)  were  made  following  exactly  Dakin's  conditions.  The  cad- 
mium chloride  solutions  were  diluted  to  a  bulk  of  150CC.  and  0.5 
cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  and  then  nearly  neutralized  with 
ammonia;  then  heated  on  a  water  bath  and  35  cc.  (2.6  grams)  of 
ammonium  phosphate  solution  added  and  the  heating  continued 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  phosphate  solution  was  made  exactly  ac- 
cording to  Dakin's  directions  and  contained  So^  of  (NHJ,  HPO, 
to  20%  of  NH,H,PO,.  After  warming,  the  precipitates  were 
allowed  to  stand  over  night  before  filtering ;  they  were  flocculent 
at  first,  became  partly  crystalline  on  warming  and  after  standing 
over  night  consisted  entirely  of  large  scale-like  crystals  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  which  settled  immediately  and  were  readily  washed.  They 
were  filtered  on  asbestos  in  a  Gooch  crucible  and  washed  first  with 
a  1 9o  solution  of  the  precipitant,  then  with  60%  alcohol,  next  dried 
and  finally  ignited,  using  a  low  flame  at  first,  to  pyrophosphate 
and  weighed. 

As  the  asbestos  used  by  Dakin  was  slightly  soluble  in  the  am- 
monium phosphate,  he  determined  the  weight  of  the  Gooch  crucible 
after  weighing  the  precipitates — dissolving  out  the  pyrophosphate 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  results  in  the  table  give  both  methods 
of  procedure,  direct  weight  and  by  difference.  The  determina. 
tions  made  by  dissolving  out  the  precipitate  are  invariably  high 
while  those  made  by  direct  weight  are  slightly  low.  These  figures 
lead  to  an  investigation  of  the  solubility  of  the  asbestos  in  nitric 
acid  as  well  as  in  the  phosphate  solution  which  showed  constant 
loss  with  either  solution,  even  where  the  asbestos  had  been  treated 
first  with  boiling  nitric  acid  and  then  been  allowed  to  stand  one 
portion  with  nitric  acid,  the  other  with  a  strong  ammonium  phos- 
phate solution  for  two  weeks,  and  explained  satisfactorily  the  error 
in  using  an  asbestos  filter. 

To  avoid  this  source  of  error  a  series  of  determinations  was  next 
made  in  which  the  precipitates  were  filtered  on  balanced  papers. 

*  Zeil.  rdc  Anal.  Chem.,  39,  373,  1900, 
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This  precipitate  is  particularly  well  adopted  to  this  method  as  the 
crystals  are  large,  easily  washed  and  show  no  tendency  to  creep  or 
run  through.  The  reagent  used  was  lOD^S  (NH,),HPO,  which 
we  believe  better  than  the  mixture  used  by  Dakin,  as  the  dihydrogen 
ammonium  salt  gives  no  precipitate  with  cadmium.  It  is  easily 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  purchased  reagent  till  it  gives 
a  slight  pink  with  phenol- phtalein. 

The  conditions  for  precipitation  were  as  follows : 

To  the  cadmium  chloride  solution  diluted  to  150  cc.  and  barely 
acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  add  35  cc.  (2.9  grams)  of  (NH,),HPO,t 
about  fifteen  times  the  weight  of  the  cadmium  present,  and  allow 
to  stand  over  night.  In  Nos.  1 3-16  (see  Table  11.)  the  precipitant 
was  added  to  the  warm  solution  and  then  heated  on  a  water  bath 
for  fifteen  minutes.  This  practice,  while  causing  the  conversion  to 
the  crystalline  condition  to  take  place  more  rapidly,  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  there  is  danger  of  the  composition  of  the  precipi- 
tate being  changed  by  loss  of  ammonia.  The  precipitation  is  best 
made  in  the  cold  (Nos.  17-20),  then  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 

Precipitates  1 3-20  were  all  filtered  on  balance  papers  (after  drying 
at  1 05  °  C.  for  several  hours)  washed  first  with  a  hot  i  %  solution  of 
{NH,),HPO,  then  with  60%  alcohol  and  weighed  after  drying  to 
constant  weight  at  100-103°  C. 

In  Nos.  15,  16,  18  and  20  the  precipitates  were  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporated  and  ignited  in  platinum  to  Cd,P,0,. 
Weighing  as  CdNH,PO,H,0  is  to  be  preferred  as  it  is  shorter  and 
the  danger  of  reduction  and  volatilization  is  avoided. 

These  results  are  shown  by  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

The  next  series  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  ammonium 
chloride  as  this  salt  is  likely  to  be  present  in  varying  quantities. 
The  conditions  were  identical  with  Nos.  17-20  in  the  preceding 
table  except  that  each  solution  contained  fifteen  grams  of  ammon- 
ium chloride.  The  results  expressed  in  grams  of  cadmium  were 
0.2080,0,2082,0.2081,0.2083.  The  filtrates  gave  in  each  case  a 
slight  but  distinct  precipitate  of  cadmium  sulphide  when  tested 
with  hydrogen  sulphide.  These  results  show  that  ammonium 
chloride,  in  any  such  quantity,  exerts  a  slight  solvent  action  and  is 
to  be  avoided  when  great  accuracy  is  required. 
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The  effect  of  heating  on  the  precipitate  was  next  investigated, 
and  the  results  given  in  the  following  table : 


■3965 
■3715 
■3430 
■3429 

-3346 


7044  — .0044  Healed  I  hour  and  Ultered  at  or 

ao25  — .0063  "            "       "      "          " 

1S30  I  —.0158  Heated  on  water  balh  I  hour. 

I7IS  —.0373  ■*        "      "       " 

IS^3  — '°5°5  Boiled  gently  i  hour. 

1583  —.0505    I      " 

tSj6  ■  — .0562  Boiled  moderately. 

1544  —.0544  "              " 


The  danger,  already  mentioned,  of  hastening  the  conversion  to 
the  crystalline  condition  by  heating  is  fully  shown  by  this  table. 
In  Nos.  I  and  2  the  CdNH^E'O^HjO  precipitates  were  heated  one 
hour  in  a  water  bath,  until  they  were  entirely  crystalline  and 
then  filtered  at  once ;  the  other  conditions  were  the  same  as  Nos. 
1 5-20  in  Table  II.,  where  accurate  results  were  obtained.  The 
physical  properties  of  the  precipitates  were  changed  by  the  heat- 
ing, the  crystals  were  finer  and  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  was 
decidedly  pulverulent.  Nos.  3  and  4  were  heated  at  a  higher 
temperature  on  the  water-bath  until  the  precipitates  became  crys- 
talline and  then  stood  over  night  before  being  iiltered.  In  these, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  pulverulent  precipitate  was  noticed. 
Nos.  s  and  6  were  boiled  gently ;  here  the  precipitates  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  dense  pulverulent  particles  with  a  small  quantity  of 
coarse  scale-like  crystals  resembling  those  formed  in  the  cold.  In 
Nos.  7  and  8  the  boiling  was  more  vigorous  and  here  the  precipi- 
tates were  entirely  pulverulent  and  in  no  way  resembled  those  ob- 
tained in  the  cold. 

This  change  in  appearance,  together  with  the  low  results,  indi- 
cate certainly  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  precipitate- 
Ammonia  is  given  off  in  noticeable  quantities  during  the  boiling. 

The  coarse  crystalline  precipitate  formed  in  the  cold  and  the  fine 
pulverulent  precipitate,  made  by  boiling  small  quantities  in  sepa< 
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Tate  beakers,  on  account  of  great  trouble  due  to  bumping,  w«e 
analyzed  with  the  following  results : 


CdNH^JH.O 
7.00 
39.16 

5»-75 

CrriulUne  Predpltale. 

P»i 

^,„>^- 

NH, 

6-75 
10.83 
39.40 
5a-83 

0,4s 
1-47 
24-31 
73-56 

100.00% 

99-81 S 

99-8=» 

The  analyses  show  the  loss  of  both  water  and  ammonia  by  boil- 
ing  and  suggest  that  the  normal  cadmium  orthophosphate  would  be 
produced  were  the  boiling  sufHciently  prolonged  and  at  the  same 
time  confirm  the  determination  of  the  water  of  crystallization  in 
the  crystalline  precipitate. 

The  points  which  we  wish  to  emphasize  are : 

1.  That  the  electrolytic  determination  of  cadmium  is  most  ac- 
curate and  satisfactory  provided  a  large  excess  of  potassium  cyanide 
and  the  presence  of  other  salts  are  avoided. 

2.  That  the  carbonate  method  is  the  most  troublesome  and  the 
least  accurate. 

3.  That  cadmium  ammonium  phosphate  contains  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization  and  can  be  dried  without  decomposition 
at  ioo-io3°C. 

4.  That  Austin's  method  for  cadmium  is  unsatisfactory. 

5.  That  asbestos  filters  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
solvent  action  of  either  ammonium  phosphate  or  nitric  acid. 

6.  That  cadmium  can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  by 
precipitating  in.the  cold,  in  a  neutral  solution  by  a  large  excess  of 
(NH.),  HPO,  and  allowing  to  stand  over  night;  it  can  be  weighed 
on  balanced  filters  or  ignited  to  pyrophosphate.  If  precipitated  in 
a  boiling  solution  or  on  prolonged  boiling  it  is  liable  to  change  Ja 
composition  and  give  low  results. 

We  recommend  this  method  as  preferable  to  the  carbonate 
method  in  all  respects  and  while  no  more  accurate  than  the  elec- 
trolytic, it  has  the  practical  advantage  of  requiring  no  extraordinary 
or  expensive  apparatus. 

QoANTiTATivB  Laboratory,  June,  1901, 
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THE  SERPENTINES  OF  MANHATTAN  ISLAND  AND 
VICINITY  AND  THEIR  ACCOMPANY- 
ING MINERALS. 

By  D.  H.  NEWLAND. 
(Coolinned  fton  p>g«  317,  Vol.  XXII.) 
The  New  Rochelle  Serpentine. 

Getdogtcal  Rtlations. — About  one  mile  from  the  New  Rochelle 
railway  station,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Davenport's  Neck,  there 
is  a  small  but  interesting  body  of  serpentine,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Mather's  reportand  which  has  been  described  briefly  by  J.  D,  Dana* 
and  F.  J.  H.  MerrilLf  According  to  Dana  the  serpentine  lies 
along  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal  that  widens  out  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. He  believes  it  to  be  closely  related  to  limestone  and  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  alteration  of  included  silicates,  especially  pyroxene. 
Merrill  states  that  he  found  crystals  of  bronzite  and  actinolite  in  the 
process  of  serpentinization.  The  question  of  genesis  is  discussed  at 
considerable  length  by  him,  with  important  results,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  extract:  "In  all  probability  the  magnesian 
silicate  rocks,  which  by  their  alteration  have  yielded  these  serpen- 
tines, were  similar  in  their  origin  to  the  amphibolites  and  pyrox- 
cnites  which  abound  in  Westchester  county.  *  *  •  In  composition 
the  amphibolite  and  pyroxenite  beds  of  the  Manhattan  group  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  strata  which  enclose  them  as  the  in- 
trusive mass  of  the  Palisades  bears  to  the  beds  of  sandstone  and 
arkose  between  which  it  is  now  included.  There  is  nothing  but 
their  somewhat  foliated  condition  to  suggest  that  they  are  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  and  this  characteristic  has  been  shown  to  result 
from  dynamo-metamorphism." 

The  prevailing  rock  of  this  section  is  a  hornblendic  mica-schist 
of  very  variable  composition  but  usually  containing  both  quartz 
and  feldspar  in  considerable  amounts,  besides  garnet,  epidote  and 
iron  oxides.  The  basic  phases  approach  amphibolite.  When  ex- 
posed the  contact  with  the  serpentine  is  usually  sharp.    In  places, 

•Geological  Relitioiu  of  the  Limestone  fiein  of  Weitcliester  Co.,  N.  V.  Am. 
yamr.  Set.,  III.,  Vol.  to,  pp.  30, 11  stq. 

f  Reprint  from  Nev  Vork  State  Muienm  Report,  1896,  p.  30. 
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small  veins  of  the  latter  extend  into  the  adjacent  rock  but  they 
are  not  continuous  for  any  distance.  They  may  well  have  been 
formed  by  extrusion  of  the  serpentine  under  the  pressure  that  was 
developed  dunng  alteration.  In  other  respects  also  there  is  little 
geological  evidence  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  as  to  the 
genesis  or  relative  age  of  the  rocks. 

General  Characters. — In  composition  and  appearance  the  serpen- 
tine shows  much  variety.  Carbonates  are  usually  in  evidence  and 
sometimes  form  a  large  part  of  tlie  mass.  Chromite,  magnetite, 
tremolite  and  discolorations  of  limonitc  may  be  recognized  in  most 
of  the  specimens.  In  color  the  serpentine  varies  from  green  in 
diflcrent  shades  to  reddish  or  white.  A  peculiar  mottled  appear- 
ance results  when  bunches  of  iron  ores  and  calcite  alternate  with 
serpentine. 

Mu:roscopic  Characters. — A  study  of  thin  sections  shows  that  the 
rock  has  been  derived  largely  from  a  colorless  amplttdole,  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  serpentine  of  Staten  Island.  Included 
remnants  of  this  mineral  were  frequently  found  and  in  various 
stages  of  serpentinization.  The  -  individuals  are  long  and  thinly 
foliated. 

Pyroxou  occurs  in  partially  altered  but  recognizable  crystals. 
Merrill  refers  to  bronzite,  but  the  writer  cannot  confirm  this  obser- 
vation or  the  presence  of  any  other  variety  of  orthorhombic 
pyroxene.  Wherever  observed  this  mineral  appeared  nearly  color- 
less and  showed  oblique  extinction  in  prismatic  sections.  It  is 
optically  identical  with  the  Staten  Island  pyroxene  which  has 
been  described  as  diopside. 

Spinel  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  rock 
and  differentiates  it  from  the  other  outcrops.  This  mineral  occurs 
abundantly  in  well-defined  octahedra  that  measure  2-3  mm.  in 
diameter.  It  has  a  bright  green  color  and  belongs  to  the  chrome 
spinels.  A  peculiar  feature  noticed  in  most  of  the  crystals  is  the 
inclusion  of  irregular  grains  of  chromite  which  usually  occupy  the 
centers  and  which  are  of  varying  size.  Whether  they  represent  orig- 
inal inclusions  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  appears  more 
likely  that  they  have  not  been  formed  by  alteration.  It  is  rather 
to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  minerals  that  the  chromite 
has  contributed  a  portion  of  the  material  that  has  gone  to  build  the 
spinel.  Other  individuals  when  examined  with  low  powers  show 
a  cloudiness  in  the  central  portions,  which  under  greater  magnifi- 
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cation  is  resolved  into  minute  blades  of  reddish  color  possessing  a 
sub-metallic  lustre  and  medium  translucency.  These  have  rounded 
or  rude  hexagonal  boundaries  and  appear  to  be  arranged  in  lines  par- 
allel to  the  octahedral  faces  of  the  spinel.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
miningthe  nature  of  the  inclusions  a  separation  of  the  constituents 
was  attempted.  This  was  carried  out  successfully  by  digesting 
in  hydrochloric  acid  several  grams  of  rock  which  had  been  pul- 
verized to  a  coarse  size.    After  several  treatments  with  acid  a  residue 


Fig.  4.    Serpentine  from  New  Rochelle.    Spinel  crystals  with  inclutioni  of  chroieite 
embedded  in  a  grottndnuss  of  serpentine. 

was  obtained  which  consisted  of  spinel,  chromite,  magnetite  and 
silicates.  The  particles  of  magnetite  were  removed  by  a  magnet 
and  the  silicates  by  passing  the  material  through  Thoulet's  solution. 
The  remainder,  a  fairly  pure  concentrate  of  chromite  and  spinel  was 
placed  under  the  microscope  and  the  minerals  separated  by  hand. 
Qualitative  chemical  tests  on  the  spinel  showed  the  presence  of 
magnesium,  iron,  chromium,  and  small  amounts  of  aluminum  and 
calcium  but  no  titanium.  These  results  would  indicate  that  the 
inclusions  are  some  form  of  iron,  possibly  hematite.     The  borders 
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of  the  spinel  crystals  show  alteration  to  a  colorless,  low  polariziiig 
mineral  resembling  talc. 

ChromiU  is  quite  abundant,  rather  more  so  than  in  the  serpen- 
tines from  the  other  localities.  It  is  usually  irregular  in  outline, 
rarely  showing  quadrilateral  boundaries. 

Magnttiie  calls  for  no  special  comment 

Limonite  is  a  secondary  constituent  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  the  other  iron  ores.  It  is  distributed  in  fine  particles,  oftentimes 
so  thickly  as  to  stain  the  rock  a  bright  yellow, 

Zoisite  was  not  positively  identified,  but  it  may  be  represented  by 
small,  brownish,  biaxial  crystals  with  high  relief  and  low  birefring- 
ence. 

Calcite  is  always  present.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains  em- 
bedded in  the  serpentine ;  in  larger  areas  made  up  of  several  crystal 
aggregates  showing  rhombohedral  cleavage ;  and  as  veins  of  variable 
width  and  extent.  Although  specimens  of  rock  may  be  found 
which  approach  ophiolite,  in  general  the  carbonates  are  of  minor 
importance  relative  to  the  serpentine.  The  small  embedded  grains 
are  to  be  regarded  as  by-products  of  the  serpentinization,  while 
the  larger  areas  and  veins  have  been  formed  by  leaching  of  the  rock 
by  surface  waters  and  subsequent  deposition.  Chemical  tests  show 
that  the  carbonates  always  contain  magnesia ;  sometimes  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  be  classed  as  dolomite. 

The  Serpentine  from  Tenth  Avenue, 
This  locality  is  now  inaccessible,  but  its  general  features  have  been 
described  and  placed  on  record.  According  to  Gale,*  the  rock 
was  formerly  exposed  along  Tenth  Avenue  from  59th  Street  north 
to  63d  Street  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  direction.  He  men- 
tions that  the  serpentine  occupied  several  conical  hills  and  was  of 
variable  character.  Chamberlain  has  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion: "An  extensive  bed  of  serpentine  lies  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Tenth  Avenue  from  63d  to  58th  Streets.  It  is  usually 
of  an  olivine  green  color,  at  times  nearly  black.  Intermixed  with 
calcite  so  as  to  present  a  mottled  appearance,  it  is  termed  ophiolite." 
A  thin  section  of  the  serpentine  is  preserved  in  the  petrographical 
collection  of  Columbia  University,  which  shows  similarity  to  the 
New  Rochelle  occurrence.     It  is  made  up  of  fibrous  tremoUte,  ser- 

•  GeoIo|7  of  the  Firal  Dist.  N.  Y.  GeoL  Survey,  p.  582,  184*. 
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pentine  and  calcite.  The  tremoltte  is  partially  serpentinized,  the 
edges  being  altered,  while  the  central  portions  are  still  fresh  and 
transparent.  Included  grains  of  calcite,  a  by-product  of  the  altera- 
tions, and  small  veins  of  the  same  mineral  comprise  a  lai^e  part  of 
the  mass. 

An  analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh  gave  the  following 
results : 

SiO,  44.43  FeO  9-37 

MgO  28.80  MnO  1.38 

CaO  5.06  H,0  8.58 

Total  97.62 

The  similarity  in  composition  between  this  and  the  Hoboken 
and  Staten  Island  rocks  is  noticeable.  A  portion  of  the  iron  no 
doubt  exists  in  the  ferric  condition  although  it  is  all  reported 
above  as  FeO. 

Serpentine  from  Aqueduct  Shaft  26. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Merrill*  has  given  a  petrographic  description  of  this 
rock,  found  on  Manhattan  Island,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted :  "  This  serpentine  occurs  in  a  coarsely  crystalline,  white, 
granular  dolomite.  It  plainly  originates  through  the  hydration  of 
a  white  monoclinic  pyroxene  showing  under  the  microscope 
nearly  rectangular  prismatic  cleavages  and  giving  extinction  angles 
as  high  as  44°.  The  alteration  is  accompanied  with  the  formation 
of  abundant  secondary  calcite.  •  *  »  Under  the  microscope  the 
serpentine  shows  a  platy,  almost  fibrous  structure,  the  plates  in  each 
case  lying  approximately  parallel  with  the  vertical  axes  of  the 
crystals  from  which  they  are  derived."  An  analysis  by  Mr. 
Catlett  showed  the  results  below : 


so, 

39.92 

CO, 

1.64 

Al,0, 

0.08 

CaO 

0.90 

Fc.O. 

0.50 

H,0  (alios") 

■.36 

MgO 

42.52 

Ignition 

13.26 

Total        100.18 

■  •'  Note*  on  Serpentinoui  Rocks  of  Esmx  Count;,  New  Vork,"  etc.,  R-ecitd.  ef 
the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mui.,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  595-1300. 
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From  the  statement  by  Dr.  Merrill  that  the  serpentine  occurs 
in  dolomite,  it  appears  that  the  relations  differ  from  the  other 
localities.  The  evidence  is  hardly  sufficient,  however,  to  base  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  rock,  and  unfortunately 
no  further  information  is  available  at  present. 

The  Serpentine  at  Rve. 
An  area  of  several  acres  in  the  eastern  part  of  Westchester 
county  consists  of  serpentine.  The  exact  locality  is  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Rye  and  about  an  equal  dis- 
tance west  from  Port  Chester.  The  outcrops,  of  which  there  arc 
several,  show  the  rock  to  be  completely  serpentinized  and  some- 
what disintegrated.  In  thin  section  no  clue  could  be  found  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  mass  and  nothing  of  interest  was  noted.  The 
area,  like  those  of  Statcn  Island  and  Hoboken,  is  lenticular. 

Mineralogy  of  the  Serpentines. 

The  characteristic  constituents  of  the  serpentines  have  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages.  There  is  also  a  series  of  accom- 
panying minerals,  which  arc  closely  related  genetically  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  by-products,  some  having  been  derived  from 
the  alteration  of  the  parent  mass,  while  others  owe  their  origin  to 
the  leaching  and  disintegration  of  the  latter  by  atmospheric 
agencies. 

The  serpentinization  of  complex  rocks,  as  these  must  have  been, 
cannot  take  place  without  a  dissolution  of  the  chemical  molecules 
and  a  readjustment  of  materials.  This  is  essentially  a  process  of 
oxidation  and  hydration  and  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
various  oxidized  compounds  whose  bases  do  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  serpentine  or  are  in  excess  of  the  molecular  pro- 
portions. In  the  case  of  olivine,  an  ortho-silicate  of  magnesium 
and  ferrous  iron,  which  alters  readily  to  serpentine  under  natural 
conditions,  the  change  may  be  expressed,  according  to  Tschermak, 
as  follows: 

2(Mg,SiO,)  +  CO,  +  2Hp  -  H.MgjSijO,  +  MgCO, 
S(Fe^iOJ  -J-  4O  -t-  3HP  =  Fe.O/OH).  +  2Fe,0,  +  sSiO,. 

The  equations  indicate  the  formation  of  four  by-products,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  the  excess  of  magnesia  in  the  first  will  combine 
with  the  free  silica  to  form  serpentine,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
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portion  of  the  iron  may  replace  the  magnesia.  The  processes  be- 
come much  more  complicated  when  the  starting  point  is  pyroxene 
or  amphibole,  which  contains  lime  and  alumina  as  additional  bases. 

Weathering  and  leaching  of  the  serpentine  by  ground  waters 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  third  generation  of  minerals 
represented  by  iron  ores,  carbonates  and  vein  serpentine.  Iron 
oxides  are  especially  susceptible  to  these  influences.  When  the 
rock  has  been  exposed  for  a  long  period,  it  has  a  thoroughly 
bleached  appearance,  is  porous  and  granular,  the  grains  of  mag- 
netite being  almost  completely  removed.  Chromite  does  not 
break  up  so  readily  as  magnetite,  but  nevertheless,  yields  to  the 
same  influences. 

The  by-products  are  found  in  the  groundmass  of  the  serpentine, 
where  they  occur  usually  in  granular  form,  in  surface  depressions, 
joints  and  cavities. 

The  following  minerals  are  known  to  occur  with  the  serpentines : 

Aragonite,  according  to  Dana,*  occurs  in  fibrous  crusts  and 
other  forms  at  Hoboken,  no  doubt  accompanying  the  serpentine. 

Asbestos.— ^ik  varieties  may  be  found  in  close  proximity  at 
Pavilion  Hill.  The  fibrous  amphibole  or  tremolite  is  distinguish- 
able from  chrysotile  by  its  lighter  color  and  superior  hardness. 
The  latter  variety  is  common  at  Hoboken  and  New  Rochelle.  A 
fine  specimen  of  asbestos  with  fibers  nearly  a  foot  in  length  was 
picked  up  at  St.  George,  State n  Island. 

Brucite  occurs  at  Staten  Island,  Hoboken  and  New  Rochelle. 
The  first  two  localities  are  mentioned  in  Dana's  Mineralogy,  but 
could  not  be  confirmed  by  the  writer.  Thinly  foliated  speci- 
mens of  small  size  were  collected  at  New  Rochelle. 

Calciie  in  granular  masses  is  common  at  nearly  all  the  serpen- 
tine localities,  while  small  veins  may  be  seen  at  New  Rochelle. 
A  specimen  of  serpentine  from  Hoboken,  collected  by  Prof.  J.  F. 
Kemp,  shows  a  large  number  of  calcite  crystals  implanted  in  a 
matrix  of  flnely  divided  carbonates.  It  was  probably  taken  from 
the  wall  of  a  fissure.  The  crystals  are  of  slender  habit,  being 
bounded  by  a  steep,  rhombohedron  and  are  much  distorted. 

Oialcedony  is  recorded  by  Mather  as  occurring  at  New  Rochellcf 
It  is  abundant  and  of  a  red  color  near  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken. 


"•■Sfilem  of  Minentlaey,"  1900,  p.  383. 
f  R^ort  on  the  Firal  District  of  K.  V.,  1841,  p.  436. 
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Chlorite  has  already  been  mentioned  and  described  under  the 
Staten  Island  area. 

Chromite  is  described  under  the  dilTerent  localities.  This  mineral 
has  been  regarded  as  an  alteration  product  of  olivine,  but  such 
derivation  seems  very  doubtful. 

Dolomite  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  seldom  in  crystals.  Bedt* 
describes  a  peculiar  variety  from  Staten  Island :  "  Dolomite  closely 
resembling  gurhofite  is  found  at  the  Quarantine.  It  is  white,  com- 
pact,  has  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture  and  is  so  hard  as  sometimes  to 
strike  fire  with  steel.  Exceedingly  tough  and  difficult  of  solution, 
except  when  in  a  very  fine  powder.  Sp.  gr.  2.713."  He  gives  the 
following  analysis: 

CaCO,  52.75 

MgCO,  42.25 

Insol  SiO,  J.oo 

Iron  oxide  trace 

Total  100.00 

Hydromagneiite. — The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  at  Hoboken 
is  mentioned  by  Bcclcj-  WachminsterJ:  gives  for  its  chemical 
composition : 

SiOj,  0.57 

FcjOj,  0.27 

MgO,  43.41 

COj,  36.82 

HA  18-53 

Loss  1.40 

Total  1 00.00 

Eliminating  the  small  amounts  of  SiO,,  Fe,0,  and  loss  by  ignition 
the  molecular  ratio  of  the  remaining  constituents  is:  MgO; 
1.084;  CO,,  0.837;  H,0,  1.023.  This  is  a  close  approximation  of 
the  formula,  4MgC0,,  Mg{OH),  +  4H,0. 

Hematite  in  pulverulent  form  is  quite  widely  distributed,  though 
not  found  anywhere  in  large  amounts.  A  jasperoid  hematite  out- 
crops at  a  short  distance  from  the  Hobolcen  serpentine  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  Triassic  sandstone. 

•  ■•  Natural  History  of  New  York,"  Part  III.,  p.  155. 

tlbid. 

{  Silliman'i  Jeurnat,  Series  XVIII.,  p.  167.' 
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Liinonite  forms  extensive  deposits  on  Staten  Island  and  in  years 
past  has  been  of  economic  importance.  The  ore  occupies  superfic- 
ial depressioDs  in  the  serpentine  and  is  never  of  great  thickness.  It 
has  a  granular  or  coarse  oolitic  structure  and  may  be  soft  and 
earthy  or  cemented  into  compact  and  tough  masses.  The  deposits 
have  been  formed,  without  doubt,  by  precipitation  from  chalybeate 
waters  which  have  come  to  rest  in  the  depressions  after  circulating 
through  the  serpentine.  An  analysis  of  ore  from  Castleton  Cor- 
ners, by  D.  J.  Tysen,  Jr.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Britton,t  shows  the  fol- 
lowing percentages : 

Fep,  79-2; 

Alpj  1. 30 

CrjO,  1.15 

Mnp3  0.33 

MgO  trace  IOO.03 

The  presence  of  an  appreciable  amount  of  chromium  is  inter- 
esting. Abandoned  limonite  mines  may  be  seen  at  Castleton 
Corners,  Grant  City  and  on  the  Ellingwood  road. 

Magnesite  in  massive  or  finely  fibrous  aggregates  is  found  at 
Hoboken,  New  Rochelle,  Pavilion  Hill  and  other  localities  on 
Staten  Island.  Good  specimens  were  collected  from  Hoboken, 
where  it  occurs  quite  extensively.  Analyses  of  the  mineral  from 
this  locality  have  given  the  following  results : 

(')  (2)  (3) 


CaO 

trace 

SiO, 

S.70 

H.O 

■2-39 

P 

trace 

MgO 

31.60 

46.71 

44.00 

CaO 

1  97 

Trace 

3.50 

FeO 

16.09 

0.56 

0.50 

SiO, 

1.17 

0.33 

2.00 

CO, 

49.17 

50.00 

50.00 

H.O 

0.30 

Totals, 

100.00 

97.80 

100.00 

Nos.  I  and  2  arc  by  C.  A.  Joy.  Ann.  of  (he  Lye.  of  Nat.  Hist., 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  123. 

No.  3  is  by  Nuttall.     Sill.  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  17. 

Magnetite  is  common  in  the  form  of  irregular  grains  or  small 
octahedra.     It  is  mostly  if  not  entirely  a  by-product,  separating 
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out  during  the  alteration  of  the  primary  components,  more  especi- 
ally amphibole  and  olivine. 

Quarts  is  found  only  along  fissure  or  joint  planes  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  serpentine.  Good  crystallized  specimens  were 
picked  up  at  several  localities  on  Staten  Island  where  it  occurs  in 
company  with  the  limonite  beds.  The  crystals  are  small  and  show 
the  ordinary  prism  faces  terminated  by  ±  R. 

Serpentine. — -Various,  more  or  less  distinct  varieties  of  minerals 
may  be  included  under  this  caption,  all  of  which  are  similar  in 
composition  and  approach  ordinary  serpentine  in  other  respects. 
Antigorite  is  a  thin  lamellar  variety,  with  greasy  feel,  found  at  Ncn- 
Rochclle,  Hoboken  and  Staten  Island.  Bowtnite  is  possibly  repre- 
sented by  a  massive,  pale  mineral  found  in  small  veins  at  New 
Rochelle.  It  has  a  hardness  of  4.5-5  and  resembles  common  opal 
in  appearance.  Splinters  fuse  to  a  white  bead  before  tiie  blow- 
pipe. In  thin  sections,  it  is  seen  to  be  built  up  of  round  or  oval 
granules  showing  concentric  structure.  The  centers  are  amor- 
phous or  crypto-crystalline,  while  towards  the  periphery  they  are 
crystalline  and  polarize  feebly.  The  outer  layers  arc  composed 
«f  minute  fibers  arranged  radially  and  with  parallel  extinction. 
Unlike  ordinary  serpentine  the  axis  of  least  elasticity  of  the 
fibers  is  at  right  angles  to  their  length.  Its  chemical  similarity  to 
serpentine  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 


SiO, 

44.38 

44.S0 

A1.0. 

0.22 

0.12 

FeO 

1. 17 

1.02 

CaO 

I. OS 

0.93 

MgO 

40.29 

41.05 

H,0 

I3J3 

13.54 

Total, 

100.44 

101.46 

Deweylite,  an  amorphous,  resinous  variety  is  reported  by  Prof. 
D.  S.  Martin  as  occurring  on  Staten  Island.  The  mineral  contains 
more  water  than  ordinary  serpentine;  its  formula  according  to 
Dana  may  be  Hj  Mgj(SiO,),+ 4HjO.  Marmolite,  "Cava  foliated 
serpentine  with  pearly  luster  and  light  green  color  is  found  at 
Hoboken. 

Talc  is  widely  distributed,  but  rarely  in  quantity.  Talcose  bands 
intermixed  with  serpentine  and  chlorite  may  be  observed  at  Pavilion 
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Hill,  Grant  City  and  Hoboken.  The  Grant  City  locality  is  prob- 
ably the  one  referred  to  by  Dana  *  as  afTording  detached  masses  of 
foliated,  snow-white  talc. 

Hydrous  Antkophylhte  may  be  included  in  the  list  on  account  of 
its  historical  interest,  the  type  locality  being  at  Tenth  Avenue.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  mineral  species,  but  Grata- 
cap  established  its  identity  with  tremolite  in  process  of  serpen- 
tinization. 

Origik  of  the  Serpentines. 

The  derivation  of  the  Staten  Island,  Manhattan  and  New 
Rochelle  serpentines  from  anhydrous,  magnesian  silicates  in- 
cluding pyroxene,  amphibole  and  olivine  is  established  by  the 
presence  of  these  minerals  in  varying  stages  of  alteration  and  by 
the  structural  characters  observable  in  most  of  the  specimens.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  parent  rocks,  however,  further  than  their 
mineralogical  composition,  very  little  information  is  obtainable 
from  microscopic  study.  The  processes  of  serpentinization  have 
nearly  reached  completion,  while  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
constituents  has  been  obliterated  by  powerful  dynamic  forces. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a  number  of  considerations  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  pages,  which,  when  compared  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  fields  more  favorable  for  investigation,  indicate  that  the 
original  rocks  were  of  igneous  character  and  allied  to  the  pyrox- 
enites  and  pcridotites,  rather  than  that  they  were  impure  lime- 
stones, as  has  been  believed  by  some  geologists.  These  consider- 
ations may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1 .  The  lenticular  form  of  the  areas  and  their  relative  elevation  are 
characteristics  usually  associated  with  igneous  intrusions.  Lime- 
stones even  when  impure  disintegrate  rapidly  and  had  they  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  weathering  and  erosion  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  been  worn  down  to  a  much  lower  level,  relative 
to  the  surrounding  schists.  In  form  the  areas  are  analogous  to  the 
more  or  less  serpentinized  pyroxenites  and  peridotites  that  have 
been  described  from  a  great  number  of  localities  in  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain. 

2.  Their  position  is  difficult  to  explain  by  the  sedimentary 
theory,  as  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill  has  remarked.  Such  a  rapid  and 
violent  change  in  the  conditions  as  would  lead  to  the  deposition 

'"Syttem  of  Hinermlogj,"  1900,  p.  6S0. 
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of  basic  magnesian  rocks,  when  before  and  after  them  there  were 
long  periods  in  which  strata  of  acid  aluminous  Q^  were  laid 
down,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  sedimentary 
processes. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  general  experience  that  impure  limestoocs 
yield  by  alteration  a  uniform  mass  of  silicates  and  such  unifonnily 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  sameness  in  character  which  the  ser- 
pentines exhibit  wherever  observed.  Throughout  the  extensive 
area  of  Staten  Island,  comprising  a  surface  of  12-13  sq.  miles, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  silicates  present  other  than  pyroxene 
amphibole  and  olivine. 

4.  Chromite  has  rarely  if  ever  been  noted  as  a  constituent  of 
serpentines  whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  sedimentary  rocks. 
From  the  observations  of  Voigt*  it  would  further  appear  that  this' 
mineral  may  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  criterion  in  determining 
the  genesis  of  serpentines,  since  it  is  a  primary  constituent  of 
eruptive  magmas.  J.  H.  Pratt  f  has  recently  advanced  this  theory 
in  connection  with  chromite  deposits  of  North  Carolina. 

5.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  serpentines  is  similar  to 
that  of  pyroxenites. 

Age  of  Serpentines. 
It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  close  limits  upon  the  age  of  the  ser- 
pentine bosses.  The  most  that  can  be  shown  with  certainty  is 
that  they  arc  older  than  the  Triassic  sandstone  and  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  Manhattan  schists  which  are  now  recognized  as 
metamorphosed  Hudson  River  strata.  From  present  conditions  it 
would  appear  that  the  original  rocks  were  coarsely  crystalline  and 
had  cooled  at  considerable  depths.  The  parallel  structure  and 
frequent  jointing  show  that  they  were  under  great  pressure  at  one 
time,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  recrystallization  and  they 
must  have  been  unaffected  by  the^  dynamic  forces  which  brought 
about  the  transformation  of  the  sediments.  The  sequence  of  events 
was  substantially  as  follows:  (n)  Deposition  of  sediments,  {b') 
Metamorphism,  [c)  Intrusion  of  pyroxenites,  id)  Orographic  distur- 
bance, {e)  Denudation  and  appearance  of  bosses  in  their  present 
position.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  outline  of  the  origin  of 
the  New  RochcUe  serpentine  as  given  by  Dr.  F.  J.  H.  McrrillJ 

*  Ztils.  f.  praklisekt  Giolegit,  1894,  pp.  384-393 
f  TVflwj.  Am.  Ittit.  Min.,  Eng.,  Feb.  1897. 
t  Op.  dt.  p.  41. 
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A   METHOD   OF. CYCLIC  ANALYSIS    OF   HEAT 
ENGINES.* 

Bv  CHARLES  E.  LUCKE,  M.S. 
Cycle  VI. 
Let  Figs.  35  and  36  be  the  diagrams  of  the  cycle. 
OTOLB  «. 


Heat  being  added  isopiestically 


.r..7-.(,  +  -|j,).7-.. 

(') 

(2) 

V^  «  I'l  =•  '.'„x 

(3) 

The  point  C  lies  on  the  adiabatic  through  A,  hence 


A=A(sr.Afer-^ 


The  perfect  gas  law  is  seen  by  inspection  to  apply 

*  CoDlinued  from  p«ge  366,  Vol.  22. 


(4) 


(s) 
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■■■H,-C.T^{^-'-) 


(6) 
(7) 


£-1 v>-    - 


Rif^tf^  —  if^TK  C^  log, 

.••  ^^  a.  C^  log,  X 


M.E.T..}|— ^,^^— ' 

^.  "  *c  ~  ^n  ~  ^^(jr—   l) 


M.E.P.  -/ 


»'.(*-■) 


M.E.v._/ -  -y 


A'y.-7;-r._r,(x-i) 


(10) 
(12) 

(■3) 
(14) 

Ids) 

(16) 


Cycle  VII. 
Let  Figs.  37  and  38  be  its  diagrams. 
CYCLE   H, 
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For  B  as  before  we  have 

^»  =  »,^  (0 

A -A  (2) 

T,-T,x  (3) 

The  point  C  lies  on  an  adiabatic  through  B  and  is  subject  to  the 
condition 

P,>P.>o  (4) 


But 
Hence 

Similarly 

And 


r,    7;,. 


^,-c;(7:-7;,)=c;7;(i-l) 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


-"•-"•-^M^PV 

-J) 

(■■) 

— -"; 

(12) 

;?f  =  C;  log.  X  as  in  VI. 

(•3) 

M---i(f^) 

(■4) 

.Google 
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'■•L(a)'"-'J 

K-f.-t-p.-p. 

Rr~  T^-T,-  T,(x-l)i3mW\. 


CVCLE  VIII. 
I^ig^'  39  3"^  4^^  ^fc  i^  diagrams. 
CYCI.E  W. 


(■i) 
(16) 

(17) 
(r8) 
(19) 


We  have  for  B 


■",-■■'.'  (0 

A- A  (!) 

T.^Tj  (3) 

The  isothermal  through  A  intersects  the  adiabatic  through  Bto 
determine  C. 

From  the  adiabatic 


From  the  isothermal 


a.a(^)'. 


■■A(^r=A^. 
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substitution 

^'r"" 

^n^"'- 

A 

_    _A 

",-  K 

(f.- 

f.)-  ^.<^,'»g.* 

IV. 

■^1 

-  ^'.I^,  loB.  * 

E. 

-■- 

7".C,l0B,:r 

ye, -I 

r  — " 

=  ^a(^"'—  0 

M.E.P. 

=y 

K-f 

-/ 

=a(.--,) 

(4) 

(«) 
(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(.0) 

(■■) 
(■2) 


-M^iik^+'^lc^) 


Cycle  IX. 
Let  Figs.  41  and  42  be  its  diagrams. 
CYCLE  K. 


Up  to  the  point  C  the  results  of  VII.  may  be  assumed. 
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The  point 
conditions 

D\k% 

on  an  adiabatic  through  A  anc 

is  subject  to  the 

P,>Pa>o 

w 

»j>n 

(3) 

A-/ 

C:)' 

_        _«.       T 

t.t. 
"p.'' 

P. 

(4) 

'ff.-c.K-7y_c.7;(i-l) 

(6) 

w-H,-H,~H^-  c.r.*  (^;)'-r'-  (.  -  J,)  (7) 

^~'-H-' b;-^ w 

^^  —  Cj,  log ,  *     as  before  {9) 

^.--.--'.--.K^;)'-.]  CO 
w 

M.E.P.-/--     -        —7- (12) 

R,-P.-P.-P.-^^  ('3) 

M,E.V.«7-     —  (14) 
A-g 

/;,_r.-7;,_r.(4r-i)  (is) 
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Cycle  X. 

In  this  cycle  as  in  the  last  four  heat  is  added  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  then  follows  adiabatic  expansion  after  which  heat  is  ab- 
stracted according  to  some  law  as  yet  undefined.  Adiabatic  com- 
pression completes  the  cycle.  As  the  law  of  abstraction  of  heat 
is  as  yet  undefined  we  cannot,  of  course,  derive  formulae  for  the 
cycle  and  will  leave  its  discussion  as  we  did  Cycle  V. 

We  might  have  derived  formulae  for  the  imperfect  carrying  out 
of  cycles  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  and  IX.  but  they  are  of  such  slight  im- 
portance in  practice  that  it  did  not  seem  desirable. 

Besides  the  twenty-two  cycles  considered  there  may  be  others  - 
due  to  the  combination  or  differentiation  of  these  typical  ones,  but 
the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  best  accomplished  by  a  study  of 
types,  he  non-typical  or  synthetic  cycles  having  been  omitted. 
The  method  of  study  here  set  forth  being  of  universal  application 
to  all  possible  cycles  will  furnish  means  of  reaching  a  clear  under- 
standing of  any  of  the  unconsidered  cycles  should  need  arise. 

The  results  obtained  will  be  compared  in  the  next  paper. 

COMPARISON  OF  CYCLES. 
Of  the  many  cycles  considered  we  will  choose  for  comparison 
only  those  that  might  be  called  the  perfect  cycles  because  accurately 
defined  and  these  are  Cycles  I.,  I.  C,  II.,  II.  A,,  II.  C,  III..  III.  C,  IV. 
IV.  C.  The  atmospheric  cycles  are  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance and  will  be  neglected  in  the  comparison.  We  will  take  up 
each  variable  separately  and  study  its  value  in  the  different  cases 
by  formula  and  by  calculated  examples  expressed  in  curves  which 
are  then  the  graphical  formulcC.  The  curves  given  are  approxi- 
mately correct  and  as  the  same  approximation  will  probably  main- 
tain for  all  the  cases  the  curves  will  serve  as  well  for  comparison  as 
if  absolutely  exact.  Two  cases  of  each  are  given,  one  with  com- 
parison 2:  I  and  one  with  10:  i.  Call  the  atmospheric  values 
A»  "-.  ^-■ 

Temperatures  after  Addition   of  H^,  B,  T.  U. 

Cjcle. 

I.,  I.  c  /;»  7„^=  r„  ( I  +  -^-)  (I) 
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ii.,ii.A,  n.c     r,_r,x-7; (i  +  ^ 


iii.,iii.c         7;-r.K- 7;(i  +  ^) 

T.~T, 


IV.,  IV.  c 


(3) 
(4) 


Using  axes  of  7^  and  H^  we  sec  these  are  all  straight  lines 
passing  through  the  axis  of  temperatures  at  7^  above  the  origin 
except  in  cycles  (I.,  I.  C)  where  the  intersection  is  at  7^.  These 
lines  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  H  and  make  with  it  an  angle  a 
such  that  in 


I.,  I.e.  II.,  II.  A,  II.  C        tana--; 


(S) 
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and  in 

III.,  irt.  C  tan«'=/. 

while  IV.,  IV.  C  are  lines  parallel  to  axis  Hy 

These  lines  are  shown  in  Fig.  46  for  two  compressions. 


(6) 


Pressures  after  Additiox  of  H^,  B.  T.  U. 


II.,  n.A,  II.  c     /,_/,,v-/,(i +  ^) 


III.,  III.C 

IV,,  IV.  c 


A-^;=- 


(8) 
(9) 
(.0) 


Equations  (7),  (8)  and  (9)  are  all  straight  lines,  (9)  being  parallel 
to  axis  Hy  while  (7)  and  (8)  are  inclined.  Equation  (10)  is  an 
exponential  curve  sloping  down  to  the  right  and  concave  up  and 
asymptotic  to  axis  of  H  as  can  be  seen  from  the  derivatives 
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(C,- QT/'r-'.l't 

<''P_  A 

'dlt'  jfi 

C^,  -  QT.Vl'i-';.)'-. 

These  formulae  are  given  in  Fig.  47  for  the  two  cases. 


Volumes  after  Heating  by  H^,  B.  T.  U. 


(n) 


..K-M.-^A) 


.(C;,-c,)r, 


(■5) 


(.61 


IV.,  IV.  C  ^v  =  ■ 

Formula  {13)  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  H^  and  is  always  less 
than  (14)  which  is  similar  but  cuts  axis  of  ^^  at  a  point  \\  higher 
than  i'„.  Equation  (15)  is  a  straight  line  inclined  to  //,.  Equa- 
tion (16)  is  an  exponential  curve  cutting  axis  V^  at  point  \\,  it  is 
concave  up  and  slopes  up  to  the  right  as  is  shown  by  the  derivatives 
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-!^_ !i fC"!.-".)'.  (17) 

^r(c,-cm'  <"' 

These  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  48  for  the  two  cases. 
Temperature  After  Expansion. 

Cycle. 


^,-Km'-'-T,(<+"}.y-'  (.9) 

^.,  -  I'.  (20) 

ciiiodB,  Google 
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II.  A 

r,.7:..r.r,(,+-^) 

") 

II.  c. 

?:,-^, 

23) 

III. 

T.-TY.T,{.^^^^) 

=4) 

III.  C. 

I'.-T. 

35) 

IV. 

T.- T,f'-' -  T/''- 

26) 

IV.  C. 

T.-T, 

-7) 

Curves  (19)  and  (21)  are  similar  in  form,  cutting  axis  T^  at  dif- 
ferent points,  however,  and  having  different  slopes.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  (21)  is  always  greater  than  (19),  also  that  (22)  b  greater 
than  {21)  since 


Both  (22)  and  (24)  are  straight  lines,  but  they  have  different 
slopes  though  intersecting  axis  7^,  at  same  point 

(an,)),,.,--^y---_L_  (=8) 

(tan»),„,-^  '  (=9) 

whence  {32}  is  always  greater  than  (24).  Equation  (26)  is  an  ex- 
ponential cutting  7^  axis  at  T^,  it  is  concave  up  and  slopes  up  to 
the  right  since 

dT^  I       p";.- 

',IH,- r~'C," '• 

'''T._        1    _    <?!■; 
iIH-~Y'-'C)T/'  ' 


(30) 

(30 


These  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  49  for  the  two  cases. 


Pressures  After  Expansion 

Cycle. 

I. 

A=A 

(3=) 
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I.C  ;,,_A  =  7--'^^/  (33) 


-i" 


A 


Tl«-  BO. 

fi|ej;«)»pj  -(TTtn  ctpvl?-"! 

1^= 

I IC 

jr ac 

in: 3rt 

3XL 3r*r 

■^ 

«» 

ItrAT  OriiT?   «ME? 

II. 

A- A 

(34) 

11.  A 

a-a-*'-a(i  +  c;?;) 

(35) 

II.  C 

^  ___A A, 

(36) 

III. 

III.  c 


(37) 
(38) 
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IV. 
IV.  C 


A 


(39) 
(40) 


Equations  (32),  (34),  {z?),  (39)  are  identical  and  represent  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  axis  H^.  Curve  (35)  is  a  straight  line  in- 
clined to  H^.  All  the  others  are  concave  up  sloping  down  to  the 
right ;  their  relative  positions  are  seen  in  Fig.  50  for  two  compres- 
sions. 

Volumes  After  Expansion. 

Cycle. 


i/OLi)Tit;,VTen  ciqiwljwd 


Hc^T  ■^"*^^>  ■^?fcp 


'V  =  -.->^ '==■..+■; 
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I.  C 

II. 

II.  A 

II.  C 
III. 

III.  C 

IV. 

IV.  c 


*'-"-^'"'-'*'.("+<5-.)''' 


(42) 

(43) 
(44) 

(45) 
(46) 
(4;) 

(48) 

(49) 
iscussion,  but  the  curves 


These  curves  will  admit  of  considerable  di 

of  Fig,  5 1  show  at  a  glance  all  we  wish  to  know  in  general. 

Heat  Discharged  or  Abstracted, 

Cycle. 


I. 

H,-V.{X^-i) 

(so) 

I.  c 

II. 

//,- 

T.C,\as,X-T,C,\o%,{i  + 

c.rj 

(SO 

(S2) 

II.  A 

H,~C,TiX-  I)--"}, 

(53) 

II.  C 

^.=  C.7:,lo,.(,-^^) 

(54) 

III. 

H.-C,T.(y-^)~"X 

(55) 

III.  c 

«.-C,T.\os.(l+"j^) 

(56) 

IV. 

H, 

=  CT„(>'-'-^)~C,T, (,'-'• 

-■) 

(57) 

.Google 
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«,- 


(58) 


Equations  (33),  (55)  and  (58)  are  identical,  that  is,  these  three 
cycles  will  discharge  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  have  the  same 
efficiency  ;  moreover  this  efficiency  will  be  independent  of  every- 
thing but  the  compression.  These  three  cycles  have,  further, 
a  common  property  not  seen  by  the  formula,  but  from  their  defini- 
tions each  receives  and  discharges  all  its  heat  according  to  the 
same  law. 

Cycle  II.  A  receives  all  heat  at  constant  volume  and  discharges 
all  at  constant  volume. 

Cycle  III.  receives  all  heat  at  constant  pressure  and  discharges 
all  at  constant  pressure. 

Cycle  IV.  C  receives  all  heat  at  constant  temperature  and  dis- 
charges all  at  constant  temperature. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  would  seem  to  warrant  the  prop- 
osition : 

When  all  the  heat  is  discharged  according  to  the  same  law  un- 
der which  it  was  received  then  the  cycle  will  have  an  efficiency 
independent  of  everything  but  the  previous  compression  and  will 
be  given  by 

r  ' 

We  may  remark  here  that  as  IV.  C  is  the  Camot  cycle  we  can 
state  that  Cycles  II.  A  and  III.  have  the  same  efficiency  as  the 
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Camot  Cycle  with  same  previous  compression.  This  is  an  im- 
portant supplementary  to  the  old  theorem  that  the  Carnot  Cycle 
has  the  highest  efficiency  for  its  temperature  range. 

The  relation  between  the  other  values  of  N^  are  best  shown 
by  the  curves  of  Fig.  52  by  implication.  The  quantities:  Pres- 
sure range,  Volume  range,  Temperature  range  do  not  need  sepa- 


HWiT  ililiT>  hWtp 


rate  sets  of  curves  as  we  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  values  from  an 
inspection  of  the  previous  curves,  If,  however,  any  case  seems  to 
call  for  an  exact  solution  it  can  be  obtained  by  a  simple  substitu- 
tion in  the  formulfe  already  given. 
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Mean  effective  pressure,  volume  and  temperature,  however,  are 
important  values  and  not  easily  located  relatively  from  the  formula. 
Figs.  53,  54  and  55  show  these  curves  as  calculated  for  two  cases 
of  compression.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  the  case  of 
Cycle  IV.  when  the  compression  is  2:1  only  about  44  B.T.V.  can 
be  added  to  i  lb.  air  and  with  a  compression  of  10:1  about  2%l 
B.T.V.,  this  is  why  the  curves  end  abruptly  at  these  values  of  Hy 


A  thorough  discussion  of  the  equations  derived  while  important 
and  leading  no  doubt  to  many  new  and  useful  results  would  be 
very  long  and  would  extend  beyond  the  limits  set  for  this  paper 
which  had  for  its  object  rather  the  exposition  of  the  method  of 
procedure  than  a  tliorough  application  of  that  method. 
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Besides  the  complete  discussion  referred  to  there  is  another  im- 
portant point  of  view  to  be  taken  of  these  formulae — that  of  inter- 
pretation with  respect  to  operating  engines;  this  is  also  reserved  for 
later  treatment. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  FORMS  OF  CALCITE 
WITH   THEIR  INTERFACIAL  ANGLES. 

By  AUSTIN  F.  ROGERS. 
Fellow  in  Mineralogy,  ColnmlnB  Universilj'. 

In  the  number  of  crystal  forms  and  variety  of  their  combina- 
tions calcite  is  unsurpassed  among  minerals.  For  such  a  mineral 
a  list  in  which  are  brought  together  the  letters  and  symbols  of  all 
the  forms  with  their  interfacial  angles  is  exceedingly  useful. 
Irby's*  list  does  well  for  its  time,  but  he  uses  no  letters  and  gives 

•"On  the  CrysUUography  of  Calcite."  laaug.  Dis.,  Bonn,  1878.  Abitr.  in  Ztil. 
Aryst.,  3,  610,  1879.  Other  liiU  published  tin ce  thisare:  Goldschmidt,  "  Index  der 
KrysUlirormen  der  Mineialien,"  1886  Cesiro,  Ann.  Sac.  G.  Btig.  Mint.,  16,  165, 
18S9.    GoldtchiDidt,  "  KryHallographischc  Wink«liabellen,"  1897. 
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one  half  the  true  interfacial  angles  instead  of  the  normal  angles 
which  are  obtained  directly  by  the  reflection  goniometer.  Besides 
many  new  forms  have  been  made  known  since  that  time. 

This  paper  is  largely  a  compilation  using  Irby's  list  as  a  basis 
The  angles  have  been  taken  from  this  list  and  from  the  papers  of 
the  various  authors.  Other  angles  have  been  calculated  by  the 
writer  but  there  yet  remain  blank  spaces  for  some  of  the  angles. 
Taken  in  connection  with  Irby's  paper  it  serves  as  a  reference  to 
the  first  record  of  each  of  the  forms  in  the  literature. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  since  the  appearance  of  Gold- 
Schmidt's  "  Winkeltabellen  "  a  paper  of  this  kind  is  unnecessarj'. 
but  Goldschmidt's  system  of  angle  measurement  will  probably 
not  come  into  general  u;.e  for  some  time  and  besides  in  many 
cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  ordinary  reflection  goni- 
ometer than  the  two-circle  goniometer. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind  errors  have  doubtless  crept  in.  The 
author  will  be  grateful  for  the  mention  of  any  such,  great  or  small. 

FORMUL-E, 

The  following  formulse  modified  from  Dana  and  Naumann  are 
useful  in  calculation. 

c  =  0.8543  ;     2c=  1.7086;     ^  =  0.7298;  2(1*=  1.4596; 
4^=  2.9193. 
Dihexagonal  Prism  \kklo\. 
A'  +  -6="  +  ^ik 

i{k^  A,  e -Y  hky 

COS  F  (diagonal) -^^^^,--^--^^j. 

Pyramid  of  the  Second  Order  {//-//■  2A/}. 

cosK(terminal)  =  ^,_^^,,^^,. 

cos  Z  (basal)  =  ^,_^-^^^. 

Rhombohedron  [/to/t/]. 

5I'  -  M? 
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tan  (oooi --XAo///)       tan  (oooi  A  AoA/)      A 
tan  (oooi   ■>  loTi)  ~  .986447  /' 

Scalenohedron  [hkil] 

cos  ,v(/*/A«/)_  3';+_-(f,f+f -'■;), 

3<    +  4^{«   +  fr  +  M) 
COS  F{A^7/ /w-t/z/)  -  -  ^j,  -^  ^(/^^^  +7^j- . 


cos  Z{hii/ A  i/iU)  ' 


2^{/i' +  J^  +  4/"^)  -  jl' 


To  find  the  values  of  >«  and  h  in  w/^h  from  the  measured  angles, 
X',  V  and  Z'  (true  interfacial,  not  the  normal  angles),  the  fol- 
lowing equations  serve : 

„.         „,       ,  ,.,  cos  iX'  +  cos  J  V 

Given  ^' and  y,     «  —  —  7  „-.■ :,.-,■ 

cos  \X'  —  cos  j-r' 

Given  X'  and  Z',     h= ,  „,-       .  -,  ~. 

2  cos  ^X'  --  sin  ^Z' 

_.         ,.,       ,  _,  siniZ' 

Given  J'andZ',      «  =  -:—,„,   -■^ -,^fj-,, 

sin  ^Z'  -  2  cos  ^  y 

tanAZ'  ^  ^\^3  ^ 

-    ^--  «  cos  c ;  cot  ?  -      =  cot  c  X  0.20274  "■  '"• 

flV$  c 

When  2'  cannot  be  measured  its  value  may  be  obtained  from  this 
equation, 

sin  ^X'  +  sin  ^Y' =  cos ^2'. 

The  angle  between  any  two  faces  P[hkll)  and  P{h'k'l'i')  may 
be  found  as  follows  : 


'^  [3/*+  A^\l^  +  ^  +  hk)-\  [3/'  +  4^(A'  +  *'  +  ''■k')-] 
For  special  cases  the  formulae  are  simpler  : 

3''+   2^(*+2/l) 

cos  (//*?/ A  lOIlW  J    -r        V    -r       ) 

'      ^[3/H4^(//=  +  *=  +  A*)][3  +  4<^] 
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a        J    ■«,■-     ■ 

w5      I  ^:         n* 


s   s 


Q,  ^  OS  0; 
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cos  (hktl  A  1010)=    ,  -  —    -  ---  ^  -  ■-- 

By  the  use  of  the  following  table  a  symbol  given  in  one  of  the 
our  usual  notations  may  be  changed  to  that  of  any  other. 

Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  signs. 

The  following  tables  contain  a  list  ot  all  the  forms  observed  on 
calcite  crystals.  A  supplementary  list  includes  uncertain  and  in- 
correct forms,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate  all  of 
these  from  the  list  proper. 


List  of 

Forms. 

Nq.    : 

Ml.          D. 

'      BnvBi>.M<ller.       1 

N.um.nn.       , 

~r 

~^~7~ 

0001 

OP 

'  1 

I 

g      ;      fl 

1 130                ! 

O)  Px 

3 1 

b           m 

loio 

a>  A'           1 

ii2oA«*i  . 

"4 

* 

;    10.1.1T0    ■ 

»^v 

as  »7 

5  , 

;       c 

'           3'40 

<Bffl 

16    6       i 

« 1 

*      .    (K) 

1130 

--?3 

'°S3i     ■ 

_. 

1 

0001  A 

"  /.*.a*./A 

Pyrwnids 

of  Ihe  Second  Ordei 

A.  A.  34./       ' 

*4-A.4.; 

^    ! 

«           x~ 

■  1^3 

1^*          1 

29  40 

^8°39 

8 

ji 

7.7. 14. 12 

iP2     \ 

44  SSl 

41  20 

9 

''.    i 

1*43             1 

iP2 

4843 

44  8i 

•10 

I121 

2P2 

6040 

51  .0 

II 

a             a 

4483_ 

if^      \ 

66  i3 

54  30 

u 

16. 16. 32. 9 

v/^ 

71  46i 

56  44 

13     ' 

f 

1341 

4^ 

73  4ii 

57  " 

■4 

<^       (r) 

7.7.U.3         1 

'^Pl 

75  55 

58    .; 

>s 

y        7 

8.8,16.3 

y/-^ 

77  37 

58  28 

16  j 

6           (J) 

336. 

6P2 

78S7J 

5847 

'7    ' 

'     1  {0) 

448, 

SP2             ■ 

81  4oi       , 

59  '8 

•18 

X 

5-5-10." 

laPi 

83  19 

59  34 1 

These  numbers  are  references  lo  the  lileralure  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
4.  SchnoiT,  Nenmiuk,  30.     Also  Palnche,  Lake  Superior,  37. 
10.  Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 

iS.   Rogers,  Frizington,  39. 
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After  the  enumeration  of  the  prisms,  pyramids  and  rhombohe- 
drons,  the  scalenohedrons  of  the  two  prominent  zones  (on  2. ton. 
1120)  and  (I0ll.o22i.li20)  are  given.  Then  comes  the  positive 
scalenohedrons  and  the  negative  scalenohedrons  not  included  in 
the  above-mentioned  zones,  arranged  for  convenience  of  reference 
according  to  the  value  cf  ft  in  the  Naumann  symbol  mRn.    A 

P(»siTivE  Rhombohedrons  (hohl). 


aS^ 

87  5&' 

11952' 

asA- 

87  391 

119  50 

24A- 

87  3S 

11950 

MR 

87  211 

11946 

20^ 

87    71      1 

11944 

I9-? 

86  s6i      , 

1194a 

iS^ 

86  46} 

119  41 

it/l 

86  2ai 

11936 

"3^ 

85  3*i      1 

11934 

11^ 

8444 

119  10 

IO.ff 

84  >n 

118  S9f 

9A- 

83  341      ' 

11846 

IR 

8"4S1 

"7  59 

2 

'iff 

81    61      ■ 

'"7  39 

6/f 

80^41      . 

117  17 

i 

'jjf 

79  331 

116  47l 

sf 

783a        1 

116   9 

4* 

75  47 

11410 

3^ 

7119I 

110. Si 

!* 

6756 

10645 

iX 

63    7 

loi    9 

J! 

4436I      1 

■   74  55 

i^ 

33  w 

5650 

t/{ 

29»4i 

50W 

!* 

26  15 

4S    3 

if! 

213* 

37    4 

__  i^  __ 

_    '3  5L    _ 

_  Ji  5*  - 

20.  iiodewig,  Matlock,  7. 

21.  Hobbs,  Wisconsin,  28. 
23.  Sanson!,  Badenweiler,  20. 

23.  "        St.  Blasien,  20, 

24,  Golilschinidt  substitutes  this  foi 
28.  Thiirlitig,  Aiidreaslwrg,  15. 
30.  Ssnsoni,  BInton,  13, 

32.    Hufer,  Rauris,  23. 

39.   Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 


4-  iSJ^  given  by  Foullon,  Lcob«n,  14- 
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Negative  Rhombohedrons  (ohhl), 


•63 
64 
65 


50.  Hobbs,  Wsconsin,  38. 
S3- 

54.  San9ofi[,  Manslerthal,  to. 
57.  Cesiio,  Anjuennes,  32. 
59.  Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  19. 
63.  Johansson,  Norberg,  14. 
66.  Smsoni,  Andreasberg,  11 
70.  ThUrling,  "  15 

71. 

^I.  Sanson!,  "  tl. 

73.  ThUrling,  " 

76.  Des  Cloiieaux  6. 


oils 

-J^ 

II  9i 

■"zgV 

0.7. '7.20 

-^»* 

'9    3 

3*5° 

0125 

~-i^ 

213a 

37    4 

01  fa 

-Iff 

2615 

45    3 

aii.iT.jo 

-H^ 

28  S9 

4848 

0335 

-ix 

3037 

52  21 

02I3 

"!/• 

33*0 

5650 

0.18.IH.JS 

-ii^ 

3523 

6012 

o.n.ii.14 

-HX 

37  47 

64   5 

044s 

-iff 

38i6i 

64  531 

07^ 

-iff 

4048 

68  531 

0.19-19.20 

-iS* 

43    8i 

7^37 

Olfl 

— ff 

44364 

74  55 

0.17  T7. 16 

-li^ 

4622 

7736 

08B7 

-iff 

48  251 

So  46 

066-5 

-i^' 

4948^ 

8250^ 

OSS4 

-jff 

5057! 

843*1 

0.14.14-11 

-if// 

5128 

85  16 

0443 

-1-^ 

524s 

8710 

077"5 

—Iff 

S4    51 

89    S 

0.13. 13.9 

-v^ 

54  361 

8943 

0331 

-t^ 

SSS7 

91  42 

0.1 1.11.7 

— yff 

S710I 

9323I 

o.i3.T3,8 

-VP 

58  21 

94  341 

0553 

-1-^ 

5841 

9527 

077"4 

-jff 

59  55 

97    4i 

099s 

_',ff 

6037 

97  58} 

0.11.11.6 

-!i* 

6>3i 

98331 

Mil 

— 2ff 

63    7 

101    9 

099-4 

-J^ 

65  44i 

104  17! 

0.12.12.5 

-Vff 

67    1 

10550 

Also  Sansoni  11  and  PenHeld  and  Ford,  38. 
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similar  order  is  used  in  the  uncertain  foniis.  The  letters  in  the 
column  marked  "  Gdt."  are  those  used  by  Goldschtnidt  in  his 
"  Index  der  Krystallformen  der  Mineralien."  In  the  next  column 
"  D  "  are  the  letters  used  by  Dana  in  the  System  of  Mineralogy, 
6th  edition,  and  when  enclosed  by  parentheses  those  used  by  other 
authors.  Then  follow  the  symbols  of  Bravais-Miller  and  Nau- 
mann.  The  interfacial  angles  given  for  the  scale n oh edrons  are  X, 
Y,  and  Z,  those  over  the  acute  polar,  the  obtuse  polar  and  the 
basal  edges,  respectively. 

The  forms  with  the  number  starred  are  those  not  mentioned  by 
Irby,  most  of  them  having  been  made  known  since  the  publication 
of  his  paper.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pages  where  the  starred  num. 
bers  occur  are  given  the  observer  and  locality  of  the  form  with  a 
number  referring  to  the  literature  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

Negative  Rhombohedrons  (ohhl). — Continued. 


79,   Nau 


o.z8.z8.l 
0.36.  j6.l 


in,  3. 


So.  Mclczer,  BudspesI,  19. 

86.  Sansuni,  Andrcasberg,  II 

88.  liufer,  Rauris,  13. 

90.  Ues  CIoi?<.'aui,  6. 

91.  Fairingti.n,  Juplin,  36. 

92.  ThiirUng,  Aiidrensberg,  I 
93  Johansson,  Nurberg,  24. 


-!* 

-3" 
-VJt 
-!' 
-4* 
— 1^' 
-5* 

—8* 
_,* 
— llA- 
-IJ/' 
-,,A- 
-,7X 

—lOJi 

—tSJf 
—3M 


67  s' 
6946 
It  19! 

72  »3 

73  5> 
75  47 
7718 
78  3" 
8147 
83  341 
8444 
Si3'i 
»SS'i 
8«3S 

87  71 
8;sS 

88  36 


10645' 
■■=■51 


116  9 
■  ■8  361 
118  46 
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SCALENOHEDRONS    OF    THE    ZoNE    (o  I  12.  lOI  1 .  1 1  20). 


" 

^ 

y^ 

2 

Bnvaii-MilltT. 

i*i/A 

Ml/A 

Ml 

Ml 

Mti 

14» 

-   I'l 

39°42' 

9''44' 

124  "43' 

4.7.li:.8 

-  l*V 

33  22 

19  20 

124      1 

.135 

-   !*3 

35  16 

17  25i 

125  57 

3S»13 

-ii«4 

32  49 

24    2 

12440 

"3S» 

-  »*5 

36  47 

21  41 

123  531 

S-4.9I3 

+  A*9 

27  40 

27  58 

118  54 

4-37  »<» 

+  A-ff7 

34    4! 

25  23i 

118  18 

3^7 

+  !« 

36.1) 

24    01 

117  201 

7.4.11.15 

+  Ji'V 

39  21 

22      1 

116     7 

11.6.17.23 

+  A'fV 

39  26 

21    21 

■  15  2S 

2114 

+  i«3 

41  55 

2036) 

■  15     6 

7-31013 

+  A^! 

44  32 

l8  49l 

113  58! 

5179 

+  m 

46    7 

18     11 

113  30 

3145 

+  i«' 

49  221 

16    ol 

112  19 

7.2.2.11 

+  *"% 

51  59 

14  23 

III   24J 

4156 

+  1'! 

54    7 

13     3l 

110  42 

9-2.._i.i3 

+  ,Vi 

55  54 

11  571 

110    6! 

5167 

+  in 

57  23 

11     1 

109  39 

11.2.13.15 

+  l*V 

5839! 

10  13 

109  15 

6178 

+  t«! 

59  46 

9  311 

108  55 

7.89 

+  i«l 

61  35 

823 

108  23 

8.1,10 

+  A"«t 

63    oj 

7  29! 

107  59 

9.1.10.11 

+  A*i 

6410 

646 

107  40 

13.1.14.15 

+  )*1 

67  10 

4  52i 

106  52 

II. I. II.  10 

+    tl 

:  7646} 

628 

9448I 

17^2.19.15 

+    ''il 

;  77  2j 

82,1 

91  43 

7186 

+    *1 

77  24i 

10  IS 

8846I 

19.3. 21. 16 

+    "■i 

77  34 

11  21 

87     I 

6.7S 

+    "l 

77  39 

12    0 

85  59 

5164 

+    ^i 

77  54 

14  27 

82    3! 

13-3. 16.10 

+    "i 

78    2! 

16421 

78  241 

94.  Moeiz,  KdrfismczO,  34. 

95.  " 

97.  Palaclie,  Lake  Superior,  '_ 

99.  Moesz,  K5r&9iiiei5,  34. 

loi.  MoitoD,  Bunle,  12. 

103.  CoDnard,  G>uzod,  31. 

105-         

110.  Melcier,  Budapest,  29. 
Hi.  Sansoni,  Andrea^berg,  it 
Il3.  Zepbarovich,  Bleiberg,  S. 

111.  SansoDl,  Andrensberg,  11 
124.  ThOrling,  "  15 
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THE  QUARTERLY. 


SCALENOHEDRONS   OF   THE   ZONE   (oi  I  2.  lOI  1 . 1  I  20). 


"•■  "'■  »■ 

»»™-»"'-- 

"■-""■ 

4*I/A 

**|M 

•125 

21.5.26.16 

-"V 

•  ■ 

I7''is' 

77°  3' 

ia6      F:       n 

4153 

+  "1 

78    4i 

18     7 

76    ! 

•U7       iJ: 

19.5.24.14 

-f-A'y 

78    5 

19    5 

74  34 

•128 

11.3J4.8 

+*(■ 

78    4 

15  47 

7326 

129      C:     (M 

729s 

+m 

78     3 

20  44 

71  531 

130      JJ:        A 

3142 

+X1 

77  49 

24  10 

66  151 

■3>       /■ 

5273 

+"1 

77  n 

2852! 

58  26i 

•132 

7.3.  "0.4 

+-<•! 

7644 

30  49 

55    M 

*«33 

11.5. "6.6 

+"1 

76 18 

32  35 

52    7 

•■3t               (♦) 

15.7.21.8 

+/•¥ 

76    4 

33  24i 

5043 

13s      X:        . 

213_l_ 

-^■3 

75  22 

35  36 

47    ■! 

•.36 

41.21.62.20 

+i'll 

75    6 

36  23 

45  40 

•■37 

25.13.35.1" 

+A'V 

74  56 

3653 

44  4" 

138      /. : 

■  7.9.16.S 

+1V 

74  42i 

37  29i 

43  45 

•139        E  ; 

9.5.14.4 

+*! 

74    41 

39    6 

4054 

140     M:   '  (t, 

7.4.iy 

+*V 

7340 

40    4 

39  "" 

•141 

I9.II.30.8 

+itv 

73  28 

40  31 

3823 

•"42 

29.17.46.12 

+A-y 

73  .6) 

40  57 

3738 

143  ,  N:       X 

S3S2 

+  A'4 

J"  54) 

41  46 

36    8| 

1,3      0.  ! 

8.5.  .3_3 

+Jt'/ 

72  12i 

43  13 

33  3"! 

•144      P    1 

17.11.18.6 

+A'y 

71  12 

4428 

33    0 

I4S      -P-      J- 

3251 

+*5 

70  59 

45  32 

29  15! 

146      Q. 

19.13.32.6 

+jt\/ 

7026! 

46  29 

27  30 

•n'/t, 

10.7.17.3 

+/!•,' 

69  57 

47  19 

2556) 

•148     :: 

7.S.12.2 

+je6 

6930 

48     3 

24  32! 

149      i-: 

II. 8. 19.3 

+PV 

69    5 

4842) 

23171 

•150       ,: 

'.       2317-40.6 

+"7 

68  42i 

49  18 

22    9 

IS"     ^-      r 

4371 

+^7 

68  21 

49  50 

21    71 

".5.    SchMI 

Neumurk,  30. 

■27.  s.,»o.,r 

Andreasbei^,  11. 

I2g.  Cesftro, 

Ends,  16. 

"33-  S.h«» 

Neumiirk.  30. 

136.  SansoDJ,  Scliapbochtbal,  10. 

137- 

139,        "        Andreasbei^,  ll. 

141.  •'        MoQiecaCini,  17. 

142.  SchiioiT,  Neumark,  30. 
144.  Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 
148.  Snnsoni,  Andrea sberg,  II. 
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CRYSTAL  FORMS  OF  CALCITE. 

SCALENOHEDRONS   OF    THE    ZoNE   (oi  1  2.  lOI  1. 1 1  Zo). 


~ 

■  "    ~^ 

_      ._    .  - 

X         ' 

~  "-   "  "" 

z 

No. 

A*J/A 

fl 

-  — 

1 

iiii 

iiii     [ 

till 

..5. 

9.7.16.2      1 

+  Jt8 

67%6i' 

5'°  9i'  i 

.8°32' 

153 

U 

'' 

5491 

+  X9 

66  4^1 

S2    II 

16  30 

IS4 

V 

\  ^i 

6.5.11.1 

+  JIII 

65  351 

S3  40     1 

»3  3» 

•iS5 

K 

49.41.90.8 

+  -ffV 

65  29 

5348* 

'3  i4i 

iS6 

w 

,     iF 

13.11.24-a 

+  .ffl2 

65  10 

54  "3    1 

13    35 

157 

X 

X 

7- 6. 13- 1         j 

+  -*"3 

64  47i 

S4  40i  ! 

11  28 

•158 

iS.i3-a».»      j 

+  ^14 

64  iS 

ss  4  ; 

10  39 

•iS9 

1 

17.1532-2      1 

+  ^16 

6356I 

55  421  1 

9  '91 

160 

y 

! 

9.8.17.1 

+  Jfi7 

63  43 

55  58 

847 

•161 

10.9.19. 1 

+  Jii9 

6320 

56  24     1 

758 

•i6j 

i 

21.19  40.3      1 

+  X3t> 

.^  »_ 

si_3fi_ 

152.  Sansoni,  Andieasberg,  1 
155.  Risers,  Colorado,  39. 
158.  Sl5ber,  Frunonl.  25. 


159.  Sansoni,  Andreasberg,  II. 

161.  lyArchiardi,  Montecatiai  35. 

162.  Sansoni,  Arcudll,  33. 


SCAI.ENOMEDRONS   OF  THE   ZoNE   (lOl  I.022  1. 1 1  20). 


" 

1 

X 

No. 

Gd 

(n) 

Bnval>-Mms. 

N.Bn»m., 

kiil. 

•163 

""5.7r~i 

-H'TI 

igii 

164 

y 

..65    , 

+  \Ki 

56  26 

165 

H 

3»S4 

+  l*'S 

5.45 

166 

3475 

-1*7 

SI  531 

167 

4-6,10,7 

-IRl 

SS     4 

168 

1231 

-\Ri 

62  37 

169 

{") 

4,loj4,9 

-i*t 

68    6     ■ 

*i70 

IMS 

-!*2 

72  IS 

«7i 

K 

"453 

-'! 

78     4j    I 

172 

2,10.11,7 

-!*! 

8.58    ! 

'73 

.6?4 

-1*1 

8445    i 

174 

■% 

-*'! 

88  26    1 

175 

1,16.17,9 

-i'i! 

9428 

•176 

1783 

_2*') 

96  17 

177 

1562 

-^R\ 

93  54    ' 

178 

B 

2,8,10,3 

-2*8 

91  4ii  ' 

179 

\    " 

1341 

-2*2 

87  SoJ  , 

180 

■    ? 

2,6. 

-2*3 

80    iJ  1 

i8t 

1 

__35Si_, 

-,Rt 

75  30 

22J5I' 

88^    71 

27    21 

8940 

33  50 

8640 

38  18J 

80    4 

35  54 

79  '3 

30    7 

77  35 

»S  S3 

7646 

22   40 

76   22 

,«      7 

76    8 

15     4* 

76  11 

12  54 

76  19 

»    0 

76  39 

5  16 

77  »S 

12  ij 

63  19 

1648! 

57  27 

30  40 

52  30* 

2644* 

44  44 

37  30 

30  39 

45     6 

23  I3i 

163.  Moesz,  K0r6smezd,  34. 

170.  SansoDi  Andreasberg,  11. 

174.  Irby  gives  as  doubtful.     Goldschmidl  includes  i 

I7S-  " 

176.  Goanard,  Couzon,  31. 
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440  THE  QUARTERLY. 

Positive  Scalesohedrons  Not  Included  in  the  Foregoing 
Zones. 


A- 

y 

z 

No. 

GJi 

D. 

BnTub-MIUcr. 

**./A 

iUtA, 

kkilK 

4.>/ 

fkki 

kW 

•iSa 

10.7.1^.9 

+  i-^V 

59  4S' 

~J^- 

92°  49 

•183 

ai.8.30.37 

+i**v 

48*5 

17  16 

III  30 

•184 

n; 

(«) 

7.4. 1 1.6 

+  1*V 

6237 

3S  »3 

68  17 

•iSs 

7.6.I3.J 

+  \Rn 

■    6356 

53  59 

21     1 

186 

$■ 

I  a.  8. 20. 7 

+  t-^5 

67    1 

43  "i 

46    7 

•IS7 

b 

20.11.31.15 

+  t^v 

,    65  531 

3S  35 

b\  % 

«IS8 

.V 

12.4. 16. 11 

+  A^2 

66  17 

21  36 

Si    3 

•.89 

z 

164,20.15 

+  i'^i 

71  10 

16  44 

8641 

-.90 

M 

8,4.1^.5 

+  1-^3 

72   22i 

34  20i 

55  » 

•191 

a 

37.19.56.21 

+  *-ffV 

•192 

/: 

17.8.25-8 

+  l-^V 

76221 

34  J6 

4622} 

•193 

1 

16.10.26,5 

+  i-vy 

73    4l 

43  41  i 

29  "9 

•194 

(.')! 

10-5  "54 

+  i*3 

77  30 

36  28i 

4Di6i 

•195 

(^') 

19.10.29.6 

+  s^v 

77  44 

38  33i 

33  28 

»196 

U 

104.14.3 

+    2/-} 

8421 

31   16 

3849 

197 

T 

(-^j' 

42?! 

+    2ff3 

BoU 

37  30 

3039 

M98 

P 

13.7.20.3 

+  2/fy 

76  28 

39  »7l 

27  14 

u; 

(«) 

24.8.32.7 

-l-'J'.ffi 

'     8848J 

26  58 

42  12 

201 

s 

(^) 

15.5.20.4 

4-    !^2 

89  t9i 

27  6i 

4046* 

•201 

"i 

10.1.11.3 

+  iRH 

log  30 

94 

53  34 

•»03 

(m) 

5271 

+  3A'i 

8851 

3146I 

3322 

*204 

(*) 

17.8.25-3 

+  3A'V 

82  32 

3610 

»8    9 

182,  Butgenbaeh,  Cumberland,  33 ;  also  Moesi,  Korrsmeio,  34. 

153.  ThUrling,  Andreasberg,  15. 

154.  Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 
185.  Johansson,  Norberg.  24. 

187.  Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37, 

188.  "  


190.  " 

>9''         ".  

192.  Observer  not  known,      (.loldschmidl  includes  il 

193.  Johansson,  Norberg,  24. 

194.  Sansoni,  BlaWn,  I3  ;   Cesfiio,  Rhisiies,  19. 

195.  Ccsaro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

196.  Pahche,  Lake  -Superior,  37, 


nhis"WinkeH«b«llen." 


203.  Melc^.cr,  Budapest,  29 

204.  Ces^ro,  Khisnes,  19. 
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CRYSTAL  FORMS  OF  CALCITE. 


Positive  Scalenohedrons  Not  Included  in  the  Foregoing 
Zones. — Continued. 


•205 
•»7  I 


(nl 


,(■>')  I 


14.2^16.3 


+  i*V 

+  4^! 

-r  4*i 
+  4-^^ 

+  4'VV 
+  4rfi 
+  4^?? 

+  4'?i 

+  4iP* 
+  4A'a 
+  4JV 


103  5oi  i 

99  5° 
9'     3     I 


34  37 
IS    8 

15   S 

22  41 


"  55 
37  3' 


SI  47 
46  41 

35  52 


Melczer,  Budapest,  29. 

SansoDJ,  Andreasb«rg,  11. 

"        Freiberg,  27. 

Palache,  Lake  -Superior,  37. 
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442  THE  QUARTERLY. 

Negative  Scalenohedrons  Not  Included  in  the  Foregoing 
Zones. 


Gdl.      D.         Bn< 


•ail 

E 

ai35-56.44 

231 

a\ 

5.9.14-8 

323 

i': 

r 

3584 

324 

«i 

4 

23Sa 

235 

c'- 

(K,l 

3472 

236 

<l\ 

;(,n 

4S92 

337 

t- 

9.11.30.4 

3aS 

g\ 

(A) 

6.7.13.3 

•339 

r 

(<'') 

6.8.14,3 

330 

w 

U) 

3-7- "0,5 

^31 

5; 

p 

481..S 

•333 

4.9.13,6 

*ni 

{■^) 

3.20  31.31 

•234 

/. 

17.38-55- »4 

•33s 

c 

4,30,24.17 

336 

A 

(■^) 

2795 

•J37 

5-17-22.2 

•238 

Q 

{<?) 

1342 

•246     R   (.y) 


257J^ 
S.I I. J  6. 6 

"A* 

4.7.  n. 3 

2311 

4.36.40.31 
6,20.26.13 
8,32.40.21 


lil.   Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 
329.  Sansoni,  Andteasberg,  II. 
232.  Schnorr,  Neumark,  30. 
2J3.  Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  16. 
234.   Palache,  Lake  Su]ierior,  37. 
335.   S,-inso<.i,  Cto,  32. 
237-   Hofcr,  Kauris  23- 
238.   Sansinii,  Andreasltrg,  II. 
340.    Palache,  Lake  Superior,  37. 
242,  Gonuard.  Courj^n,  jl. 
344.   Pataclie,  Lake  Superior,  37, 
245- 


,'.1'4 

52°  S7' 

31°  52' 

8S°55' 

!*i 

■     62  261 

34  12! 

69     71 

1'4 

64  431 

37  28 

62  10 

4*5 

i     'S  "51 

42  14 

51  30 

1*7 

!    65  « 

4748I 

38     I 

\lt9 

:    65*,! 

SO  51 

30    0 

\RK 

1    6438) 

5»  33 

27    7 

l«3 

■    63  57 

53  581 

21      I 

\Kl 

I    67    4! 

48  571 

39  35 

m 

72  40 

29  25 

6421 

%"! 

72   221 

34  201 

55  «> 

XK'I 

73  251 

3°  49 

54  3« 

MV 

7039 

638 

79    "1 

im 

34  35 

if'i 

1    75  56 

14    8 

Ki 

■    7»    3 

2044 

71  53} 

/"J 

1    78    0 

21  45 

6746 

K3 

77  49 

24  10 

66. si 

"i 

77     71 

2852! 

5826! 

J^l 

76  18 

32  35 

52    7 

"J 

75  " 

35  36 

47     11 

*v 

73  40 

40    4 

39" 

*5 

70  59 

45  32 

2,16 

im 

7938 

8    4 

50  23 

HfV 

79  46 

22  10 

67    4 

)*i 

8.  38I 

1848I 

70  24 

2,6, 1 
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CJiVSTAL  FORMS  OF  CALCIIE. 


Negative  Scalenohedrons  not  Included  is  the  Foregoing 
Zones. — Continued, 


—  ■      — 

^= — 

■ 

X 

Y 

z 

b™,».M,>,„ 

Ualy 

kkU^ 

mt^ 

1 

lib 

Ml 

khii 

"247 

S-H.H-? 

-^8\ 

8i%5' 

ao^gi' 

67%7i' 

*48 

35- 

(") 

4..2.I6.7 

-♦^2 

8034 

24  S3l 

60  54 

249 

X 

5-13-^-7 

-♦-^i 

7931 

2830 

55  " 

•aSo 

A 

6.14.20.7 

-*^i 

78    1 

31  3« 

52  23 

•151 

V 

(0) 

2.8.10.5 

-I^S 

82  5n    '    19    2 

68  26i 

•is* 

K 

1.11.12,8 

-\K\ 

253 

6- 

m 

2-7^-4 

-\H 

83    91 

31  SU 

62  52 

•a54      Z> 

3.8. "..4 

-i^V 

81  IS 

30  25 

54    / 

•255      / 

7.17.24.8 

-i-^v 

79  44 

35  10* 

49  <5 

*256  :  M- 

{-*') 

5. 10. 15.4 

-i^3 

77  30 

36  28J 

40  161 

257    3B: 

9.14.23.4 

-t-sy 

7238 

44  44 

26  53i 

'as8   a; 

{<*) 

4.16.10.9 

-m 

85  loi       19  29 

64  27i 

■259  ] 

(/) 

8.20.28.9 

-m 

80  57        30  " 

48    4 

•260  1 

(i^) 

19-36.55.13 

-iim 

69  S81       3"  30 

18    6 

•261 

(/) 

9-23.32.10 

-i-^y 

81  52    1    25  10 

27    0 

262     Si 

(/■) 

2,9.11.5 

-i^-v 

8648    ■     1734 

6546 

•263 

,(3) 

4.20.14.I1 

-+»*f 

66  39     ,     23  4ii 

66  sa 

•264 

l(r) 

1,10,11,6 

-S-ffV 

56    4 

8    4 

7654J 

^65 

U-  , 

z.il.13,6 

~i^V 

65    8i 

'5    5 

6848 

266 

Y  ' 

12,32.44-13 

-n^v 

8341 

2858J 

4656 

267 

~ 

iS.49.67.20 

-um 

84    3 

28  28 

47  29 

•268 

12,68,88.35 

-s-^v 

91    I 

14  28J 

66  IA\ 

•269 

C) 

3,61.64.16 

-U^ii 

270 

Q  A^) 

7.28.35.9 

~m 

93  >7    j    20  57 

698 

*27I 

y\v) 

16,59.75.17 

-t*-*ii 

•272 

B 

12,40.52.11 

-H^y 

89  iij  I    24  46 

43  21 

»73 

3.24.27.7 

-3^» 

104  44i   i      "   22 

54     I 

174 

3Ei    (^V) 

4,16.20.3 

-4^i 

96  26I  j    53  58i 

21     I 

*7S 

8,25-33-4 

-wm 

85  22        26  37 

36  29i 

276 

s;  ;(») 

16?. 

-s*i 

103    6     1     15     I 

47  59 

•277 

■(») 

2791 

-5-^1 

82  43         24  14 

38  11 

»278 

(9) 

3.16.19,2 

-v^y 

74  323       16  52 

44  571 

279 

3-    (») 

1.9.10.1 

_8^J 

loS  42         to  21 

50  57 

*28o 

1.13.14.1 

-12iPJ 

64  24          7  54 

51     9 

247-  Tbilrling 

Andreasberg,  15, 

261.  Go 

nard,  Couzou,  31. 

250.  Mache, 

Lake  Superior,  37 

263,   Mc 

cia,  Budapest,  29, 

251.  Sansoni, 

264. 

252.  Pelache, 

Lake  Superior,  37 

268.  Sc 

noiT,  Neumark  3a 

254. 

" 

269.  Ce 

Am,  Rhisnes.  19. 

*55. 

271.   Go 

nard,  Couion,  31. 

256.  SansoDJ, 

372,   Pel 

ache,  Lake  Superior, 

7- 

258.         ■< 

277.  Me 

czer,  Budapest,  29. 

259,  Observer 

not  known. 

278. 

26c 

.     G(H 

nard. 

Coazon,  31. 

280.   Sm 

soni,  Freib 

«re,  27. 
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THE  QUARTERLY. 
List  of  Uncertain  Forms. 


"1^ 

L«.=x.    B™™,.Mai„. 

N.an..>,n. 

Aulhor. 

^ 

,     5S-W.9 

0,^9 

4-8JF 

Bouinon,  1. 

3 

CeiAro,  RhUoes,  19. 

9092 

+!* 

\ 

5 

1             ■    I4-0-14-3 

^-v-^ 

\  Des  Cloizeaux,  6. 

6 

1             '    >7-0>'7-4 

+  V-* 

,Du«^5, 

7 

1                 13.0  "3  4 

+y^ 

8 

,  i  ,    8083 

^\R 

'  PeDfieldaiidFord,Q.)TigaSp'gs.N.V.,38, 

9 

1                7°Z5 

+j-^ 

1 

lO 

+H^ 

II 

1   30.3.10 

+A^ 

IZ 

-iV-? 

' 

>3 

0114 

-\R 

1 

14 

1         1    0.3.3,10 

-^.ft 

IS 

1                   o"3 

-i^ 

1  HausinuiD,  3. 

i6 

0667 

-ii? 

,  Bninleclincr,  Bleiberg,  36. 

'7 

1        0998 

-1* 

1 

iS 

0.10.10.7 

~^?R 

'9 

1    0.39.39.20 

-m 

Morton,  Ow.  12. 

K> 

'            1        0661 

—til 

21 

1               0.10.10.1 

—laR 

aa 

0. 16. 16.1 

~i6R 

n 

1   a23.ii.i 

—i^R 

1  StSber,  Rekhenwder,  35. 

24 

1            ■   O.J525.I 

-25* 

as 

1            .   0.40.40.1 

-4oA' 

1  Cesiux),  Rliisiies,  19. 

26 

1            ■     3-4.7. " 

-iV^'7 

27 

2.7.9.16 

-r^.^! 

1  Hauy,  2. 

28 

'      7-6.1J.9 

+^^■3 

Gonaud,  Couzon,  31. 

29 

;     I3.2.15.I7 

+\\m 

3° 

■    I3.a-i^-" 

-F^H 

3t 

'    .3.8.2..5 

+.VV 

1  Cesirp.  Engis,  16. 

32 

,     8.7.15.1 

+Rii 

1 

33 

1    9.72.81.49 

-J-^f 

34 

1.16.17.9 

-J'PK 

' 

35 

5.17-22.6 

-2A'V 

1  Cesaro,  Engis.  16. 

36 

,   4.10.14.3 

_2^i 

1  Simsoni,  Blaton,  13. 

37 

3.7-10.2 

_2^J 

1 

38 

f„    ■    '3.19.32.3 

I            ,        9..3.22.2 

-2-?V 

-2^y 

1        .. 

39 

7.2.9.100 

+i^*! 

,  Morton,  Arendal,  12. 

40 

'49.14.63.500 

+  rn^f 

" 

41 

1 1.8. 19. 15 

+iA-V 

' 

41 

12.1I£3.4 

+  ii?23 

.  Des  Qoiieaui  substiiutes  for  +1^3- 

41 

14.9.23.1s 

+\R^ 

42 

10.7.17.9 

.-i*y 

1 
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No. 

L.HB. 

BcmTnii.Miller. 

".iii3-3 

N.nn,„n, 

Aud»r. 

43 

+i-^23 

Dei  aoiieaon  substitutes  +^.^23. 

44 

"■6.87.35 

+  f-^l 

Kemp,  Port  Hcniy,  21. 

45 

6.4..0.S 

+^-^5 

46 

20. 18.38.  s 

+Ki9 

Da  Goizeaux.  6. 

47 

a5.15.40.a1 

+i*^4 

48 

8.5-T3,6 

+i^V 

49 

10.7.173 

+l-ffV 

Cesftro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

50 

I4-3. 17-20 

^m\\ 

Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  19  (should  be  included 
in  Iheliit  proper). 

51 

98.56.  ilT.8t 

+!t^V 

Sa 

Q 

2ao.  130.350. 153 

+}?^V 

53 

165.35.100.234 

+iA'!S 

54 

12.6.  I8.7 

+  K3 

55 

' 

101.70.171.34 

+u*w 

Ceiaro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

56 

H 

60.38.88.3s 

T-ii-ffV 

57 

a8.1a.40. 17 

+i»-^S 

Sansoni,  Bl.ton,  13. 

58 

5" 

64.40.  IQ4.21 

+?*V 

Ce54ro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

59 

f" 

27.14.41.12 

^'\\K^\ 

.. 

60 

104.13. 1 17. 187 

+iH* 

Kemp,  Port  Henry,  21. 

61 

< 

65-34.99.25 

^\m\ 

CesHro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

63 

S 

3420.54. 1 1 

+tt'?V 

63 

S'" 

28.16.44.9 

+i-ffy 

64 

I 

37-I6-53I5 

+S^it 

65 

S" 

.    za-14-34-7 

+V-VV 

66 

I 

:    ag- 16.45-7 

+  V^H 

67 

' 

i    16.8.24-5 

+i^3 

68 

* 

15.7-22.4 

+2A'y 

69 

c 

1    27.10.37.8 

+V.ffff 

Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

70 

_ 

-fi-*2 

71 

*■ 

11.6.17.2 

+!^V 

.. 

7» 

1/' 

12.4. 16. 3 ; 
37.1451.8 

+  J*2 

Cesaro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

73 

<■ 

20.5.25.4 

+y/'i 

Suisoni,  BiBton,  13. 

74 

1/ 

196.25.4 

+yA'H 

Cesiro,  RhLsoes,  19. 

1  42.13-58.8 

+  ¥^ii 

Irbj  substitutes  for  +  yA'^g. 

7S 

551. 171-722- 100 

+y'?i! 

"        for  this +VJS!. 

76 

n 

15-4-19.2 

+V.ffH 

Des  Qoiieaui  substitutes  +  \oR\  for  this. 

77  . 

20.3.13-2 

+  V^fJ 

78 

s 

32-2.34.3 

+  io-?H 

n 

14.4.18.1 

-f-ioA'Jt 

Dcs  CbiieauK  substitutes  for  +V^ii- 

79 

f 

40.4.44.3 

+  I2^V 

Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

So 

£/' 

33-S.38.1 

+  28/?tJ 

81 

35-4.39-1 

+3i/^!f 

S2 

151.154.305.27 

-i^^S' 

Miers,  Egremont,  18. 

83 

K 

6.7-13.5 

-i'^"3 
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No.    1  Lmw. 

Gnvab-Mitlv. 

-IvPiS 

AoLbor. 

84     \ 

7.8.15.4 

as  ' 

34.37.7>->» 

-i^V 

86   1    r' 

7-815-3 

-i^'S 

«7    i     ' 

8576 

-i^i 

as       r 

5.8. 13-6 

-l^V 

89  i  * 

5.6.  FT. a 

-jjpii 

by  Lev)-.     Seelrty,  I.  c.p,  57. 

90   1 

i9-S'-S^-t' 

-~iim 

91 

6.H.17.9 

-ixw 

9»     1 

14. 36.40.  ai 

-♦^V 

93     , 

3695 

-1^3 

W     ; 

35.69.104.56 

-am 

95     I 

8.16.24.3 

-i\^3 

96     1     .' 

6.11  17.7 

—iXH    1  Suisoni.  BUloa,  13. 

97     i 

3.8.1 1.7 

— ^^V    1  Ces^o,  Rhimes,  19. 

98    1 

a6ffs 

—  1*2        S««oni,  AndraubeiK,  ". 

99    1    "' 

2Jg6 

—\jii      1  Sanson!,  Andreufatrg.   11. 

00 

4.II.15.8 

01    , 

56,133.189.88 

-mi 

02 

S-7S.SS.77 

-mi 

03 

3-l3l6.ll 

-H^i 

o+    i 

7. 17- HI  I 

-H^Vl 

05  i' 

".  55. 77.36 

-u^i  1 

06  '    ^ 

—\fffi    1  Suuoni,  BUton,  13. 

07  1    ' 

5.8.13.3 

-XV     1 

08  ! 

3471 

1 8.54.72.35 

10          m 

6-33-39-36 

-ii^v 

Sansooi  Aodicasbers,  II.  Cesiio  sub. 
stitules  — H.ffH  '"'"■  it. 

11     ' 

5.a8.5i-M 

-ii-^H 

13 

10.27.37-15 

-14*f* 

13   '    r 

513T8.7 

-JA-J 

14    '    e' 

3.10.13,6 

-jZ-V 

Saosoni,  Aodreasberg,    li. 

" 

13,27.^.12 

-J^V 

Sansooi,  Aodreaabei^,  il.  Ccsiro  sabsti- 
hites-H^fiforit. 

12.25.37-" 

-H^H 

Cesiro  substitutes  for  — J^V. 

16 

10. 16. 265 

-s-ffy 

17    ' 

13.40.si.23 

-!!^y 

Sassoni,  Blatoc,  13.     Ces^ro   subslitulcs 

_ 

—  tXV  forihii. 

18 

17-74.91 .45 

-t?-^Hi        '    ' 

!    0 

10.55-65.36 

-i-^V      Zippe  substitutes  fof—JJfV' 

19    1    y 

15.70.85.44 

-i^tf    1 

i    1/,' 

8. 13. 2 1. 4 

20             J? 

4.8.12.3 

— J.^3      !  Cesiiro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

II     !     i 

7.35.42.20 

— i^S      1  Dana,  Bei^en  Hill,  5. 

^  __ 

11.62,73.36 

-am' 
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No. 

Lnto. 

B»v>k-Mlller. 

Nianun.                                    A>xlbon. 

"3 

SS.23'-*86.'i20 

!-  H^V  i 

124 

7.61.68.36 

i—     \R\ti    Zippe,  given  by  Des  QoLimuk. 

i     4-"3-i7-6 

i—    JJfi  1  Des  Cloiieaui  substitutes  tbisfor— (.ff|. 

US 

'          ^11^ 

-   \f:\  1 

136 

1. 16. 17.9 

1-  \m- 

la? 

S-'S-iS  5 

\—    \R\    !  De*  Ooiicsux,  6. 

138 

8.16,14.5 

.—    \r^    I  Cesaro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

139 

2.23-25." 

[—    \R\\    Des  aoiieaui.  6. 

130 

16.73.89.27 

—  V'^ii    I^>1>>  Lanosfaire,  9. 

131 

1.26.37.9 

I—  V*ii    Cesiro,  Rhisnes,  19. 

132 

7"' 

3....y.6 

L    3*^:      ..            ..         .. 

"33 

" 

6.44.50.7 

,-  V^(J 

134 

2.8.  W.  I 

'—    6/'(      Des  Cloiieaui,  6. 

135 

16.24-40-I 

-    8^5    ! 

136 

t.I1.13.t 

•  37 

i       * 

1.16. 17. 1 

—  I5*jj  .  SaDsoni,  AndreasbetK,  II. 

'     B 

1             .,30.3"-. 

!—  i<iR\\    Des  Cloiiesux  substitutes  this  Tor 

138 

14.476.490-9 

Cesiro  ~66.fff  S  for  this. 

1             2.68,70, 1 

139 

E 

1     7.i68.i7s.i 

\-xi.iR\\ 
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A   LABORATORY  CLASSIFIER,  SUPPLEMENTARY 

NOTE. 

By  henry  s.  munroe 

Further  experience  in  the  laboratory  with  the  classifier  (Fig,  i) 
described  in  the  April  number  of  the  School  of  Mines  Quar- 


Aw    A 


Fig.  I.     Scale,  %" 


TEKLV  has  developed  the  necessity  for  the  change  in  design  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  2). 

In  the  original  form  the  material  to  be  classified  was  fed  through 
a  stop-cock  funnel.     Experience  has  shown  that  this  method  of 
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feeding  limits  seriously  the  capacity  and  efHctcncy  of  the  appaiatus. 
When  the  feed  is  rapid  the  weight  of  the  column  of  sand  and  water 
in  the  tube  c  increases,  causing  the  water  to  rise  in  the  funnel  tube 
until  equilibrium  is  restored.  The  rising  of  the  water  in  the  funnel 
tube  in  turn  checks  temporarily  the  feed  of  ore  and  the  column  c 
thus  becomes  lighter  causing  a  rapid  downflow  of  water  in  the  fun- 
nel tube,  and  an  increased  feed  of  ore  until  an  equilibrium  is  again 
reached.  In  the  meantime  the  large  amount  of  ore  thus  fed  into 
the  classifier  finds  its  way  into  the  tube  c,  increasing  once  more 
the  weight  of  that  column,  which  produces  a  back  current  in  the 
funnel  tube  as  before.  The  classifier  thus  becomes  intermittent 
and  irregular  in  its  action,  at  least  so  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  c  is  concerned.     The  lower  part  of  the  tube  d  is  not  affected. 

Further  with  fine  material  the  back  pressure  in  the  funnel  tube 
tends  to  arrest  the  flow  of  ore  and  choke  the  tube,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  restore  the  feed,  continual  clearing  of  the  funnel  tube 
with  a  long  wire  being  necessary. 

'ITiese  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  the  new  design  (Fig. 
2).  The  funnel  has  been  discarded  and  the  second  Erlenmeyer 
flask  is  now  connected  directly  with  the  apparatus  by  a  short 
length  of  rubber  tubing  of  large  diameter.  A  short  brass  sleeve 
inside  the  rubber  tube  makes  a  tight  joint  within  the  mouth  of  the 
flask,  while  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  large  enough  to  slip 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bulb  tube  d  as  shown.  A  screw  pinch- 
cock  permits  the  flow  of  sand  to  be  controlled  and  adjusted. 

As  the  sand  flows  out  of  the  upper  flank  water  ascends  through 
the  connecting  tube  to  take  its  place.  This  continuous  ascending 
current  keeps  the  sand  loose  and  tends  to  promote  a  uniform  feed. 
The  feed  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  density  of  the  column 
in  c.  If  the  material  becomes  compact  or  the  feed  is  choked 
water  may  be  pumped  into  the  flask  and  the  flow  restored  by 
gently  squeezing  the  rubber  tube.  By  pinching  the  lower  end 
tightly  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand,  before  squeezing 
it  above  with  the  other,  the  sand  may  be  loosened  even  when  quite 
solidly  packed.  To  permit  this  pumping  of  the  water  there  must 
be  some  air  in  the  top  of  the  flask,  which  can  be  admitted,  if 
necessary,  through  the  side  inlet. 
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A  CORRECTION — Thomas  Egleston  Memorial. 

In  the  article  upon  the  late  Professor  Egleston  in  this  Journal,  Vol. 
XXL,  p.  197,  there  appears  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  fellow  student  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Paris. 

"  He  did  not  take  a  regular  course  but  followed  certain  lectures 
only — notably  those  of  Professor  de  Senarmont  on  mineralogy,  of 
Elie  de  Beaumont  on  geology  and  of  Professor  Bayle  on  palaeontol- 
ogy. His  specialties  from  first  to  last,  were  mineralogy  (notably 
on  the  crystallographic  side)  and  mining.  The  late  General  Vinton 
was  a  classmate  for,  I  should  think,  less  than  a  year.  Neither  he  nor 
Professor  Egleston  graduated ;  they  took  only  an  eclectic  course, 
with  government  permission  to  attend  lectures  in  given  depart- 
ments," 

From  papers  recently  submitted  by  the  family  of  Professor  Egle- 
ston it  appears  that  he  pursued  the  entire  course  of  the  school  from 
1856  to  i860,  was  ranked  second  among  the  foreign  students  and 
received  at  the  completion  of  his  course  the  certificate  then  granted 
to  foreign  students  signed  by  the  director  (de  Senarmont) ;  this  cer- 
tificate being  the  equivalent  of  the  "  brevet  superieur"  established 
in  1890. 

Alpked  J.  Moses. 
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ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
B»  ELWYN  WALLER. 

Metallic  Sodium  as  a  Blowpipe  Reagent.  Parsons  (y.  Am.  Chem. 
Sac,  XXIII.,  159).  A  small  piece  of  sodium  hammered  flat  is  coveied 
with  a  powdered  oxide  or  a  mineral  to  be  tested,  and  the  combi nation 
kneaded  into  a  pellet  with  the  kuife  blade.  Then  on  placing  the  pellet 
on  charroal  and  applying  the  flame  of  a  match,  a  moroentary  flash  en- 
sues, and  reduction  is  accomplished.  By  application  of  the  blowpipe 
flame,  the  coatings,  etc.,  characteristic  of  the  metals  present  may  readily 
be  obtained. 

Preparing  Normal,  Sfmi-rormal,  etc. .  Acid  Solutions.  Meade  (_/!  Am. 
Cffm.  Sac,  XXIII.,  12).  The  method  consist!  in  weighing  out  the 
requisite  amount  of  pure  crystallized  copper  sulphate,  and  electrolyzing, 
which  leaves  in  the  solution  the  exact  correipoading  amount  of  HjSO^. 
The  Cu  is  deposited  on  a  cathode  of  cupper  foil.  For  tenth  normal 
HjSOj  weigh  out  12.487  gms.  pure  CuSO^.  yH^O,  dissolve  in  750  cc, 
of  water  and  electrolyze  with  a  current  of  i.;  amp.  for  about  8  houre. 
Transfer  to  a  liter  flask,  and  with  the  washings  of  the  beaker  and  foil, 
bring  the  volume  to  i  liter.  For  a  normal  solution,  take  124.87  gms.  of 
the  copper  sah  and  electrolyze  for  iz  to  18  hours  with  a  current  of  3.5 
amp.,  the  other  deails  being  as  before.  Rigid  tests  proved  the  solutions 
(O  be  absolutely  accurate. 

Ferro-Silicon  and  Silico  Spiegel.  Ibbotson  and  Brearley  (C  N.^ 
LXXXII.,  269}-  Total  Carbon  is  besldeiermined  by  direct  ignition  of 
the  powdered  sample  in  a  stream  of  O,  Graphite  by  treating  a  to  3  gms. 
of  the  sample  with  70  to  100  cc.  HNO,  (Gr.  r.2)  heating  nearly  to 
boiling,  and  adding  HF  cautiously  (a  few  drops  at  a  time)  until  the  ma- 
terial is  entirely  decomposed.  Filter  on  asbestos,  wash  with  NaOH, 
then  with  HCl  followed  by  water,  and  burn  in  a  current  of  O. 

Silicon.  Contrary  to  ihe  usual  statements  these  alloys  can  be  attacked 
successfully  by  a  mixture  of  50  cc.  HCl  with  10  to  20  cc.  HNOg  (on  a 
gms.).  Boil  to  decomposition,  add  about  twice  the  volume  of  water,  and 
filer  at  o> ce,  wash  with  dilute  HCl,  ignite  and  weigh — allow  0.1  per 
cent.  forSiOj  which  has  gone  into  solution.  Boiling  after  dilution  causes 
more  SiO,  to  dissolve. 

Manganese.  Dissolve  in  HNOj  with  aid  of  HF  as  above,  and  apply 
Reddrop's  (Mignot)  method  (sodium  bismuthale,  H,0,  and  colorimetr^c 
comparison)  (vide  Quarterly,  XXII.,  94). 

Tungsten  in  Steels.  Bagley  and  Brearley  (CA.  N.,  l^XXII.,  »7o). 
Schofl'els  method  consists  in  treating  the  substance  with  neutral  zNH^ CI, 
CuClj,  and  determining  W  in  the  insoluble  portion.  If  CI  is  present 
this  method  is  not  applicable  without  elaborate  manipulation.  By  add- 
ing one  third  its  volume  of  cone.  HCl  to  the  solution  used  this  complica- 
tion is  obviated  without  loss  of  W  (vide  Quarterly,  XXL,  28a,  383). 
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Separation  of  Tungstic  Acid.  Ruegenberg  and  Smith  (Jour.  Cfum. 
So£.,  XXII..  77a).  Digestion  with  HjSO^  of  sp.  gr.  1.378  was  found 
to  dissolve  MoOg  or  FcjO,  completely  from  their  mixtures  with  WOg. 

Mofybdenvm  in  irons. — Dohler  {Chem.  Zt.,  1900,  537).  10  gms.  of 
steel  or  more  of  pig  iron  are  dissolved  in  100  cc,  HNOg  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  to  separate  SiO,.  Take  up  with  about  too  cc.  HCl  and  evap- 
orate to  about  10  cc,  adding  water  from  time  to  time  to  carry  off  excess 
of  HCI  etc.  Dilute,  filter  and  bring  the  bulk  of  the  solution  to  a  liter, 
warm  to  80°  and  pass  H.S  for  an  hour.  Allow  to  stand  13  hours, 
then  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  H,S  solution  acidified  with  HCl. 
Make  sure  as  to  complete  precipitation  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  about 
one  half,  and  passing  H  jS.  Extract  the  precioitate  with  warm  (NH^ "IjS 
solution.  Bring  this  soluiion  of  MoS,  up  to  boiling  heat  and  precipitate 
by  dilute  HCl.  Heat  until  no  odor  of  HjS  in  perceptible,  filter  through 
a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  120°  to  constant  weight.  This  precipitate 
contains  S ;  a  portion  of  th  s  precipitate  well  pulverized  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  current  of  H  until  its  weight  is  constant.  Th's  affords  pure 
M0S3  (containing  60  per  cent.  Mo)  from  wliich  the  entire  amount  of 
Mo  may  be  calculated.  The  author  claims  that  although  tedious,  this 
method  is  the  most  trustworthy  of  any  yrt  described. 

Analysis  of  Uranium  and  Vanadium  Ores.  Fritchle  {-Eng^  and  Min. 
Jour,,  Nov.  10,  iqoi).  Digest  in  a  fiask  for  about  an  hour,  at  a  gentle 
''O'lf  0.5  gm.  of  the  well  pulverized  ore  in  10  cc.  of  HNOg,  then  dilute 
with  JO  cc.  water,  and  neutralize  with  saturated  solution  of  NajCOg, 
finally  adding  5  cc.  in  excess;  then  jo  cc.  of  a  ao-pcr-ccni.  solution  of 
NaOH.  Boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  filter  off,  and  wash  with  NaOH 
solution.  Vd  goes  into  solution,  Fe  and  U  remain  in  the  precipitate. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  20  cc.  of  hot  HNOg  (1  :  i)  dilute  with  <o  cc. 
water,  add  NH^OH  until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  forms,  then  add 
40  cc.  of  a  freshly  prepared  saturated  solution  of  (NH^)jCOg.  Heat  to 
just  short  of  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  to  dissolve  U,  leaving  Fe,  filter  and 
wash.  Convert  the  U  to  sulphate  by  evaporating  wilh  HjSO^  to  fumes, 
dilute,  reduce  with  Al  foil,  and  titrate  with  standard  KjUn^Og.  De- 
termine Fe  by  obtaining  in  H^SO^  solution,  reducing  and  titrating  in 
the  same  way. 

Determine  Fe  by  obtaining  H^SO^  solution,  reducing  and  titrating  in 
the  same  way. 

The  solution  of  Vd  mentioned  above  might  be  used,  by  conversion  to 
sulphate,  reducing  with  Al,  and  titrating  with  K^Mn^Og,  but  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  salts  it  contains  this  method  is  less  convenient  than 
treating  a  separate  portion  of  the  ore,  converting  to  sulphates  by  evapora- 
tion with  HjSO^,  reducing  and  titrating  ail  three  together,  determining 
the  Vd  by  deducting  the  KjMn,0,  attributable  to  U  and  lo  Fe. 

Vd  and  U  should  be  treated  in  hot  solution.  The  end  reaction  for  Vd 
is  a  little  slow. 

Fe  standard  X  1 20/56  =  U. 

Fe  standard  x  5i.(/ii3  «  Vd. 

Delicate  Reaction  for  Manganese.  Marshall  (C.  W.,  LXXXIII.,  76). 
A  sulphuric  or  nitric  solution  containing  Mn  shows  the  permanganate 
coloration  distinctly  if  potassium  persulphate  (K^S^O,)  and  a  drop  of 
AgNO,  is  added.     The  production  of  the  color  is  uncertain  unless  a 
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rainutt'  amount  of  Ag  salt  is  present.     The  method  might  be  utilized 
quantitatively  for  colorimetric  determinations. 

Mangantst  as  Photphale.  Bottger  {Berichte,  XXXIII.,  1019).  By 
adding  5  to  10  times  as  much  NH^ CI  as  will  suffice  to  form  a  double 
chloride  with  the  Mn  present,  and  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  the  pre- 
cipitate readily  comes  crystalline  on  heating.  It  should  be  washed  with 
cold  water  containing  minute  amounts  of  ammonia  to  avoid  any  re-solo- 
lion. 

Man^nese  or  Cobalt  as  Phosphate.  Dakin  (^Zts.  f.  Anal,  Chem., 
XXXIX  ,  784).  Mn  or  Co  may  be  accurately  estimated  as  phosphates 
if  (i)  sufficient  excess  of  (NH^j^HPO^  is  added  (about  ten  times  the 
weight  of  the  metal  present),  and  (1)  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  i-per-ceni.  solution  of  (NH^)jHPO^.  The  latter  sail  is  finally 
removed  by  one  or  two  washings  with  dilute  alcohol.  Of  course  thcpre- 
cipiiates  should  be  crystalline  before  filtering.  They  retain  one  molecule 
of  water  when  dried  at  100°  to  105°,  but  the  determination  is  accurate, 
whether  weighed  as  MnNH^PO^.HjO  or  CoNH^PO^.HjO  or  when 
ignited  and  weighed  as  the  pyrophospnates. 

Qualitative  for  Nickel  in  Presence  of  Cobalt.  Browning  and  Hart- 
well  (.Am.  /.  Sei.,\.,  October,  1900).  Modification  of  Clarke's  method 
with  ferricyanide  and  ammonia. 

Dissolve  not  over  o.  i  gm.  of  the  salts  in  about  5  cc.  of  water,  add  a 
little  of  saturated  solution  of  alum,  neutrahze  free  acid  by  ammonia,  and 
then  make  faintly  acid  with  acetic.  To  this  add  about  0.5  gm.  ferricya- 
nide crystals,  shake  to  dissolve,  and  to  effect  the  reaction  with  the  Ni  and 
Co ;  then  add  5  cc.  strong  ammonia  and  filter.  To  the  filtrate  (which 
should  have  no  reddish  color)  add  a  piece  of  NaOH  or  KOH  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  and  boil.  The  appearance  of  a  dark  coloration  or  of  a 
black  precipitate  indicates  nickel.    The  lest  was  foimd  to  be  very  delicate, 

Arsenic—Marsh  test.  Estcourt(CA.  A'l,  LXXXII.,  aSj).  It  is  noted 
that  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  S0„  prevent  the  deposition  of  the 
As  mirror  in  t-e  tube  through  which  the  H  is  passing,  when  heated  by 
the  flame.  This  fact  served  to  completely  mislead  the  author  when 
making  some  tests  for  arsenic  in  beer.  HjS,  which  may  be  produced  in 
small  amounts  by  the  action  of  HjSO^  on  Zn,  may  also  produce  a  sim- 
ilar effect  (ib.  295).  A.  H.  Allen  suggests  the  addition  of  a  little  Br  water 
to  destroy  sulphites,  and  subsequently  adding  a  little  Cu^Clj  to  reduce 
the  As  to  arsenioui.  In  the  report  of  commission  of  Manchester  Brew- 
ers Association  the  Reinsch  test  is  preferred. 

Arsenic — Marsh  Test. — Effects  0/  Selenium  and  Tellurium.  Beny  {J- 
S.  C. /.,  XX.,  3»2).  Se  and  Te  may  occur  in  the  substances  tested  in  which 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  has  been  used  to  prepare  them.  Se  especially 
which  simulates  As  in  the  tube  deposit  and  in  the  spots  on  porcelain, 
though  its  color  is  usually  more  reddish  than  that  of  As.  The  interposi- 
tion in  the  train  of  a  bit  of  cotton  wool  wetted  with  lead  solution  was 
found  to  absorb  the  H^Se  and  HjTe, 

Lead  in  Potable  Waters.  Bellocq  (/.  Pharm.  Chim.  [6],  XIII.,  No.  i). 
Add  to  I  or  I  liters  of  the  water  5  to  10  cc.  cf  NH4OH  solution  of  ZnO, 
and  leave  quiet  for  some  hours.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  and  filler  the 
remainder  ;  when  dried,  the  precipitate  is  readily  detached  from  the  filter. 
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Treat  it  with  HCjHjOa  containing  a  little  NH^CjHgOj  and  test  the 
solution  with  a  drop  of  KjCjO^ . 

Estimation  of  Mercurotts  Mercury.  ^eicTS  (^Am.  J".  Set.,  IX.,  401).  A 
volumetric  process  which  affords  accurate  results  consists  in  precipitating 
the  nitrate  solution  cold  with  a  slight  excess  of  standardized  (NHf),CjO^ 
and  titrating  the  excess  of  oxalate  in  the  filtrate.  The  precipitate  may  be 
used  for  gravimetric  estimation  if  thoroughly  dried  over  H^SO^.  3  to 
5  per  cent  of  HNOg  (Gr.  1.15)  in  the  solution  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  mercuroos  in  presence  of  mercuric.  The  presence  of 
12  to  30  per  cent  of  the  mercury  in  mercuric  form  does  not  materially  in- 
terfere with  the  accuracy  of  the  mercurous  estimation. 

Nitric  Acid  in  Combination  with  Alkalies.  Perman  (CA.  N., 
LXXXIII.,  193).  An  alkaline  nitrate  when  heated  with  a  sulphate  of 
which  the  base  is  other  than  an  alkali,  will  lose  N^Og  completely.  The 
presence  of  the  red  fumes  will  serve  as  a  qualitatitive  test.  A  quantita- 
tive determination  of  N,Og  in  alkaline  nitrate  has  been  found  practicable 
by  mixing  with  anhydrous  aium  and  heating  gently — finally  to  dull  red- 
ness and  weighing.  The  heat  applied  must  not  tie  too  strong  or  the 
AIj(S04)g  may  be  decomposed.   Presence  of  chlorides  vitiates  the  results. 

Oxygtn  in  Commercial  Copper.  Lucas  ^Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [3],  XXIII., 
No.  24).  This  method  consists  in  melting  the  Cu  with  Sn  in  the  electric 
furnace  in  a  current  of  CO,  collecting  the  COj  and  weighing. 

Dissolved  Oxygen  in  Water.  Letts  and  Blake  ( Ckem.  News, 
LXXXII.  163).  A  separator  funnel  (globe  stopcock)  is  filled  completely 
with  the  water  to  be  examined.  Then  withdraw  a  measured  amount, 
and  add  a  measured  volume  of  standard  FeSO^  solution  (delivered  in 
the  bottom).  Then  add  above,  ammonia  to  fill  the  globe  completely, 
insert  the  stopper,  and  mix  by  reversing  the  globe  once  or  twice.  Let 
stand  15  minutes.  Then  invert  the  globe  and  fill  the  tul>e  (now  upper- 
most) with  a  mixture  of  HjSO^  and  water  1:1.  On  opening  the  stop- 
cock the  acid  flows  in,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  dissolves  the 
precipitated  iron  hydrates.  Then  run  the  solution  into  a  porcelain  dish 
and  titrate  excess  of  ferrous  salt  remaining,  by  standard  HjMn^Og  or 
KjCr^Oj.  The  latter  gives  the  best  results  with  seawater  and  sewage 
effluents.  Convenient  amounts  to  use  arc  about  325  cc.  of  the  water,  ^ 
cc.  of  FeSO^  (about  48  gms.  per  liter),  and  a  cc.  strong  ammonia,  the 
total  capacity  of  the  globe  being  about  332  cc. 

Water  which  Attacks  Lead.  Ackroyd  {Chem.  News,  LXXXII.,.162) 
notes  that  moorland  waters  which  show  an  acidity  equivalent  to  0.5  part 
sulphuric  acid  per  hundred  thousand  dissolve  enough  lead  from  the  pipes 
in  an  ordinary  house  to  cause  plumbism.  The  acidity,  due  to  carbonic 
and  peaty  acids,  is  determined  by  titrating  100  cc.  of  the  water  with 
N/ioo  alkali,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 
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CURRENT  MINING  DECISIONS.* 
Liens — Attorney's  Fms — Mines  and  Mihkrals. 
Where  the  evidence  failed  to  show  that  a  mine  was  being  worked  un- 
der a  contract  by  which  C.  was  in  any  way  liable  for  the  labor  performed 
or  material  furnished  therefor,  but  cle-  riy  established  that  it  was  being 
operated  by  two  others  under  a  recorded  lease,  in  which  C.  had  no  inter- 
est, and  such  labor,  etc.,  were  furnished  foi  their  exclusive  use  and  bene- 
fit, C.'s  interest  in  the  mine  was  not  subject  to  a  lien  therefor,  though  he 
owned  a  one-fourth  ioterest  in  the  mine,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  work, 
and  to  some  extent,  white  employed  as  bookkeeper  for  the  lessees,  took 
part  in  its  direction  in  their  absence,  and  gave  orders  for  merchandise  in 
their  Dame,  but  failed  to  notify  the  parties  dealing  with  them  of  his  true 
relation.     Davidson  et  al.  vs.  Jennings  et  at.,  60  Pac.  Rep.  (Colo.),  354. 

State  Land  Board — Lease  of  Coal  Land — Renewal — Powers 
OF  Board. 

Sess.  Laws  1887,  p.  328  (a  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §  3634),  gives  the  state  land 
board  full  power  to  lease  any  portion  of  the  state  land  at  a  specified  rental 
on  the  valuation  to  be  fixed,  subject  to  a  provision  giving  them  unlimited 
power  as  to  the  terms  of  leasing  of  coal  land,  or  the  time  for  which  the 
demise  shall  run ;  and  Sess.  Laws  1895,  c.  87  (3  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §  3636), 
provides  that  no  lease  of  state  land  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  10 
years.  Htld,  that  the  latter  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  a  lease  of  coal 
land,  so  as  to  effect  the  power  of  the  board  under  the  former  statute. 

Sess.  Laws  1895,  c.  87  (3  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §  3636),  provides  that  no 
lease  of  state  land  bhall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  10  years,  and  that  a  les- 
see may  renew  the  same  in  the  following  manner :  At  any  time  within  30 
days  preceding  expiration,  he  shall  notify  the  register  of  his  desire,  and, 
-  if  the  state  board  and  he  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  a  new  lease 
may  issue,  bearing  even  date  with  the  expiration  of  the  old  one,  and  on 
like  conditions ;  provided,  [hat  the  former  valuation  shall  not  be  decreased 
without  the  parties'  consent,  and  that  the  board  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  leasing  any  of  the  state  lands  to  such  parties  as  shall  secure  the  great- 
est annual  revenue.  Htld,  that  the  provision  that  when  a  lease  expires 
the  holder  may  renew  at  any  time  within  30  days  next  preceding,  if  he 
notifies  the  register  of  his  desire,  was  not  a  limitation  on  the  powers 
granted  the  board,  which  may  or'  may  not  renew  the  lease,  whether  the 
lease  be  or  be  not  filed  within  such  time,  but  a  restriction  or  an  obligation 
on  the  lessee  to  file  his  petition  within  such  time,  and  which  would  de- 
prive him  of  any  equitable  right  to  insist  on  a  renewal  if  he  failed  to  do  so. 

None  of  the  limitations  provided  for  by  such  statute  affect  the  {jower 
of  the  board  to  lease  coal  land  or  such  lime,  and  for  the  payment  of 
such  royally,  as  it  may  determine,  as  specifically  provided  by  Sess.  Laws 
1887,  p.  328  (z  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §  3634). 

A  mining  company  leased  a  feciion  of  coal  land  from  the  state,  ad- 
joining Its  mines,  and  prosecuted  its  work  with  reference  to  its  ultimate 
development.  It  had  run  its  upier  levels  to  strike  the  upper  vein  on  the 
OF  Mines  Quarterly  by  Andrews  &  Murdoch,  Berrien 
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leased  land  in  question,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  thin  to  be  worked 
profitably.  The  working  on  the  second  vein,  which  was  much  thicker, 
and  of  good  quality,  was  being  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  land 
when  its  lease  was  about  to  expire.  Thereupon  it  made  application  to 
the  state  land  board  for  a.  renewal,  and  on  its  suggestion  surrendered  the 
original  lease ;  and  the  board  proceeded,  under  tha  statute,  and  in  the 
full  exercise  of  its  author. ty,  to  consider  whether  the  new  lease  should  be 
granted,  and  on  what  tc  ras,  and  ordered  that  on  the  surrender  of  the  old 
lease  anew  one  should  be  granted  for  10  years,  at  a  minimum  royalty  of 
tzoo  ;  otherwise,  on  the  usual  terms — their  record  reciting  the  number  of 
the  old  le3<e.  Ttie  company  paid  its  half  year's  royalty  by  transmitting 
its  check  for  the  amount,  with  the  recording  fees,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  board,  and  never  returned  or  offered  to  be  re- 
turned until  several  months  afterwards.  Held,  that  the  contract  for  the 
lease  was  complete,  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  vested  thereunder,  so  as 
to  entitle  the  company  to  call  on  the  board  for  the  execution  of  a  written 
lease  as  evidence  of  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered. 

The  affidavit  v{  the  general  manager  of  a  mining  company  in  support 
of  its  application  for  the  renewal  of  its  lease  of  a  section  of  state  coal 
land,  adjoining  its  mining  property,  stating  his  belief  that,  if  there  was 
any  woikable  coal,  it  was  impracticable  to  work  it  from  the  surface  at  any 
point  of  the  section,  but  only  from  adjacent  ground,  is  not  a  statement  of 
an  absolute  fact,  on  which  the  land  board  had  a  right  to  rely  in  determin- 
ing whether  it  would  extend  the  lease  or  grant  a  new  one,  but  an  opin- 
ion merely,  affording  no  evidence  whereon  a  claim  of  fraud  could  be 
predicated  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  execute  the  lease  agreed  on 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  vs.  Adams  etai.,  60  Pac.  Rep,  (Colo.)  367. 

Oil  Leases — Construction — Rights  Granted — Right  of  Forfeit- 
ure— ErFECT  OF  Penalty  for  Nonperformance  of  Condition. 

By  a  course  of  decision  in  West  Virginia  which  has  established  a  rule 
of  property,  it  is  settled  that  an  oil  and  gas  lease  in  which  the  so'e  com- 
pensation to  the  lessor  is  a  share  of  the  product  is  not  a  grant  of  property 
in  theoil  or  in  the  land  until  oil  is  actually  produced,  but  merely  of  the 
right  of  possession  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  development;  and 
there  is  always  an  implied,  if  not  an  expressed,  covenant  for  diligent 
search  and  operation. 

A  different  rule  of  construction  obtains  as  to  oil  and  gas  leases  from 
that  applied  to  ordinary  leases  or  to  other  mining  leases,  and  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mineral,  and  the  danger  of  loss  to  the  owner 
from  drainage  by  surrounding  wells,  such  leases  are  construed  most 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  lessor. 

Where  an  oil  and  gas  lease  by  which  the  lessor  is  to  be  compensated 
solely  by  a  share  of  the  product  contains  a  proviso  requiring  the  lessee  to 
commence  and  complete  a  well  on  the  property  within  a  specified  time, 
such  proviso  and  the  time  of  its  performance  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,  and  it  constitutes  a  condition  precedent  to  ihe  vesting  of  any 
estate  in  the  lessee,  without  regard  to  the  grammatical  construction  of 
the  instrument.  When  the  lessee  makes  no  attempt  to  comply  with  such 
provision,  and  evidences  no  intention  to  do  so,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  stipulated  the  lease  becomes  forfeitable,  at  the  option  of  the  lessor, 
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although  by  its  tcnns  it  is  for  a  definite  term  of  yeare ;  and,  being  in 
possession,  the  exercise  of  sucb  option  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
lessor's  execution  of  a  new  lease  to  another  party. 

A  provision  in  an  oil  and  gas  lease,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  lessor  is 
to  be  compensated  solely  by  a  share  of  the  product,  that,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  lessee  to  comply  with  a  condition  requiring  him  to  complete 
a  well  on  the  property  within  a  stipulated  time,  he  shall  pay  a  forfeiture 
of  {50,  must  be  construed  as  providing  a  penalty  intended  to  secure  the 
performance  of  such  condition,  and  not  as  an  alternative  condition  ;  and 
where  the  lessee  makes  no  attempt  to  fulfill  the  condition,  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so,  he  cannot,  by  a  tender  of  the  penalty,  retain  the  lease 
in  force  until  the  expiration  of  its  term,  and  thus  secure  an  option  on  the 
property  for  speculative  purposes.  When,  by  his  failure  to  comply  with 
the  condition,  further  perlormance  of  the  contract  becomes  optional  on 
his  part,  it  is  also  optional  on  the  part  of  the  lessor. 

Huggina  et  al.  vs.  Daley,  99  Fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.)  606. 

Master  and  Servant — Master's  Violation  of  Statutory 
Requirements. 

Hurd's  Rev.  St.  1889,  c.  93,  §  6,  provides  that  a  sufficient  light  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  top  of  every  shaft  of  a  mine  to  insure  the  safeiy  of 
persons  getting  on  or  off  the  cage;  and  section  8  requires  that  the  top  of 
every  shaft  shall  be  securely  fenced  by  gates  properly  protecting  such 
shaft ;  and  section  14  provides  that  any  injury  arising  from  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  give  a  cause  of  action.  Held, 
that  where  a  mine  owner  had  erected  above  the  o[)ening  of  a  shaft  an  un- 
inclosed  framewurK  of  timber,  supporting  a  structure  called  a  "tipple 
house,"  to  which  the  cage  could  be  hoisted,  and  through  which  the  day 
shift  entered  and  left  the  shaft,  but  it  was  customary  to  let  off  the  night 
shift  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  plamtifT's  intestate,  being  one  of 
the  night  shift,  and  endeavoring  to  alight,  fell  into  the  sha  t  and  was 
killed  (it  being  dark  at  the  surface,  and  there  being  then  no  fence  there}, 
it  was  proper  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  questions  whether  the  surface  or 
the  tipple  house  was  the  top  of  ihe  shaft,  within  the  meaning  of  section  8, 
and  whether  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  wjs  the  absence  of  a  light. 

When  an  employe  of  a  mine,  endeavt  ring  to  alight  from  the  cage  at 
the  surface  opening  of  the  shaft,  fell  into  the  shaft  and  was  killed,  the 
opening  of  the  shift  being  enveloped  in  darkness  by  reason  of  no  suffi- 
cient light  being  furnished,  as  required  by  Hurd's  Rev.  St.  1889,  c.  93, 
g  6,  contributory  negligence  of  the  deceased  could  be  no  defense  to  the 
mine  owner  in  an  action  for  damages  for  deceased's  death,  under  chapter 
93,  §  14,  providing  that  any  injury  from  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  give  a  cause  for  action. 

Hurd's  Rev.  St.  1889,  c.  93,  §  6,  provides  that  a  sufficient  light  shall 
be  furnished  at  the  top  of  every  shaft  of  a  mine  to  insure  the  safety  of 
ptersons  getiing  on  or  off  the  cage;  section  8  requires  the  top  of  every 
shaft  to  be  securely  fenced,  to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  shaft;  and  sec- 
tion 14  declares  that,  for  any  injury  to  person  or  property  by  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  cause  of  action  shall 
accrue.  Held  that,  where  a  declaration  against  a  mining  company  allied 
that  plaintiffs  intestate  came  to  bis  death  by  defendant's  willful  omission 
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to  comply  with  sections  6  and  8,  it  was  proper  to  refuse  to  allow  officers 
of  defendant  to  testify  that  they  intended  to  comply  with  the  statute  ia 
good  faith,  since  the  word  "willful,"  as  employed  in  the  declaration,  did 
not  involve  a  charge  of  wrongful  intent,  but  only  that  the  omissions  were 
conscious  acts  of  the  mind,  and  not  from  mere  inadvertence. 
Odin  Coal  Co.  vs.  Denman,  57  N.  E.  Rep.  (111.),  192. 

Mines  and  Mining — Construction  of  Lease — "Mine  Run"  Coal. 
A  mining  lease  stipulating  for  the  payment  to  the  lessor  of  a  royalty  of 
five  cents  per  ton  of  i, zoo  pounds  on  all  lump  coal  mined,  and  five  cents 
per  ton  on  all  "  mine  run  "  coal  of  3,000  pounds  mined,  does  not  entitle 
the  lessor  to  a  royalty  on  screenings,  consisting  of  nut  and  slack  coal  left 
after  the  lump  coal  is  separated  therefrom,  as  the  words  "  mine  run  " 
coal  mean  the  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines.  Hardin  vs.  Thompson, 
57  S.  W.  Rep.  (Ky.)  12. 

Mining  Claims — Mistake  In  Location — Extralateral  Rights. 

Where  by  mistake  a  mining  claim  is  located  across,  instead  of  along 
the  vein  [tassing  through  the  location  point,  the  rights  of  the  locator  are 
governed  by  Ihe  fads  as  they  exist  in  regard  to  such  vein.  His  side 
lines,  as  located,  become  end  lines,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  extra- 
lateral  rights  thereunder,  although  another  vein,  extending  transversely 
to  the  one  intended  to  be  located,  may  have  iis  apex  inside  of  such  sur- 
face lines.  Cosmopolitan  Min.  Co.  vs.  Foote  tt  al.,  lot  Fed.  Rep. 
(U.  so,  Si8. 

Coal  Leases — Liability  for  Assessment — "  Reprises." 
The  lessee  of  coal  lands  is  liable  for  an  assessment  for  sewer,  his  cove- 
nant being  to  pay  a  stipulated  rent  "  clear  of  and  above  all  taxes  and  re- 
prises," the  word  "  reprises"  meaning  such  deductions  for  burdens  inci- 
dent to  the  land  as  such  as  are  required  to  be  made  from  gross  income  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  clear  or  net  profit.  President,  etc.,  of  Delaware  & 
H.  Canal  Co.  vs.  Von  Storch,  46  At.  Rep.  (Pa.),  375. 

Mines  AND  Mining — Certificates  of  Location — Dhscription — 
Sufficiency. 

Gen,  St.  §  2400,  allows  the  filing  of  an  additional  certificate  of  the 
location  of  a  mining  claim  where  ihe  locator  apprehends  that  his  original 
certificate  is  defective,  or  desires  to  change  his  surface  boundaries,  or  take 
in  part  of  an  abandoned  claim.  Held,  that  where  an  original  certificate 
sufficiently  located  a  discovery  shaft,  and  an  additional  certificaie  gave  a 
description  by  meters  and  bounds  starting  with  the  discovery  shaft,  and 
running  to  posts  in  a  mound  of  stone,  the  claim  could  be  identified  with 
certainty  from  both  ceitificates  taken  together,  and  hence  such  certificates 
were  admissible  to  establish  the  locator's  claim,  though  neither,  taken 
alone,  sufficiendy  described  such  claim. 

A  description  in  a  certificaie  of  the  location  of  a  mining  claim  which 
locates  the  mine  a  certain  distance  from  a  patented  mine  is  sufficient, 
since  such  patented  mine  will  be  presumed  to  be  a  natural  object  or  per- 
manent monument,  until  the  contrary  appears. 
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A  description  in  a  certificate  of  the  location  of  a  mining  claim  that  the 
mine  is  located  in  a  certain  section  on  top  of  the  mountain  south  of  Dew 
Drop  gulch  is  sufficient,  since  such  gulch  is  a  natural  object  or  permanent 
monumcDt.     Duncan  vs.  Fulton  et  al.,  6i  Pac,  Rep.  (Colo.)t  244- 

Mine  Explosion — Duty  as  to  Ventilatios  of  Mine  and  Keeping  it 
Clear  of  Standing  Gas — Effect  of  Act  of  Congress, 

The  place  of  an  explosion  in  a  mine,  and  its  cause,  and  what,  if  any, 
negligence  the  owner  is  guilty  of,  are  questions  for  the  jury,  when  the  evi- 
dence offered  requires  their  submission  to  the  jury. 

Instructions  as  to  the  duty  of  a  mine  owner  with  respect  to  ventilation 
of  the  mine  and  Iteeping  it  clear  from  standing  gas  are  erroneous,  when 
they  are  so  inconsistent  with  other  instructions  that  they  tend  to  confusion 
and  misapprehension,  and  when  they  make  his  duty  relative  instead  of 
absolute,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1S91,  making 
the  test  what  a  reasonable  person  would  do,  instead  of  the  command  of 
the  statute. 

The  duty  of  a  mine  owner  as  to  ventilation  of  his  mine  and  keeping  it 
clear  of  standing  gas  is  made  imperative  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
3,  1891,  and  the  consequence  of  neglecting  it  cannot  be  excused  because 
some  workmen  may  disregard  instructions.  Deserant  vs.  Cerillos  Coal 
Railroad  Company,  ao  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  (U.  S.),  967. 

Trespass  to  Mining  Claim — Quartz  Claim — Quantity  of  Ore  Nec- 
essary — Estoppel  . 

Under  Rev,  St,  U.  S.  §  2310,  requiring  the  discovery  of  a  vein  or  lode 
within  a  quartz  claim  before  any  right  can  be  acquired  thereto,  it  is 
enough  to  entitle  the  discoverer  to  protect  his  raining  rights  if  ore  or 
metalliferous  rock  be  found  in  place  sufficient  to  warrant  a  prudent  man 
in  spending  time  and  money  on  it,  though  it  may  not  contain  ore  in  pay- 
ing quantities. 

Where  defendant  testified  that  plaintifT,  the  owner  of  a  quartz  mine, 
gave  him  permission  to  locate  a  placer  mine  on  the  same  giound,  and  that 
he  spent  f  1,100  on  a  debt  and  water  right  necessary  to  work  it,  but  on 
cross-examination  stated  that  he  was  not  told  by  plaintiff  to  work  any 
particular  mine,  and  plaintifT  denied  having  any  such  conversation  with 
him,  but  stated  he  notified  him  to  keep  off  the  ground,  plaintifT  was  not 
estopped  from  asserting  his  claim  to  such  quartz  mine.  Muldrick  tt  al. 
vs.  Brown  elal.,  61  Pac.  Rep.  (Or.),  418. 

Mining  Claims  —Forfeiture — Assessment  Work— Location. 

Since  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  §  2324,  authorizes  the  expenditure  required  to  be 
made  on  lode  mining  claims  to  be  either  in  work  and  labor  or  improve- 
ments, it  is  sufficient  for  defendants,  claiming  under  a  relocation  after 
an  alleged  forfeiture  by  plaintiffs,  to  allege  as  such  forfeiture  that  plain- 
tiffs failed  during  certain  years  to  perform  tioo  worth  of  work  and  labor 
on  the  claim,  but  they  must  also  negative  the  expenditure  of  that  amount 
in  improvements. 

Under  Comp.  St.  Mont,  1887,  dlv.  5,  §  1477,  requiring  locators  of 
mining  claims  to  make  and  file  for  record  with  the  county  rexirder  a  de- 
claratory statement  thereof  on  oath,  it  is  not  suflicient  for  defendants. 
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claiming  under  a  location  af^er  an  alleged  forfeiture  by  plaintiffs,  to  allege 
simply  that  they  have  caused  a  record  notice  of  their  location  to  be  made, 
for  this  is  a  mere  conclusion,  and  does  not  suggest  that  the  notice  was 
ever  verified,  or  put  on  record  in  the  proper  county.  Power  tt  al.  vs. 
Sla  etal.,  61  Pac.  Rep.  (Mont.),  468. 

Death — Miners — Party  Entitled  to  Maintain  Action. 
Under  Burns'  Rev.  St.  1894,  §  7473,  providing  that,  for  the  death  of 
a  person  killed  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  act  requiring  mine 
owners  to  furnish  timbers  for  making  safe  the  place  wherein  miners  are  to 
work,  a  right  of  action  against  the  mine  owner  shall  accrue  to  the  widow, 
children,  or  adopted  children,  or  to  the  parents  or  parent,  or  to  any 
other  person  or  persons  who  were  before  such  loss  of  life  dependent  for 
support  on  the  person  or  persons  killed,  for  damages  sustained  by  reason 
of  such  loss  of  life,  the  personal  representative  of  a  person  killed  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  a  mine  owner  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  cannot  maintain  an  action  therefor.  Boyd  vs.  Brazil  Block-Coal 
Co.,  57  N.  E.  Rep.  (Ind.).  73i- 

Mines  and  Minerals — Deed — Reservation  of  Minerals — Adverse 

Possession — Nonuser  of  Right  of  Acciss  to 

Land — Easement. 

The  owner  in  possession  of  lands  covered  with  limestone  ledges  rising 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  having  some  timber  thereon  and 
some  tillable  land,  but  the  chief  value  of  which  was  manifestly  the  stone 
thereon,  conveyed  the  same  by  warranty  deed,  excepting  and  reserving 
from  the  grant  "  all  mines  and  minerals  which  may  be  found  on  the  above 
piece  of  land,  with  the  right  of  entering  at  any  time  "  to  dig  and  carry 
away  the  same.  Held,  that  though  to  construe  the  exception  as  referring, 
underthe  title  of  minerals,  to  the  rock,  would  practically  destroy  the  grant, 
the  exception  comprehended  the  rock,  and  reserved  the  title  thereto  in 
the  grantor. 

Where  a  grantor  conveyed  land  containing  limestone  ledges,  reserving 
from  the  grant  the  minerals  in  the  granted  premises,  and  the  right  to  enter 
to  dig  and  carry  away  the  same,  the  grantor's  heirs  are  not  deprived  of 
their  title  to  the  minerals  by  the  fact  that  the  grantees  have  been  in  pos- 
session for  a  period  sufficient  to  acquire  title  by  adverse  possession,  and 
occasionally  burnt  a  httle  of  the  lime  deposits  on  the  premises. 

Mere  nonuser  of  the  right  of  access  does  not  deprive  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs  of  such  right,  where  there  is  no  adverse  user  of  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  grantee.     Brady  vs.  Brady  ^/ a/.,  65  N.  Y.  Supp,  6ai. 

Mines    and   Minerals  —  Natural    Gas  —  Ownership  —  Increasing 

Flow — Artificial  Means — Injunction — Destruction  of 

Common   Supply — Constitctional  Law — Due 

Process  of  Law — Protection  op 

Common  Property. 

Since  the  right  to  take  natural  gas  exists  commonly  in'  the  owners  of 

the  superincumbent  lands,  it  d'>es  not  become  the  property  of  any  of  such 

owners  until  reduced  to  actual  possession.     Hence  objections  based  on 

the  right  of  transportation  and  sale  of  such  gas  are  not  pertinent  to  a 
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complaint  to  enjoin  the  use  of  artificial  me^s  to  increase  the  flow  thovof 
from  gas  wells. 

Since  the  right  to  mine  natural  gas,  when  left  to  the  natural  laws  of 
flowage,  exists  exclusively  in  the  owners  of  superincumbent  lands,  and 
such  gas  is  not  subject  to  public  appropriation  without  their  consent,  they 
are  entitled  to  preserve  it  from  destruction,  independent  of  the  right  of 
the  state  to  regulate  it,  and  may  enjoin  any  act  of  one  owner  to  induce  an 
unnatural  flow  into  or  through  his  wells  which  tends  to  the  injury  or  de- 
struction of  the  common  supply. 

Since  the  right  to  take  natural  gas  is  common  to  all  the  surface  owners, 
and  the  gas  does  not  become  the  property  of  any  such  owners  until  reduced 
to  actual  possession  at  the  surface,  Acts  1891,  p.  89,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  artificial  means  to  increase  the  natural  flow  of  gas  from  a  well,  is  not 
unconstitutional,  as  a  deprivation  of  property  without  due  compensation, 
but  is  a  valid  regulation  for  the  protection  of  common  property  from  de- 
struction, recognizing  qualified  ownership  therein.  Manufacturers'  Gas 
&  Oil  Co.  et  at.  vs.  Indiana  Natural  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  57  N.  E.  Rep. 
(Ind.),9H. 


In  compliance  with  a  decree  for  specilic  performance  of  a  contract  made 
between  the  owners  of  two  adjoining  mining  claims  in  settlement  of  a 
Suit  brought  to  determine  a  disputed  boundary  l>etween  them,  the  owner 
of  one  claim  conveyed  to  the  owner  of  the  oihtr  the  strip  in  dispute, 
"  together  with  all  the  mineral  therein  contained,  logether  with  all  the 
dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  and  also  all  the  metals,  ores,  gold  and  silver-bear* 
ing  quartz  rock,  and  earth  therein."  Htld,  that  such  conveyance  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  fix  the  surface  boundary  between  the  two  claims  in 
accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  the  grantee,  and  did  not  de- 
prive the  grantor  of  any  extralateral  rights  under  the  ground  so  conveyed; 
such  boundary  being  a  side  line  of  its  claim. 

A  complaint  which  alleges  that  plaintiff  is  owner  of  a  mining  claim, 
and  of  all  the  precious  metals  contained  in  any  vein  or  lode,  through  its 
entire  depth,  whose  apex  is  within  the  surface  lines  of  such  claim,  and  that 
defendant,  the  owner  of  a  claim  which  adjoins  one  of  the  side  lines  of 
plaintiff's,  has  mined  and  removed  ore  from  a  vein  which  has  its  apex  in 
plaintifTs  claim,  is  sulEcient,  in  the  absence  of  a  demurrer  thereto,  to 
support  a  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff  for  the  conversion  of  such  ore, 
although  it  does  not  specifically  allege  the  facts  which  show  that  the 
boundary  between  the  claims  of  the  larties  is  a  side  line  of  plaintiff's 
claim   beyond  which  it  has  extralateral  rights. 

Possession  of  the  surface  of  a  mining  claim  is  possession  of  a  vein  or 
lode  having  its  apex  within  the  surface  lines  of  the  claim,  although  in  ex- 
tending downward,  such  vein  may  pass  beyond  the  vertical  side  lines  of 
the  claim,  and  will  support  an  action  of  trespass  for  the  removal  of  ore 
from  such  vein,  beneath  the  surface  of  an  adjoining  claim. 

Where,  in  an  action  for  the  conversion  of  ore,  an  injunction  has  been 
issued,  in  complian'-e  with  which  the  defendant  has  stored  certain  ore 
theretofore  mined,  it  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  value  of  such  ore  taken 
into  account  in  reduction  of  damages  unless  it  proves  such  value,  and  re- 
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tunis  or  tenders  the  ore  to  the  plaintiff.     Montana  Min.  Co.,  Limited,  vs. 
St.  Louis  Min.  and  Mill.  Co.,  of  Montana,  102  Fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.),  430. 

EjECTMEMT. 

Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  173',  authorizing  a  slay  of  execution  pending  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment  directing  the  delivery  of  possf  ssion  of  real  estate, 
applies  in  case  of  appeal  by  defendant  in  ejectment  involving  an  unpat- 
ented mining  claim.  State  ex  rtl.  Baker  vs.  Second  Judicial  Dist.  Court 
of  Silvec  Bow  County  tt  al.,  61  Pac.  Rep.  (Mont.),  aSz. 

Mining  Lease — Forfeiture — Construction  of  Contract — Waiver 
OF  Performance. 

A  lease  of  lands  for  oil  and  gas  purposes  provided  that  same  should  be 
void  if  a  well  was  not  completed  on  the  premises  by  lessee  within  two 
months  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  the  lessor  should  thereafter  pay 
monthly  to  the  lessor  Sio  for  each  month's  delay  in  completing  said  well. 
It  was  further  provided  that,  if  operations  upon  the  well  were  not  com- 
menced within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  lease,  Jio  extia  should  be  paid 
for  the  second  month.  Work  on  the  well  was  not  commenced  for  over  a 
month  after  the  dattf  of  the  lease,  nor  complete  within  two  months  and 
eight  days.  After  the  expiration  of  the  second  month,  the  lessee  paid 
the  lessor  the  sum  of  |io,  and  again,  twelve  days  afier  the  expiration  of 
the  third  month,  the  lessor  tendered  a  similar  payment,  which  was  re- 
fused. Held,  that  the  first  ^10  payment  by  the  lessee  could  not  be 
claimed  by  the  lessor  as  on  account  of  the  money  to  be  paid  extra  for  the 
second  month,  and  that  a  lease  made  by  the  lessor  to  another  party  after 
the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  and  when  the  well  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, under  the  plea  that  the  first  lease  had  been  forfeited  for  non- 
payment of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  delay,  was  void. 

The  lessor  having  permitted  the  lessee  to  locate  a  well  under  the  lease, 
and  himself  constructed  a  dam  toobtain  water  with  which  <o  drill  it,  so'd 
and  delivered  wood  for  fuel  to  the  contractor  employed  by  the  lessee  to 
drill  the  well,  and  lodged  and  fed  the  men  who  were  doing  the  work, 
afier  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  lease  had  expired,  and  down  to 
the  very  day  that  he  made  a  new  lease  to  another  party,  thus  inducing  the 
lessee  and  those  claiming  under  him  to  believe  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
their  efforts  at  development,  and  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  claim  a 
forfeiture,  be  will  not  be  permitted,  in  equity,  to  insist  that  the  first  lease 
was  forfeited  at  the  time  the  second  was  executed,  even  though  grounds  to 
declare  a  forfeiture  existed.  Dufficld  et  al.  vs.  Michaels  el  at.,  102  Fed. 
Rep.  (U.  S.),  820. 

—Pollution 

Where  there  are  two  ore  mills  in  operation  on  the  sarre  stream,  the 
lower  proprietor  may  be  compelled  to  take  some  steps  and  be  at  more  ex- 
pense than  he  would  if  he  were  the  only  proprietor  on  the  stream  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  upper  proprietor  to  use  great  care  and  caution,  and  to 
take  such  action  as  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  injury  occurring  to 
the  lower  proprietor  by  the  flow  of  tailings  from  his  mill. 

In  making  preparations  to  start  up  a  mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  and 
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silver  ores,  which  had  been  idle  for  a  number  of  years,  plaintiff  found  the 
water  at  the  settling  tank,  from  which  the  supply  of  water  for  operating 
the  mill  was  obtained,  contained  a  quantity  of  tailings,  and  that  after 
being  cleaned  out  the  tailings  and  debris  from  above  came  into  the  tank 
in  such  quantities  as  mifiht,  if  continued,  prevent  the  mill  from  being 
run.  Thereupon  plaintiff  demanded  of  defendant,  who  was  operating  a 
mill  above  the  plaintifTs  on  the  same  crceic,  that  he  prevent  his  tailings 
from  polluting  the  water,  and  wa:j  given  assurance  that  by  the  time  he  got 
ready  to  start  up  this  would  be  done.  At  the  time  this  suit  was  com- 
menced def<;ndant  was  not  discharging  tailings  or  sediment  into  the 
stream  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  plaintifTs  using  its  waters  for  his  mill, 
and  had  constructed  a  series  of  reservoirs  by  which  he  impounded  the  tail- 
ings, and  prevented  any  injurious  matter  flowing  from  his  mill  into  the 
creek.  Held,  that  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining 
defendant  from  polluting  the  stream.  Otaheite  Gold  &  Silver  Hin.  & 
Mill  Co.  vi.  Dean,  102  Fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.),  9»9. 

Mining  Claim — Correction  of  Calls. 
A  patent  to  a  mining  claim  wilt  not  be  reformed  in  equity,  so  as  to 
make  the  calls  therein  correspond  with  alleged  monuments  located  on  the 
ground,  where  it  appears  that  for  about  16  or  rS  years  preceding  the  fil- 
ing of  the  bill  the  alleged  monuments  were  not  in  place,  and  there  is  as 
much  doubt  as  to  where  the  monumenis  were  first  located  as  there  is 
whether  the  course  is  correct.  Thallman  et  al.  vs.  Thomas,  102  Fed. 
Rep.  (U.  S.),  935. 

Mining  Claim — Notice  of  Location — Description — What  SuFFiaENT. 
The  law  will  not  hold  the  locator  of  a  mining  claim  to  a  strict  and 
technical  observance  of  the  statute  in  respect  to  the  tenns  of  his  notice,  so 
long  as  he  substantially  complies  with  its  requirements ;  and  if  it  appears 
that  the  location  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  by  any  reasonable  con- 
struction, in  view  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  description  will  impart  nutice  to  subsequent  location. 
Wells  vs.  Davis  tt  al.,  67  Pac.  Rep.  (Uuh),  3. 

Water  Rights — Appurtenant  to  Land — Placer  Mining. 
Where  a  third  party,  who  owned  land  on  which  there  was  a  placer 
mine,  used  water  from  a  certain  ditch  to  operate  the  mine  as  long  as  the 
land  remained  in  bis  possession,  such  use  made  the  right  to  appropriate 
water  appurtenant  to  the  land,  and  it  passed  with  the  land  under  a  deed 
thereof.     Mattisi'f.  Hosmtr  et  a/.,  63  Pac.  Rep.  (Or.),  17. 

Minks — .Abandonment — Placer  Claims — Location  Notice — 
Record — Evidence. 
Defendant  M.  and  C.  purchased  certain  mining  claims  on  December 
28,  i8g6,  and  on  the  30th  went  to  examine  them.  No  assessment  wotk 
had  been  done  since  January  i,  i8g6.  Disappointed  in  the  claims,  they 
decided  to  abandon  them,  but,  without  leaving  the  spot,  and  within  10 
minutes  of  Che  alleged  abandonment,  relocated  the  claims  in  the  name  of 
defendant  B.  C.  testified  that  "we"  had  men  at  work  there  on  January 
22,  1897.     M.  testified  that  he  "was  there  in  possession"  of  the  claims 
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in  January,  February,  and  April,  1S97.  There  was  no  evidence  that  B., 
who  lived  in  New  Vork,  was  ever  informed  thai  the  claims  had  been  re- 
located in  his  name,  or  that  any  work  was  being  done  for  him,  or  that 
M.  and  C.  were  his  agents.  M.'s  answer  disclaimed  all  interest  in  the 
premises,  and  B.'s  answer  was  verified  by  M.,  not  as  B.'s  agent,  but  as 
one  of  the  defendants,  Hi/d,  that  a  finding  that  there  was  no  abandon- 
ment by  M.  and  C.  on  December  30th  was  justified. 

Notices  of  location  which  state  that  the  undersigned  had  located  the 
ground  for  borate  mining  purposes,  and  describing  the  claims  as  1,500 
feet  long  by  600  feet  wide,  are  good  notices  of  location  of  placer  claims ; 
there  being  no  difference  between  placer  and  lode  locations  in  this  regard. 

Notices  of  location  of  a  mining  claim  which  describe  it  as  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  H.  mine,  and  as  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
B.  road  and  about  thiee  miles  east  of  C,  sufficiently  describe  the  claim 
with  reference  10  natural  monuments,  since  notices  of  location  are  hber- 
ally  construed. 

Under  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  S  3324,  requiring  locations  of  mining  claims  to 
be  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  boundaries  can  be  traced, 
and  that  records  of  mining  claims  shall  contain  the  name  of  the  locator, 
the  date  of  location,  and  such  description  of  the  claim  with  reference  to 
some  natural  monument  as  will  identify  it,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
record  shall  show  that  the  claim  is  marked  on  the  ground. 

Objection  to  the  admission  of  the  record  of  mining  claims  of  a  special 
district  in  evidence,  without  proof  that  there  was  such  a  district  and  a 
custom  requiring  a  record,  and  that  the  book  came  from  the  proper  cus- 
tody, is  not  well  taken,  where  the  pleadings  admitted  that  the  claims  were 
in  the  district,  and  the  complaint  alleged,  and  was  supported  by  proof, 
that  G.  was  the  recorder  of  such  district,  and  G.  was  called  by  both 
sides  to  produce  the  record  of  their  location  notices.  McCann  et  at. ,  vs. 
McMillan  et  aL,  61  Pac.  Rep.  (Gal.),  31. 

Mining — Notice  of  Claim — Sufficiency — Description  of  Claim. 

A  final  notice  of  the  location  of  a  mining  claim  which  fails  to  mention 
either  the  state  or  county  of  the  purported  location,  but  which  refers  to 
the  preliminary  notice  posted  by  the  locators  as  required  by  law,  and 
recorded  in  the  proper  county,  which  latter  notice  named  the  county  in 
which  the  claim  is  located,  is  a  suf^cient  compliance  with  Rev,  St.  U.  S. 
§  2324,  requiring  all  records  of  mining  claims  to  contain  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  claim  located,  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or 
permanent  monument,  as  will  identify  the  claim,  and  also  with  St.  1897, 
p.  315,  requiring  the  certificate  to  be  recorded  to  state  a  description  of 
the  claim,  defining  the  exterior  boundaries  as  they  are  marked  upon  the 
ground,  and  such  additional  description  by  reference  to  some  natural 
object  or  permanent  monument  as  will  identify  the  claim. 

The  description  of  a  mining  claim  in  a  notice  of  location  by  metes 
and  bounds,  with  reference  to  permanent  store  monuments  erected  at  the 
four  corners  and  at  the  center  of  the  east  and  west  end  lines  of  the  claim, 
is  sufficient,  under  St.  1897,  p.  215,  requiring  a  description  which  de- 
fines the  exterior  boundaries  as  they  are  marked  upon  the  ground,  and 
such  additional  description  by  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  per- 
manent monument  as  will  identify  the  claim,  especially  as  against  a  sub- 
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sequent  locator  who  finds  the  bidding  and  tools  of  the  previous  locators 
upon  the  claim,  and  an  employee  holding  possession  for  them.  Talmadge 
et  al.  vs.  St.  John  et  al.,  da  Pac.  Rep.  (Cal.),  79. 

Mines  and  Mining — Overlapping  Claims — Necessary  Work — 

Evidence. 
Plaintiff  located  a  mining  claim,  and  thereafter  defendant  entered  on 

the  land,  claiming  it  as  vacant  mineral  land,  in  that  plaintiff  had  failed 
to  do  the  amount  of  work  required  by  la*  for  five  years  previous. 
Plaintiffs  owned  a  claim  that  overlapped  the  claim  in  dispute,  and  on  the 
land  common  to  both  claims  had  done  work  in  the  way  of  tunneling 
largely  in  excess  of  that  required  by  law,  with  the  manifest  intention  of 
striking  the  lode  of  the  claim  m  dispute.  Held,  that  a  finding  that  the 
work  performed  could  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  claim  in  dispute,  and  that 
plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  the  same,  was  erroneous,  since  the  court 
could  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  its  judgment  as  to  the  expediency  of 
the  methods  employed  for  developing  a  mine  for  that  of  the  owners. 
Mann  vJ.  Bublong  et  ai.,  62  Pac.  Rep.  (Cal.),  120. 

Mines  and  Mining — Adjoining  Claims — iNjimcnoN. 
Complainant  and  defendants  were  joint  owners  of  a  group  of  mining 
claims,  and  defendants  were  owners  of  an  adjoining  claim,  A  tunnel  had 
been  run  through  the  group  owned  jointly,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
that  pro|>erty  :  and  defendants  extended  the  tunnel  into  the  property 
owned  by  them,  and  the  use  of  the  tunnti  by  defendants  in  working  their 
property  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  complainant  from  the  tunnel.  Heid, 
that  complainant  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining  defendants  from 
excluding  her  from  ihe  tunnel.  People  ex  rel.  Breene  e/  at.  vs.  District 
Court  of  Lake  County  eta/.,  62  Pac.  Rep,  (Colo.),  306. 

Mining  Claims — Determining  Rights  of  Claimants — ^Jurisdiction 
OF  Equity. 
Plaintiffs  execuled  a  bond  and  lease  of  a  mining  claim  to  defendant, 
who  was  a'so  a  part  owner,  under  which  defendant  went  into  exclusive 
possession.  He  subsequently  took  proceedings  to  forfeit  the  interests  of 
plaintiffs  for  refusing  to  pay  their  share  towards  assessment  work,  which 
they  claimed  he  had  undertaken  by  the  bond  and  lease  to  do  at  his  sole 
expense,  .\fter  such  proceedings  for  forfeiture,  defendant  applied  for  a 
patf  nt,  and  obtained  a  receiver's  final  receipt  in  his  own  name.  Held, 
that  the  rights  of  plaintiffs  in  the  claim  were  not  matters  which  could  be 
adjudicated  by  the  land  department  of  the  United  States,  but  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  that  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
maintain  a  suit  for  their  determination  without  waiting  until  a  patent  for 
the  claim  bad  been  issued  to  defendant.  Malaby  vs.  Rice  eta/.,  61  Pac. 
Rep.  (Colo.),  228. 

Mines  and  Mining — Failure  to  Pay  Laborirs  in  Lawful  Money — 

Special  Legislation. 

Under  Ky,  St.  §  2739a,  only  such  persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the 

mining  industry  as  are  unable  to  pay  their  employes  in  lawful  money  at 

the  time  required  by  the  statute  are  given  i  s  days  to  execute  duebills,  and 
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therefore,  where  the  employer  is  able  to  pay,  an  indictmeat  against  him 
for  failing  to  do  so  may  be  returned  before  the  expiration  of  the  15  days. 
The  fact  that  the  statute  applies  only  to  persons  or  companies  employ- 
ing ten  or  more  persons  does  not  render  it  unconstitutional  as  special 
legislation,  as  the  classificaiion  is  natural  and  reasonable,  and  consistent 
with  ihe  end  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  Const.  §  344,  which  provides 
that  all  wage-earners  "  employed  in  factories,  mines,  workshops  or  by  cor- 
porations shall  be  paid  for  their  tabor  in  lawful  money."  Commonwealth 
vs.  Hillside  Coal  Co.,  58  S.  W.  Rep.  (Ky.),  441. 

Title  and  Conveyances. 
In  the  year  1865,  Lady  W.,  the  plaintiffs  predecessor  in  title,  sold  and 
conveyed  to  J.  C.  &  Sons,  Limited,  at  the  price  of  £38,500,  all  the 
mines,  veins  and  seams  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  ores  under  certain  heredi- 
taments known  as  the  "S.  Estate,"  containing  1,178  acres,  or  there- 
abouts, together  with  full  power  to  make,  sink  and  work  all  such  pits, 
shafts,  drifts,  levels,  •  *  *  and  do  all  such  other  acts  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  or  convenient  for  working,  searching  for,  getting  and  raising 
the  same,  and  to  do  all  other  works  and  things,  which  might  be  nec- 
essary or  convenient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  doing  as 
little  damage  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  due  and  proper  carrying 
oot  of  the  said  works.  The  deed  contained  a  covenant  by  the  company 
not  to  sink  any  shaft,  or  drive  any  level,  which  shou'd  or  might  weaken 
or  damage  any  building  on  the  vendor's  lands,  and  to  make  satisfaction 
to  be  assessed  as  therein  mentioned  for  the  spoil,  or  damage,  or  injury 
done  to,  in,  and  upon  the  siid  lands  by  the  machinery  for  getting  and 
raising  the  said  coal,  or  by  the  sinking  or  working  of  any  pit  or  shaft,  or 
otherwise  by  virtue  of  or  under  the  powers  aforesaid.  The  defendants  in 
this  action  were  lessees  of  J.  C.  &  Sons,  Limited.  They  were  working, 
on  the  long-wall  system,  some  of  the  deeper  seams  of  coal  under  the  S. 
estate,  and  had  caused  some  subsidence  of  the  surface  in  places,  but  no 
substantia]  damage  was  proved.  The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  working  the  coal  so  as  tocau'e 
subsidence  of  the  surface.  The  defendants  claimed  a  right  to  cause  sub- 
sidence so  long  as  ihey  worked  in  a  proper  method.  There  was  a  con- 
flict of  evidence  whether  it  was  possible  to  work  the  coal  at  all  without 
causing  subsidence,  but  it  was  in  effect  admitted  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Held,  that  the  grant  of  the  minerals  did  not  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication  give  power  to  let  down  the  surface, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  injunction.  Westmoreland  vs.  New 
Sharlston  Colliery  Co.,  80  Law  T.  (N.  S.),  846,  affirming  (Eng.,  1899) 
63  J.  P.,  198. 

Mines  and  Minerals — Reservation  in  Lease, 
An  acception  of  reservation  contains  in  a  lease  of  "mines  and  min- 
erals" under  lands  demised  includes,  prima  facie,  all  those  substances 
Otherwise  falling  under  the  definition  of  minerals  which  have  a  use  and 
value  of  their  own,  either  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  for  other  purposes 
independently  of,  and  separately  trom,  the  use  of  the  rest  of  the  soil, 
whether  capable  or  not  of  being  worked  for  commercial  profit. 

A  power  subsequently  contained  in  the  lease,  for  the  lessor  and  those 
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claiming  under  him  "  to  drain,  get,  and  dispose  of  the  said  mines  and 
minerals  at  his  and  their  free  will  and  pleasure,  nevertheless  not  breaking 
open  or  doing  any  damage  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  *  ••  or  the 
buildings  thereon,  and  making  reasonable  compensation  *  *  *  for  all 
damage  thereby  occasioned,"  does  not  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"  mines  and  minerals  "  to  such  substances  as  can  be  worked  for  commer- 
cial profit.  Johnstone  vs.  Crompton,  68  Law  J.  Ch.  559  (Eng.,  1S99),  > 
Ch.  190,  81  Law  T.  (N.  S.  165,  47  Wkly.  Rep.),  604. 

MlMNG   Lb  ASK. 

The  law  that,  when  a  mine  is  once  open,  the  sinking  a  new  pit  on  the 
same  vein  is  not  necessarily  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  is  inapplicable  to 
a  case  where  two  portions  of  a  settled  estate  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  slrip  of  land  belonging  to  a  different  owner,  although  one  continuous 
seam  of  coal  runs  under  the  whole.  If,  therefore,  the  seam  of  coal  has 
been  worked  under  one  portion  of  the  settled  estate  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
settler,  but  not  under  the  other,  the  unworked  portion  cannot  be  held  an 
"open  mine,"  even  when  the  tenant  for  life  has  acquired  the  coal  under 
the  intervening  strip.  The  court,  in  sanctioning  a  lease  of  the  unworked 
portion,  will  consequently  direct  that  three-fourths  of  the  rent  must  be 
set  aside  and  invested,  according  10  subsection  3  of  section  4  of  the 
settled-estates  act  of  1877.  In  re  Maynard's  Settled  Estate,  68,  Law  J, 
Ch.  609  (Eng.,  1890),  2  Ch.  347,  81  Uw  T.  (N.  S.)  163,  48  Wkly. 
Rep.  60,  63  J.  P.  SS3- 

Operation  of  Mines — Statutory  Regulations. 
If  the  operator  of  a  coal  mine  employs  an  examiner  holding  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  State  board  of  examiners  authorizing  him  to  act  as  such, 
and  the  examination  of  the  mine  is  made  at  the  time  required  by  law,  it 
will  constitute  a  compliance,  so  far  as  the  operator  is  concerned,  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4,  c.  93,  3  Starr  and  C.  Ann.  St,  2,719,  requiring 
inspection  of  mines  to  determine  their  safe  condition.  Kellyville  Coal 
Co.  vi.  Hill,  87  (111.),  App.  424. 

Mines  and  Mining — Rights  and  Liabilities  Incident  to  Working. 
Kurd's  St.  c.  93,  §  44,  provides  that  every  laborer  or  miner  who  shall 

perform  labor  in  opening  and  developing  any  coal  mine,  including  sink- 
ing shafts,  constructing  slopes  and  drifts,  raining  coal,  and  the  like,  shall 
have  a  lien  on  all  the  property  of  the  mine  to  the  value  of  such  labor. 
Held,  where  a  bill  was  filed  to  have  a  lien  declared  against  the  property 
of  a  mining  company,  and  it  was  nowhere  averred  in  the  bill  that  the 
work  and  labor  performed  were  in  "  opening  and  developing  "  a  coal 
mine,  no  lien  could  be  had.     Borders  vs.  Uhe,  88  (111.),  App.  634. 

Mines— Abandonment — Relocation — Validity. 

Where  defendant  purchased  a  raining  claim  on  December  26,  1890,  and 
thereafter  abandoned  it  because  unable  to  do  the  assessment  work,  and 
defendant's  son  relocated  the  claim  as  an  abandoned  claim  on  January  30, 
1891,  giving  the  date  of  discovery  as  December  20,  1890,  the  relocation 
was  invalid ,  and  did  not  prevent  a  location  by  others. 

Where  defendant  purchased  a  mining  claim,  and  shortly  thereafter 
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abandoned  it  because  unable  to  do  the  assessment  work,  it  was  error  to 
refuse  to  charge  that  defendant  intended  to  abandon  his  rights  under  his 
purchase.  'r''~'  -' 

Defendant  purchased  a  mining  claim  December  26,  1890,  and  shortly 
thereafter  abandoned  it  because  unable  to  do  the  assessment  work.  De- 
fendant's son  relocated  the  claim  January  30,  i8qi,  as  an  abandoned  lode, 
giving  the  date  of  discovery  as  December  20,  1890,  and  then  conveyed  to 
defendant,  who  claimed  solely  under  the  relocation  until  after  plaintiff 
had  located  an  interfering  lode.  Heid,  that  defendant  could  not  recall 
his  abandonment,  and  claim  that  the  relocation  was  to  protect  his  rights 
under  the  original  claim.     Niles  vs.  Kennan,  6z  Pac,  Rep.  (Colo.),  360. 

Mines  amd  Minerals — Trespass — Injunction — When  Justified. 

Where,  in  an  action  to  enjoin  defendants  from  trespassing  on  a  mining 
claim  and  destroying  plaintiff's  endgates,  ditches,  etc.,  the  only  evidence 
of  trespass  was  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  defendants  came  and  com- 
menced digging  on  a  ditch,  and  refused  to  go  when  ordered,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  puU  up  plaintiffs  gates  and  take  the  water  they  were 
using,  the  complaint  was  properly  dismissed,  since  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain trespass  on  a  mining  claim  will  not  issue  on  proof  of  a  single  act  of 
trespass. 

Id  an  action  to  enjoin  trespass  on  a  mining  claim,  proof  that  defen- 
dants are  insolvent  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  ifranting  an  injunc- 
tion.    Parker  w.  Furlong  et  al,,  62  Pac.  Rep.  (Or.),  490, 

Mines  and  Minerals — Counterclaims — Subject  of  Suit — Independ- 
ent Trespass — License — Easements — Adverse  Claim 
Against  United  States. — Parol  License. 

Plaintiff  brought  an  action  for  damages,  and  to  enjoin  defendants,  who 
owned  a  placer  mine  just  above  plaintifTs,  00  the  same  creek,  from  flood- 
ing d£bris  down  on  plaintiff's  claim  in  the  operation  of  defendants'  mine. 
Defendants  filed  a  counterclaim  for  damages  occasioned  by  water  being 
backed  up  on  their  claim  in  consequence  of  a  dam  built  across  the  creek 
below  defendants'  mine  by  plaintiff.  Held,  that  the  counterclaim  was 
properly  struck  out  on  motion  of  plaintiff,  since  such  damages  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  suit,  and  also  arose  from  an  inde- 
pendent trespass. 

Where  plaintiff  sued  for  damages  and  to  enjoin  defendants  from  flood- 
ing debris  down  on  plaintifTs  mining  claim  in  the  operation  of  defend- 
ant's mine,  which  was  situated  just  above  plaintiffs,  on  the  same  creek, 
an  answer  which  alleged  that  plaintiff  leased  his  mine  to  defendants,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  dug  ditches,  constructed  flumes,  and  put  in 
sufficient  pipes  to  operate  it,  was  properly  struck  out,  on  motion,  as 
irrelevant. 

Where,  in  an  action  for  damages  occasioned  by  defendants  flooding 
plaintiffs  placer  mine  with  debris  from  defendant's  mine,  which  was  sit- 
uated just  above  plaintitTs  on  the  same  creek,  defendants  defended  their 
right  on  the  ground  of  adverse  user  before  plaintiff  nbtained  title  to  his 
claim  from  the  United  Slates,  but  did  not  show  that  such  adverse  user 
existed  for  10  years  subsequent  to  the  acquirement  of  plaintiff's  title,  such 
use  constituted  no  defense  to  the  action,  since  there  can  be  no  adverse 
user  as  against  the  United  Slates. 
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Iq  an  action  for  damages  occasioned  by  derendant  flooding  debris  down 
on  plaintiffs  placer  mine  from  defendant'!  mine,  which  was  situated  just 
above  plaintiff's  mine,  on  the  same  creek,  defendant  claimed  to  do  so  by 
virtue  of  a  license  from  pUintiff,  and  alleged  that  on  the  strength  of  such 
license  he  had  made  valuable  improvements  on  his  own  claim,  but  did 
not  show  that  he  paid  anything  for  the  license,  or  that  he  had  not  been 
repaid  for  his  improvements  by  the  operation  of  his  own  mine.  Held, 
that  the  license  was  revocable,  and  did  not  constitute  a  defense  to  the  ac- 
tion.    Miser  vs.  O'Shea  tt  al.,  6a  Pac.  Rep.  (Or.),  491. 

Master  and  Servant — Relations  of  Parties — Injury  of  Servant 

WHEN   NOT  IN   LiNE  OF  DUTY — NEGLIGENCE — UnSAFE 

Premises — Injury  of  Licensee. 

A  coal  miner  who,  during  the  noon  hour,  while  not  engaged  in  work, 
goes  to  a  difTerem  part  of  the  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  with  an- 
other miner,  is  not,  while  so  absent,  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  so  as 
to  impose  upon  the  employer  the  duty  of  a  master  to  see  that  the  ectry 
through  which  he  passes  from  and  to  the  pirt  of  the  mine  where  he  is 
employed  is  kept  in  a  safe  condition  for  his  passage. 

Where  the  miners  in  a  coal  mine,  nith  the  knowledge  and  implied  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  are  accustomed  to  use  the  passages  or  entries  in  the 
mine  as  a  place  for  congregating  or  passing  to  and  fro  during  the  hours 
of  recreation,  it  is  negligence  in  the  owner  to  introduce  and  extend  along 
such  an  entry  an  electric  wire  which  is  dangerous  to  the  life  of  those  who 
come  in  contact  therewith,  without  properly  insulating  or  inclos-ng  the 
same,  or  giving  notice  of  the  danger  to  those  who,  he  should  reasonably 
apprehend,  are  likely  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  such  n^- 
ligence  will  render  him  liable  for  the  death  of  a  miner  who,  in  the  accus- 
tomed use  of  the  premises,  and  without  knowledge  of  the  danger  or 
negligence  on  his  own  part,  is  killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  such 
wire.     Ellsworth  vs.  Metheney,  104  Fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.),  tig. 

Coal  Minb— Lease  of  Ahjoining  Coal — Authorization  of  Tres- 
pass— Lessor's   Liability — Measure  of  Dauagbs. 

Where  defendant,  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  and  of  the  surface  of  ad- 
joining lands,  leased  his  mine,  and  included  therein  the  coal  underlying 
the  adjoining  tract,  to  which  he  had  no  title,  and  in  pursuance  of  such 
lease  the  tenants  mined  coal  under  the  adjoining  tract,  and  defendant  re- 
ceived a  royalty  thereon,  he  is  liable  in  damages  for  the  tenant's  trespasses, 
having  specially  authorized  them  by  his  lease. 

Where,  through  inadvertence,  defendant,  the  owner  of  a  coal  miie, 
caused  coal  underneath  an  adjoining  tract,  to  which  he  had  no  title,  to  be 
mined  by  his  lessees,  and  received  a  royalty  thereon,  the  measure  of  the 
damages  is  the  value  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  mouth,  less  the  cost  of  its  eleva- 
tion to  the  surface,  and,  if  loaded  on  railroad  cars,  the  value  after  loading, 
less  the  cost  thereof,  and  not  the  value  of  the  coal  in  its  unsevercd  condi- 
tion in  the  mine.  Donovan  vs.  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  58 
N.  E.  Rep.  (111.),  290. 

Oil  Lease — Damages. 

Where  a  decree  in  a  suit  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  in  an  oil  lease, 
providing  that  the  lessee  shall  have  no  rights  in  the  premises  unless  he 
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sinks  a  well  at  a  certain  place,  and  appointing  a  master  to  ascertain  dam- 
ages for  failure  to  sitik  the  well  before,  is  slightly  modified  on  appeal,  and 
case  is  remanded  to  the  court  below  for  further  orders,  to  give  effect  to 
the  judgment  of  the  appellate  court,  but  no  reference  Is  made  to  the 
provisions  for  ascertaining  damages,  the  same  are  not  affected  by  the 
judgment  on  appeal. 

Defendant  leased  from  plaintiff  land,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  oil,  for 
a  royalty  of  one-eight  thereof.  He  had  also  a  lease  of  adjoining  lands, 
and  on  them  sunk  a  paying  well  near  plaintifTs  land,  draining  the  same, 
and  refused  to  sink  a  well  near  there  on  plaintiff's  land.  Thereafter, 
when  the  oil  was  nearly  exhausted,  he  forfeited  his  lease  from  plaintiff 
under  a  decree  that  he  should  do  so  or  sink  a  well.  Held,  that  plaintiff's 
damages  were  one-eighth  of  the  oil  produced  by  the  adjoining  well  up  to 
the  time  of  the  forfeiture  of  plaintiff^s  lease.  Kleppner  vs.  Lemon,  47 
At.  Rep.  [Pa.),  353. 

Mines  and  Minerals — Contracts. 
Defendant  proposed  that  if  plaintiff  would  purchase  certain  mining 
claims  through  one  A,,  and  procure  a  conveyance  to  himself  or  to  A.,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  then  in  that  event  plaintiff 
should  have  a  certain  interest  in  all  claims  that  might  be  thereafter  located 
by  defendant ;  but  no  time  was  fixed  within  which  such  claims  should  be 
bought,  or  within  which  defendant  should  commence  to  locate  claims. 
HeU,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  by  A.,  who  had  not  been 
consulted  when  it  was  made,  was  essential  to  give  it  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tract, and  hence  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  any  interest  in  a  claim  located 
by  defendant  before  A.  consented  to  make  the  purchase.  Ranahan  vs. 
Gibbons  rfa/.,  6a  Pac.  Rep.  (Wash.),  773. 

MiMiMC  Claim — Locators — Citizenship — Rights  in  Mining  Ground 
— Not  Afficted  by  Co-Locator  Being  and   Auen — Location 
OF  Mining  Ground — By  Citizen  and  Alien  Jointly — How 
Far  Valid — Consent  to  Boundary  of  Mining  Ground 
— Part  Owner  Cannot  Bind  His  Co-Owner — 
How    Long    Necessary    to  Bind 
Adjoining    Owne-s, 
When  it  appears  in  a  protest  and  adverse  suit  that  one  of  two  locators 
of  a  mining  claim  was  a  native-born  citizen ;  that  the  other,  although  of 
foreign  birth,  had  resided  in  various  Stales  of  the  Union  for  many  years ; 
that  he  had  served  as  a    soldier  in  the  volunteer  army  of  the  United 
States  from  1863  to  1S66,  and  had  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom  ; 
that  he  had  exercised  the  right  of  franchise,  and  had  voted  at  several 
territorial  elections,  and  in  1887  had  taken  and  subscribed  an  oath  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  over  ai  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Utah,  a  natur- 
alized citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  would  support  the  consti- 
tution thereof;  that  he  was  awarded  and  drew  a  pension  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  disabilities  received  while  in  the  military  service,  a  finding 
that  the  firat  party  was  a  citizen  and  the  second  party  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen will  not  be  disturbed. 

The  rights  of  a  citizen  locator  of  mining  ground  and  his  subsequent 
grantees  cannot  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  co-locator  was  an  alien. 
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If  a  citizen  and  an  alien  jointly  locate  a  claim  not  exceediag  the  aoKNiDt 
of  ground  allowed  to  one  locator,  such  location  is  valid  as  to  the  citizen, 
or  to  one  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such  ,  and  a  convcy- 
ance  by  him,  through  an  alien,  to  another  citizen,  conveys  a  complete 
title  to  the  claim  located,  provided  all  other  provisions  of  the  law  weic 
complied  with,  and  there  be  no  intervening  rights. 

An  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  by  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  States  army  under  section  1 1 66,  Rev.  St.  IT.  S. ,  may, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1319,  locate  mineral  lands  upon  the  tinoc- 
cupied  public  domain. 

The  consent  of  an  owner  of  an  undivided  interest  in  mininf  ground  to 
the  establishing  of  a  certain  line  as  a  boundary  caiinot  bind  his  co-owner, 
not  consenting. 

Although  when  adjoining  owners  and  their  predecessors  in  interest  oc- 
cupy land  to  a  given  line,  and  treat  such  line  as  a  boundary  between  their 
respective  lota  for  70  years,  neither  can  thereafter  claim  beyond  such 
line j. and  although  a  parol  agreement,  long  acquiesced  in,  to  settle  a 
boundary  between  arljoining  owners,  being  the  result  of  an  honest  attempt 
to  fix  the  true  boundary  line,  according  to  which  the  parties  and  their 
prtdcccssors  to  have  actually  occupied  and  made  improvements  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  though  the  time  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  establish  a 
bar  under  the  statute  of  limitations,  will  work  an  estoppel,  yet  a  recent 
parol  agreement  between  parties  fixing  the  boundary  line  between  un- 
patented mining  claims  is  void  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  and,  under  the 
circumstances  shown,  could  not  bind  the  government.  Strickley  et  aL 
vs.  Hill,  63  Pac.  Rep.  (Utah),  893. 

M'NiNC  Claims — Side  and  End  Linis — Secondary  Veins — Extra- 
lateral  Rights — Vein  Crossing  Common  Side  Line  at  Angle. 
Where  the  end  lines  of  a  mining  claim  have  been  established,  they  re- 
main the  end  lines  as  to  all  veins  found  within  its  surface  boundaries. 

When  a  secondary  or  accidental  vein  crosses  a  common  side  line  be- 
tween two  mining  claims  at  an  angle,  and  the  apex  of  the  vein  is  of  such 
width  that  it  is  for  a  given  distance  pirtly  within  one  claim  and  partly 
within  the  other,  inasmuch  as  neither  statute  nor  authority  permits  a  di- 
v  sion  of  the  crossing  part  of  (he  vein  the  rights  of  the  parties  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  priority  of  location,  and  the  entire  vein  considered  as 
apexing  upon  the  senior  location  until  it  has  wholly  passed  beyond  its 
side  line,  without  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  vein  dips.  St 
Louis  Min,  &  Mill.  Co.  of  Montana  vt.  Montana  Min.  Co.,  Limited, 
104  fed.  Rep.  (U.  S.),  664. 

Mimes  and  Minerais — Entrv — Cancellation — Relocation — Boun- 
DARiis — Visible  Vein — Moniiments— Impracticable  Location — 

Suitable  Marking — Abandonment  of  Location. 
B.,  as  amicus  curia,  filed  an  adverse  to  C.'s  entry  of  a  mining  claim; 
and  the  government  land  department,  in  deciding  on  such  adverse,  found 
that  no  discovery  had  been  made  on  such  claim  on  October  11,  1893, 
and  that  the  shaft  therein  had  been  dug  but  35  feet  deep,  and  enteral 
judgment  canceling  the  entry,  B.  thereafter  performed  work  in  develop- 
ing the  claim,  and  C.  iiled  a  second  application  for  a  patent,  but  not 
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basing  the  same  on  his  former  cDtry.  Ife/ii,  that  the  findings  and  de- 
cision of  the  land  department  were  not  res  judieata  in  favor  of  B.,  and 
therefore  not  sdmisible  in  evidence  in  his  action  in  the  district  court  in 
support  of  his  adverse  to  such  second  application,  as  such  findings  and 
decision  amounted  to  lio  more  than  a  nonsuit  of  C.'s  application,  and  oc- 
curred in  a  proceeding  in  which  B.  neither  had  nor  asserted  any  bene- 
ficial interest. 

B.,  as  amicus  curia,  filed  an  adverse  to  C.'s  entry  of  a  mining  claim  ; 
and  such  adverse  was  sustaned  by  the  government  land  department,  and 
the  entry  canceled.  ]n  such  proceeding  C.  testified  that  he  had  made  no 
discovery  on  the  claim,  that  he  had  dug  a  shall  but  35  feet,  and  that  he 
had  done  no  work  on  the  shaft  during  the  year  in  which  such  proceedings 
were  hart.  After  the  decision  B.  develiped  the  claim,  and,  when  C. 
filed  application  for  a  patent,  brought  action  in  support  of  his  adverse  to 
such  application,  alleging  that  he  had  performed  such  work  in  reliance  on 
C.'s  testimony,  butfailing  to  allege  that  such  testimony  was  given  to  de- 
ceive B.,  and  with  the  intention  that  he  should  act  thereon.  Held,  that 
B.'s  allegations  did  not  show  an  estoppel  in  pais,  and  a  demurrer  thereto 
was  properly  sustained. 

Rev.  St.  U.  S.  §  1320  provides  that  no  location  of  a  mining  claim 
shall  be  made  until  discovery  of  the  vein  or  lode  within  the  limits  of  the 
claim  located.  Plaintiff  filed  his  certificate  of  location  of  a  mining  claim 
in  May,  1892,  but  did  not  make  a  discovery  until  April,  1894,  at  which 
time  he  relocated  the  premises.  Before  such  discovery,  defendant  made 
a  discoverf  and  location  on  the  premises.  Held,  that  plaintiffs  discovery 
would  not  relate  back  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  original  location, 
so  as  to  cut  out  intervening  rights,  and  hence  such  original  certificate  of 
location  was  not  admissible  in  evidence  as  against  defendant. 

a  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §'3153,  provides  that  where  one  or  more  posts  which 
must  be  erected  to  mark  the  surface  boundaries  of  a  mining  claim  "fall 
by  right  on  precipitous  ground,  where  the  proper  placing  of  it  is  imprac- 
ticable or  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,"  it  shall  be  proper  to  place  such  post 
at  the  nearest  practicable  point.  The  comer  of  a  mining  claim  fell  on  the 
top  of  a  railroad  embankment  19  or  15  feet  in  height.  Htid,  that  such 
point  was  not  an  impracticable  or  dangerous  one,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute,  and  that  it  was  proper  to  instruct  the  jury  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  showing  that  it  was  impracticable  to  place  the  post  at  that  point,  or 
that  it  would  be  interfered  with  by  the  passage  of  trains,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  claimant  to  erect  the  same  at  its  true  point. 

Under  2  Mills'  Ann.  St.  §  3153,  providing  that  where  a  corner  of  a 
mining  claim  falls  on  precipitous  ground,  where  it  is  impracticable  and 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb  to  place  it,  such  post  may  be  erected  at  the 
nearest  practicable  pxiint,  and  "suitably  marked  to  designate  the  proper 
place,"  a  post  set  away  from  the  true  southwest  comer  of  a  claim,  and 
marked  "  W.  C.  4 — 9,00s,"  did  not  indicate  by  either  course  or  distance 
where  the  true  corner  was  10  be  found. 

On  a  contest  as  to  priority  of  location  of  a  mining  claim,  while  the 
jury  were  reviewing  the  disputed  premises,  a  guide  selected  by  defendant, 
and  who  had  surveyed  the  premises,  pointed  out  to  the  jurors  the  place 
where  one  of  ihc  corners  of  the  claim  were  located.  On  Ihe  return  of 
the  jury,  and  before  argument,  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  court,  and  the  jury  were  cautioned  to  disregard  the  statement  of  the 
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guide.  Htld,  on  appeal  by  plaintilT,  that  the  supreme  court  would  not 
assume  that  the  conduct  of  the  guide  was  prejudicial,  in  view  of  the 
court's  instruction. 

In  a  contest  over  priority  of  location  and  discovery  of  a  mineral  vdn, 
the  jury  was  sent  to  view  the  premises,  and  all  except  two  of  them  went 
into  the  shafts  dug  by  the  respective  contestants.  The  bailiff  in  charge 
stated  to  the  jurors  that  those  who  did  not  care  to  go  down  the  shafts  need 
not  do  so.  Ifeid,  ihat  in  the  absence  of  a  request  to  instruct  the  jury  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  view  the  prem  ses,  or  the  selection  of 
guides  by  the  parties  to  point  out  such  features  as  it  was  desirable  for  the 
jury  to  see,  there  was  no  such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  jury  as  to 
warrant  a  new  trial.     Seals  vt.  Cone  tt  al.,  63  Pac.  Rep.  (Colo.),  948. 

Mines  and  Minerals — Ownership. 

An  amended  complaint  in  an  action  to  quiet  title  to  an  interest  in  a 
mining  claim  was  filed  several  months  after  the  filing  of  the  original  cnm- 
plaint,  and  alleged  that  plaintiff  then  was,  and  at  all  times  therein  men- 
tioned had  been,  the  owner  of  such  interest ;  there  being  no  other  time 
mentioned  in  the  pleadings,  and  no  demurrer  thereto.  There  was  a  find- 
ing that  defendant  conveyed  the  interest  by  deed  of  date  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  original  complaint,  and  that  the  plaintiff  practiced  no  fraud 
in  obtaining  such  deed,  which  finding  was  not  questitned  on  appeal. 
Held,  that  the  finding  sustained  an  averment  of  ownership  prior  to  the 
time  the  complaints  were  filed. 

Action  was  brought  to  quiet  title  to  an  undivided  two-thirds  interest  in 
a  certain  mine ;  the  claim  being  founded  on  a  contract  whereby  plaintiff 
was  to  have  such  interest,  and  was  to  deliver  one-third  of  the  output  to 
defendants.  The  decree  adjudged  plaintiff  the  owner  in  fee  of  a  JJ  in- 
terest, and  that  defendants  had  no  title  thereto,  and  enjoined  the  latter 
from  setting  up  any  claim  to  such  interest  adverse  to  plaintiff;  simitar 
provisions  being  decreed  as  to  the  interests  of  defendants.  Htld,  that  the 
decree  did  not  cut  off  defendants  from  claiming  one-third  of  the  minerals 
under  the  contract,  since  the  interests  as  adjudged  were  undivided,  the 
owners  becoming  tenants  thereof  in  common. 

Where  an  undivided  interest  in  a  mining  claim  is  conveyed  in  con^der- 
ation  of  the  grantee's  agreement  to  work  the  mine  and  deliver  one-third 
of  the  minerals  to  defendant,  and  do  certain  other  acts  in  the  future,  their 
performance  not  being  made  a  condition  subsequent,  a  mere  failure  to  pet- 
form  on  the  part  of  the  grantee  does  not  constitute  a  failure  of  consider- 
ation, so  as  to  warrant  cancellation  of  the  deed. 

Where  an  action  is  brought  to  quiet  title  to  an  undivided  interest  in  a 
mining  claim,  such  interest  having  been  conveyed  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  contract,  whereby  plaintiff  was  to  work  the  mine  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
deliver  one-third  of  the  output  to  defendant,  plaintiff  cannot  be  required 
to  work  the  mine,  as  a  condition  on  which  his  title  will  be  quieted,  ance 
his  contract  is  incapable  of  being  specifically  enforced.  Downing  vs. 
Rademacher  et  al.,  61  Pac.  Rep.  (Cal.),  1055. 

Mines — Laborers— Liens — Fireman — Fiung. 

Where  a  co-owner  of  a  mining  claim  authorizes  his  co-owner  and  others 

to  place  mining  machinery  upon  their  claims  and  to  do  mining  thereon, 

and  the  foreman  in  charge  of  such  mining  employs  laborers  to  work  upon 

such  claims,  who  perform  labor  thereon,  of  which  facts  such  co-owners 
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have  notice,  and  fail  to  post  the  notice  as  provided  for  in  section  2226, 
Comp.  Laws,  1897;  such  laborers  are  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  entire 
claim  or  claims,  and  may  file  and  foreclose  a  lien  for  the  value  of  the 
labor  performed  thereon. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  mining  done 
upon  such  claim  is  the  agent  of  the  owners  thereof,  under  section  2317, 
Comp.  Laws,  1897,  notwithstanding  such  foreman  was  employed  by  one 
of  the  co-owners. 

A  lien  filed  against  several  mining  claims  is  not  void  because  the 
amounts  against  each  claim  are  not  segregated  in  the  lien,  but,  where 
other  liens  exist  at  the  time,  such  lien  is  postponed  to  other  valid  liens. 
Postpr.  Fleming  *■/«/.,  62  Pac.  Rep.  (N.  M.),  1087. 
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Tunneling.  A  Practical  Treatise  by  Charles  Pkelini,  C.E.,  with  ad- 
ditions by  Charles  S.  Hill,  C.E.  150  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Pp.  XV  and  307,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York,  i90[. 
Price  ti.oo. 

In  his  preface  the  author  comments  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  "  but 
two  books  on  tunneling  in  the  English  language,  neither  of  which  he 
could  recommend  as  text- books  for  his  pupils."  The  works  referred  to 
are  those  of  Drinker  and  of  Simms.  Both  are  extremely  valuable  as 
reference  books,  but  far  too  ponderous,  expensive  and  diffuse  to  be  used 
advantageously  by  students  during  the  period  of  their  tjchool  training. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  can  appropriate  to  himself  the  expression  quoted 
above,  and  is  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Prelini's  book.  Any  engineering  sub- 
ject, like  tunneling,  the  details  of  which  fall  almost  entirely  outside  of  the 
observation  of  the  average  student,  presents  serious  difficulties  to  instructor 
and  student  alike.  The  student  is  usually  hampered  by  want  of  that 
modicum  of  preparatory  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  with  engineer- 
ing matters  in  general,  which  would  enable  him  readily  to  grasp  principle 
and  detail,  while  the  instructor  frequently  labors  under  a  keenly  felt  lack 
of  adequate  illustrative  diagrams  and  models. 

The  work  before  us  is  well  designed  to  serve  as  a  text-book,  and  we 
think  will  be  found  useful  also  by  practicing  engineers.  It  is  concise, 
orderly  in  its  arrangement,  and  in  the  examples  quoted  is  something  bet- 
ter than  a  historical  narrative.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  preseat  an 
epitome  of  current  practice,  and  has  not  entered  into  a  confusing  mass  of 
'  detail.  He  has  refrained,  too,  from  giving  undue  space  to  certain  mon- 
umental tunneling  operations  which  are  inieresting  mainly  because  of  the 
abnormal  conditions  under  which  they  were  carried  out. 
.  Beginning  with  various  preliminary  considerations,  as  to  location  and 
survey  of  the  center  line,  and  the  determination  of  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  cross -sect  ion,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
drilling  machines  and  explosives  used.  Jn  Chap.  IV.  the  general  methods 
of  excavation  are  considered,  for  soils  of  different  kinds.  Following  are 
taken  up  successively:  the  temporary  support  of  tunnel  excavations; 
modes  of  transport  of  the  excavated  material;  centers  and  molds  for 
masonry  linings;    timber  and  masonry  linings ;    tunneling  in  firm  rock. 
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with  a  number  of  examples ;  representative  power  plants  for  tunnel  work ; 
tunneling  through  soft  ground ;  special  methods  for  treacherous  ground ; 
open  cut  methods,  with  recent  examples,  including  eight  pages  on  the 
New  York  underground  rapid  transit  railway ;  the  sever^  methods  of  sub- 
marine tunneling,  with  a  number  of  good  examples  of  recent  work;  acci- 
dents and  repairs  during  and  after  construction ;  relining  timbered 
tunnels  with  masonry;  ventilation  and  lighting  of  tunnels  during  con- 
struction ;  general  figures  of  cost  and  speed  of  work.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  that  the  author  treats  only  of  railway  and  other  tunnels  of  lai^ e 
cross-section. 

There  are  several  matters  in  the  treatment  of  which  we  think  the  authn 
has  erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  brevity :  for  example,  in  describing  the 
actual  work  of  drilling,  blasting  and  handling  the  rock,  in  ordinary  tun- 
neling ;  the  driving  of  the  advance  heading,  as  distinguished  from  the  en- 
largement to  full  cross-section ;  figures  of  speeds  and  costs  might  have 
been  given  with  advantage  in  somewhat  greater  detail,  with  comparative 
figures  relating  to  heading  and  enlargement.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are 
rather  imperfect,  as  for  example  the  four  on  p.  86.  We  would  suggest, 
also,  that  m  a  future  edition,  the  author  would  do  welt  to  insert  references 
to  the  technical  periodical  literature  dealing  with  the  various  subdivisions 
of  the  subject. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  excellent,  and  we  think  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  for  all  who  have  to  do  in  any  way  with  this  branch  of  en- 
gineering. R.  P. 
The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Iron,  a  complete  account  of  all  the  best  known 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  Iron,  Steel,  Pig  Iron,  Iron  Ore,  Limestone, 
Slag,  CUy,  Sand,  Coal,  Coke  and  Furnace  and  Producer  Gases.    By 
Akdrew  Alexander  Blair.    Fourth  Edition.    Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don, J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1901.     8vo.     319  pages. 
A  fourth  edition  of  this  useful  work  has  become  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  requirements  of  iron  works 
lab^iralorics,  and  the  introduction  ot  improved  methods. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  the  author  has  rewritten  many  parts,  atKi 
throughout  has  substituted  names  for  formuls  (except  of  course  in  equa- 
tions) and  has  also  made  the  nomenclature  uniform,  besides  omitting  the 
marginal  notes. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  text  may  be  noted  the  entire  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  ammonium  copper  chloride  in  carbon  determinations,  the 
corresponding  potassium  salt  having  been  adopted  ;  the  omission  of 
Stead  s  alkaline  method  for  colortmetric  determination  of  carbon  ;  and 
omission  of  determination  of  antimony  in  coins. 

The  new  features  are  numerous,  and  carefully  selected.     We  may  enu- 
merate the  most  important ; 
Bamber's  method  for  sulphur  in  pig  irons  (p.  67). 
Handy's  for  phosphorus  by  acidimetric  titration  of  the  molybdate  pre- 
cipitate (p.  104). 

Vanier's  use  of  a  centrifugal  in  the  Deshayes  method  for  manganese 
(p.  .«). 

New  form  of  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  carbon  by  fusion  with 
potassium  bisulphate  (p    133). 

Use  of  a  "  dummy"  counterpoise  absorption  apparatus  in  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  by  weighting  as  CO,  (p.  148J- 
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Job  and  Davies  method  for  carbon  in  irons  (p.  itio). 

Notes  on  the  repeated  use  of  potassium  copper  chloride  solutions 
(p.  164). 

Modifications  in  the  details  for  determination  of  titanium  (p.  1 79). 

The  ether  method  for  separation  of  niokel,  inserted  as  an  appendix  in 
the  third  edition,  is  here  introduced  in  its  proper  place  (p.  186)  and  we 
have  also  the  application  of  the  ether  method  in  the  separation  of  chro- 
mium (p.  189)  and  of  aluminum  (p.  191). 

An  entirely  new  section  describes  methods  for  the  determination  of 
molybdenum  in  irons  and  in  ferro- molybdenum  (p.  igg). 

A  new  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  methods  for  the  analysis  of  fcrro- 
chrome,  fcrro-silicon  and  ferro-titanium  (p.  20^).  For  most  of  the  de- 
terminations, the  material  is  to  be  attacked  by  fusion  with  sodium  peroxide, 
which  reagent  however,  is  not  described  in  the  chapter  on  reagents,  an 
omission  which  should  be  remedied,  as  the  peroxide  is  prone  to  deteri- 
orate, and  unless  kept  with  great  care,  may  fail  to  serve  its  purpose. 

The  methods  for  the  analysis  of  coal  and  coke  are  those  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Coal  Analysis  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  (p.  376), 
their  report  being  substituted  bodily  in  place  of  the  text  given  in  previous 
editions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  has  undergone  a  most  thorough  revision, 
and  in  its  new  form,  is  well  brought  up  to  date.  £.  W, 

Qualitative  Chtmical  Analysis.     By  Albert  B.  Prescott  and  Otis  C. 

Johnson,     Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York,  1901.     Svo,     420  pages. 

Price,  ^3.50,  n/t. 

This  fifth  edition  of  this  well-known  text-book  on  qualitative  analysis 
deserves  a  special  review,  as  it  is  in  reality  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
AH  the  characteristic  features  of  the  preceding  edition  have  been  retained, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  new  material  has  been  added  and  the  old  corrected. 
The  order  of  treating  the  subject,  if  intended  for  a  student  without  much 
previous  training  in  chemistry,  is  certainly  open  to  criticism  ;  for  to  the 
beginner  the  reactions  of  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc,  and  their  sepa- 
ration are  not  encouraging. 

In  the  introductory  part  short  accounts  of  the  periodic  system  and  the 
ionization  theory,  etc,  are  given,  as  inmostof  the  recent  text -books,  but  no 
further  use  seems  to  be  made  of  any  of  the  principles  involved  later  in  the 
book.  These  were  better  omitied  entirely  in  a  book  on  qualitative  analysis 
in  which  the  periodic  system  is  not  utilized,  and  neither  ionic  or  reversible 
reactions  indicated.  Much  of  the  new  material  deals  with  the  rarer  ele- 
ments, and  this  is  a  most  welcome  addition,  as  they  are  daily  becoming 
of  greater  industrial  importance. 

As  a  whole  the  book  by  enlargement  has  changed  in  character ;  it  is 
a  carefully  compiled  and  condensed  small  encyclopedia  of  analytical  and 
inorganic  chemistry,  containing  a  tremendous  amount  of  information 
logically  arranged  and  concisely  slated,  but  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
analytical  reactions  from  the  Standpoint  of  modern  chemistry.  Jt  does 
not  tend  to  give  one  a  broad  or  comprehensive  view  of  chemical  reactions, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  contains  more  useful  chemical  facts  than  any 
volume  of  equal  size. 

The  book  is  excellently  printed  and  tound,  and  seems  very  free  from 
typographical  errors.  E.  H.  M. 
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'VVU.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Vlci-Proideat. 

F.  B.  ALLEN,  Secoui  Viee-Praaldcat. 

I.  B.  PCKRE   .8*crel«ry. 

1.  B.  BRAINERD,  Trcuurtr. 

L.  F.  MIDDLEBROOK,  AMt.  SccnUrT- 


Vacuum  Oils 

Are  known  and  used  wherever  machinery 
raiu.  They  are  the  sUndards  of  value 
throughout  the  whole  wcjrld.  They  lubri- 
cate icou  on  every  kind  of  machinery  ; 
not  the  same  oil  for  all  machines  but  the 
right  oil  for  each  class.  Vacuum  Oils  are 
made  lo  lit  every  condition.  That  is  why 
Ihey  are  used  wherever  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Admiral  Dewey's  (leet  used 
them  at  the  Battle  of  Manila.  The  best 
Bsen  everywhere  will  have  no  others 
when  they  know  Iheir  values. 

Vacuum  Oils  are  made  at  Rochester  atid 
Olean,  N.  V,,  and  distributed  throughout 
the  world  from  local  branches.  Abroad 
they  are  distributed  from  one  hundred  and 
twelve  foreign  warehouses,  and  at  home 
they  are  sold  in  every  city.  The  reason 
Vacuum  Oils  are  everywhere  used  is; 
they  lubricate  most.  They  reduce  friction 
to  the  limit  and  save  power.  They  ate 
always  uniform  and  to  be  depended  upon. 
They  do  their  work  better  than  all  others, 
and  cheaper  when  the  work  done  is  fig- 
ured. Olbcr  oils  may  sell  for  Irss  by  the 
Sllon,  but  Vacuum  Oils  cost  the  least  by 
eday. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BUFF  &  BUFF  MFG.  CO 


f 


p.  "W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co., 

Cor.  Fulton  and  William  Streets.  New  York, 

and  176  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 

VANTTACTITKERS  OF 

ARTISTS'     M^TEEIA.LS, 

Sin-PUES  FOR 

Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting,  Pastel  and  Miniature  Painting, 

Etching,  Ornamenting  and  Designing.     Materials  for  Tap 

estry  Painting,  Repousse   Tools  and  Lustre  Paints. 


— UANUFACTUSEBS  OF  FDtSLY  PSEFAIlKtk- 

Artists'    Oil    Colors    in    Tubes, 

?mE  BBTTSaSS  FOS  OIL  and  WATES  COLOB  FAINTINa, 
Sr7  Colon,  Colors  in  Oil  and  Japan  Fine  VarnlBbeB, 

Eeady  Mixed  Funts,  White  Lead,  &o. 

— MANUFACTITRKKS  OF— 

MATHEMATICAL    INSTRUMENTS, 

Engineers'  Supplies  and  Draughtsmen's  Materials, 
T  Swa,  Triiulis,  sals,  1m,  IAwiStitlonPi|tii,Tlieololllei,Tmilti,LtTeli,£tc 


In  the  20th  Century 

Up-to-Date  Factories,  Laboratories  and 
Metallurgical  Works  will  use  nonelbut 

Gas-Blast  Furnaces! 


The  Automatic  "AMERICAN  OIL  BAS  MACHINE" 
NOW  supplies  the 

for  1100  dltrerept  kinds  cfGAS-BLAST  FURNACES: 


PanphlBti  and  Citalogiea  an  appllaallon  ta 

-4  AMERICAN   GAS   FURNACE   CO.k 

23  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I  ;i.ci=,C00glc 


^:LPUL80METER?^i? 

"Thi  Contractor's  Trind." 

OFTEN  IMITATED— NEVER  EQUALLED. 
OTER  20,000  IN  USE. 


Recent  important  Improvements 


The  Handiest,  SimplsBt  uid  Host  Efflcdant 
SteamPamp  for  Oenenl  Uining,  Qnarryliig, Bail- 
road,  Irrigating,  Drainage,  Ooal-wasUiig,  Tank- 
fllling.  Paper  Hill,  Sewer  and  Bridge  Oontractora' 
Purposes,  etc.,  etc. 

Hnddy  or  gritty  liquids  handled  withont  in 
)niy  to  Uie  punp. 

CATALUOCB  ON  APPLICATION. 
COBBKSPUMDKNOK  HOLtCITKD. 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

136  GREENWICH  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co. 

Importins  and  Mannfaotiiriiig  ChemiBta, 

CYANIDE  AND  ALL  UINING  CHEMICALS 

100  Wllltam  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Co. 

F.  Aug,  HsiNZK,  Pre*,   and  Gen'I.  Mgr.     Arthur  P.  Heinzb,  Sec 
John  MacGinniss,  Vice.Pres.  Stanley  Giffokd,  Trtu. 

Authorized  Capital.  $2,500,000;    Issued,  $2,000,000. 
Surplus,  $1,250,000. 


PUftCHASCRb.  SMCLTCRS  AND  RKriNERS  Or 

Copper,  Silver  and  Gold  Ores. 

SMELTING  works:  BUTTE,  MONT. 
OFFrCES;   BUTTE,   MONT.,    AND  100  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


GOLD    MEDAL  ^ 


OR     EXCELLENCE     OF 

QJJALITV       AWARDED 


CHAS.    A.    SCHIEREN    &    CO.'S    LEATHER     BELTING 


PARIS    EXPOSITION 
1900 


KBW    rORK 


'yHIS   Higbeit  Awird  for   Leather 
Belting  wii  won  in  open  com- 
periiion    with    the     Lather     Belting 
Muiu&cturen  of  all  Europe. 


46-4»  S.  CANAL  STREl 


BRISTOL,  TEMt 


I  I 

-:  Mcintosh,  Seymour  &  Co.  f 

STEAM   ENGINES 


IBWOOD  HOISTme 
'0.   ENeiNES.... 

-^  -iSTEM— QUICK  DELIVERY  ASSURED 
STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY  AND   DUTY. 

The"Udgei"ood"  Hoisilng  Enginoareitrialy 

biandard  M^idern  High  's^  Hoiltlng  EngiDen, 
borh  as  regards  Hlfh  Dury  and  Economy,  Durabll- 

o7o»raik.n.'''K'«r'l7',B00lll'ut™ForPlleWl^ 
li>B,  bridge  and  Dock  building.  Mining,  Ralltolii, 
and  Couiraetor.-  U«.    Mnd7'r{at.,t  CtUI'gu,. 


,v.i..,La)(>^1c 


Sturtevant  System 

OF 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

By  a  Forosd  Clrourallon  *f  Wirn  Air 


Centratlied  plant. 
Na  •cattared  ataaai  )l^llng. 
Utilliea  axhaast  ateaai. 

B.  F.  Sturf evaat  Co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  P.  ROBERTSON,  B.A.SC.  H.  B.  ZIEQLBR 

Robertson  &  Zieqler 

27  Thames  St.,  cor.  Qreenwlch  St.,  ^«w  York. 

MiningEngineers,MetallurgistslAssayers. 

Ores,  Mattes,  Lead,  Bullion,  and  all  Furnace 
Products  Sampled  and  Assayed. 

CHRISTIAN  BECKER, 

Successor  to  Becker  &  5oa  and  to  Becker  Bros. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Balances  ^Weights  of  Precision, 

'      -  -.  ■  ....  .cyomigbt.     In  UK  <n  ill  coll^w 


OFFICE:   6  and  7  MAIDEN  LANE,  MEW  YORK  CITY. 

Illaalratfid  Pilou  Liat  «b  AppHcaUOB, 


,..i.,Coi>t^lc 


There's  Something 
at  the  Bottom  of  It. 

We  mean  at  the  bottom  of  those  big  pockets  full  of  water  that  are  up 
on  the  mountain.  The  "SOMETHINQ"  that  is  there,  is  pure 
bright  VIRBIN  SOLO,  and  you  can't  get  it  unless  you  can  Urst 
drain  off  the  water.  The  only  way  you  can  profitably  do  thij  is  by 
using  an  EOSOM  PROSPECTINB  ANO  MINIMO  OUTFIT. 
Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  only  system  that  is  sufhciently  light  to  be  car- 
ried on  a  man's  back  over  the  rough  mountain  and  still  be  able  to  do 
the  work.  Having  a  capacity  of  8,000  8ALL0MS  per  hour 
with  TWO  MEM.  Vou  know  you  can't  get  a  Steam  Pump  up 
there. 

There  isn't  room  in  this  ad.  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  H  you 
want  aonM  of  this  gold,  send  us  a  postal  for  one  of  our 
Prospecting  and  Mining  Catalogues,  H  7.  It  gives  weights  and 
prices  and  tells  you  about  people  who  have  used  them.  Lots  of 
V  pictures  in  it,  too,  

EDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

132-136   COMMERCIAL  STREET,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

C.  ■.  FIKEINS,  ATr«ACTIVl  ADVIKTtSIUBHn,  BOSTON. 

ESTABLISHED  1646 

W.  ^  L.  E.  GURLEY, 

TROY,  U.  Y. 

Lirgait  Minirfietunn  In  Nm«rlci  ol 

Civil  Engineers' 

AND 

{  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

Includiog  TnLuiiti,  Levels,  Compusei, 
Plaae  Tables,  Current  Table*,  Leveling 
Rods,  &e.,  &c,  also,  dealer*  in 

Drawing  Infltnimenta  and 
Hat«rialB,  Anemometen, 
Barometers,  Field-Qlasses 
and  Telescopes,  BdentUc 
Books,  ftc. 

Latest  lUuitrated  Catali^e  and  Piict* 
List^mailed  od  application. 


.,^ic 


NORCROSS  BROTHERS 

General  Contractors 
"■'  Builders   ^ 

160  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Offioei: 

Worcester,  M>s«. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Clev«land,  O. 


ATLANTIC.  GULF  AND  PACIFIC  CO. 


ENQINCCRS   AND   CONTRACTORS. 

m^motAi-nmmi  Dredgii]K,Dr«lEinsMichin«,LandReclama 

CoiTCtpondcncc  soUcitci^. 
MAIH   OmOKI   PAMK  ItOW  mWLOIMO,   NMW    YOKK. 
P»OmO   OOABT  OFFIOEI    aSO   hlAHKKT  STHmmT,  SAM  ntANOISOO.  CAt- 


DipiizsdbvGoo^^lc 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE  10 

DUPLEX-COMPOUND  AIR  COMPRESSORS 
SELF-CONTAINED  AND  SELF-OILING 


The  Only  really  modern  small 

Steam  actuated  compressor. 

Built  in  Five  Sizes. 

Capacity  from  150  to  700  cubic  feet. 


RAND  DRILL  CO. 


128  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


.,^ic 


Columbia  Huiuersitij 
in  tfee  ffiitg  of  Slew  "^avk 

Colombia  Univeriiiy  iocludei  both  ■  college  &od  a  univeraiiy  in  ihe  strict  lenie 
of  the  wordi.  Tbe  college  is  Colambia  College,  founded  in  1754  u  King's  College. 
The  nnivenily  consjsti  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Phiiost^y,  Political 
Science,  Pure  ^ience  and  Applied  Science.  Tbe  point  ol  contact  betveeo  the  col- 
'  lege  and  the  nuiversity  is  tbe  leiiior  year  of  the  college,  during  which  year  stndenti 
in  the  college  punue  their  studies,  with  the  consent  of  the  college  faculty,  under  one 
or  moie  of  Uie  facnltie*  of  the  university. 

Bimard  College,  a  college  for  women,  is  financially  a  Mpanle  corporadon;  bat, 
educationally,  is  a  part  ol  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  College,  a  profesiional  school  for  teachers,  ii  also,  financially,  a  aepa- 
amte  corporation )  and  also,  educationally,  a   part  of  the  system  of   Columbia  Uni- 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  ol  Mines.  Chemistry,  Engineering  and  Arcbitecturc  arc  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  For  the  care  and  advancement  of  the  general 
ioteresb  of  the  university  educational  system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  estab 
lished,  which  i*  representative  of  all  the  corporaiions  concerned. 


I.  THE  C0LLE6ES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a 
course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the  de 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidate) 
for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  at 
least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  prescribed  subjects,  the  par- 
lieulark  concerning  which  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  circular  of  information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  lSSg,offtn 
for  women  a  coarse  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Can 
didates  for  admission  to  the  college  must 
be  at  least  lifieen  years  of  age,  and  pus 
an  examination  on  prescribed  subjects, 
the  particulars  concerning  which  may  be 
found  in  the  annual  Circular  of  Informa' 


II.  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Sci- 
ence, Pure  Science  and  Applied  Science, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  Univcreity. 
These  faculties  offer  advanc«l  courses  of 
study  and  investigation,  respectively,  in 
(a)  private  or  municipal  law,  (i)  medi- 
cine, (f)  philosophy,  philology  and  letters, 
((/)  history,  economics  and  public  law, 
(e)  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
and  (/)  applied  science.  Courses  of 
study  under  all  of  these  faculties  are  open 


mbers  of  the  s" 


ir  cUss 


under  the 


bia  College. 

non-proFessional  faculties  ate  open  10  wo- 
men who  have  taken  the  first  decree. 
These  courses  lead,  through  the  bach- 
elor's degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy. The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws 
is  also  conferred  for  advanced  work 
in  law  done  uniier  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Political  Science  together. 
III.  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 
The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine  and 
Applied  Science,  conduct  respectively  the 
professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine, 
and  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering  and 
Arcbitecture,  to  which  sti^ents  are  ad- 


mitted as  candidates  for  profesdonal  de- 
grees on  terms  prescribed  by  the  ^cullies 
conceme<3.  The  laculty  of  Teacheta 
College  conducts  professional  counes  for 
teachers,  that   lead   to  a  diploma  of  the 

I.  The  School  of  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  year*  in  the 
principles  and   practice  of  private  and 

6ublic  law,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
achelor  of  Laws. 

3.  The  College  of  PhysidaikB  and  Sur- 
geons, founded  in  1S07,  oflen  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  of  Mines,establishedin 
1S64,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree,  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallu^y. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Cheniistry,  Engi- 
neering and  Architecture,  set  off  from  the 
School  of  Mines  in  i8g6,  offer  respec- 
tively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  yean, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional 
degree,  in  analyticml  and  applied  chem- 
istry; in  civil,  sanitary,  electrical  and 
mechanical  engineering;  and  in  archi- 

c.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  188S 
and  chartered  in  tlt89,  was  included  in 
the  University  system  in  1S9S.  It  offers 
the  following  courses  of  study :  [a)  grad- 
uate courses  leading  to  the  higbet  diplo- 
ma ortothesecondaiy  diploma  ;  (J)  pro- 
fessfonal  courses,  each  of  two  years,  lead 
ing  to  diplomaa  for  teachers  and  snpervi 
sors  in  kindergartens  or  elementaty 
schools,  or  for  specialists  in  Dmneslic 
Art.  Domestic  Science,  Fine  Arts  and 
Manual  Training;  (']  a  collet iaie conrie 
of  two  years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two 
yean'  professional  course,  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain 
of  its  courses  may  be  taken  without  extra 
charge  by  students  of  the  university  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  IiUtter 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


SETH  LOW,  LL.D.,  President. 
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SiMONDS   &   WaiNWRIGHT, 

TiLiMOHE  lois  JOHN.  MiNINQ   ENGINEERS  AND  ASSAYERS, 

Office  AND  Laboratorieb  ;  169  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Eiamine  bimI  repott  upon  the  condition  and  praipecti  of  mines  and  mining  propertj 

Undertake  the  complete  management  of  minei  and  the  development 

of  pr.ipeTtte<.     Aiuay  and  teit  ore*  and  mineia'a. 

WATER  WHEELS 

For  Heada  of  3  Feet  to  2000  Feat. 

Beeent  Holvote  lad  tTiablt  at  lo  gaaranttt  : 
Tht  Larjat  Fonrr  rtrr  nbtainat  from  a  ichffl  tif  Ote  tame  dimeiuiMt,    TV 
higheMl  iprnl  ever  Obliatitd  /or  Hit  lomt  poucr.     Ttit  hinliat  mean  ^dany 
eTfTTfoliad  uVr  ruming from  lia!}  lofvll  gait,     Wegvaranitealto:  A  ffult 
vnnjaalnl  inqaiclmtlt  nnd  ratt  qf  oprrailtiff  for 

ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LI8HTINB  PUNTS 

Slate  joar  head  and  wilte  for  pnmphM. 

lAMESLEFFEL&CO.,Springfleld,Ohio,U.SJt. 


C.  L.  BERGER  &  SONS, 

Successor*  to  BUPP  ft  BBROBB. 
PRKCIBK 

'«fEN6INEERINe  AND  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS'IO' 

No   9  Province  Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

AdJMilmim  MndiT  varytng  liKttralur,,:  il.ffnttl  tt  avoiil   anf   irrmtt,   mm  m   a    llrime 
miH4,  anJ  IK,<rtm^  wrkmamhf  in  n.rf  tiii. 

Then  Inatiumcnii  ■»  in  (sKnl  uu  by  the  U.  S.  Go>crnincnt  Enilnccn,  GeDlogliK,  and  Sur- 
TCTDn,  and  >l»  niga  of  iiuinimEnit,  u  i»d<  by  itMm  far  River.  Haibor.  Clry,  BrldE*,  Tunnel 


Illustrated  Manual  and  Catalogua  s 
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ATLAS 

Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    BRAND 

Endorsed  and  Used  by  all 

CIVIL  AND  CITY  ENGINEERS 

Throusrhout  the  Country. 


The  U.  S.  Qovernment  Gives  it  the  Preference  Over 
All  Other  Brands. 


Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

30  Broad  Street.  New  York. 

SaitD  FOR  FAMPHtBT. 


The  Jefft-ey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Cham  Coal  Cuttara  Chalna,  all  SlyUa 

Elactrlc  Mina  LDcomotlvaa  Sprochat  Whaala 

LBHBWall  Mlnlna  Machlnaa  El^ator  luehata 

Elactrlc  Coal  DriTia  Spiral  Convayors 

Ilaetric  Pumpa  Cabia  Convayora 

Saaaratora  Dradfaa,  Holata 

Dynamaa  Dump  Can,  Sktp  Cars 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

:  122-124  Fifth  Avenue,  i7th  and  18th  Streets,  NEW  YORK.  ] 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  OEALERa  IN 

Photographic  Apparatus, 
I  Materials  and  Supplies  of  aii  kinds  j 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 
:  122-124  FHUi  AvenUB.  17th  and  I8«h  Streets,  NEW  YORK. 


fe..P.)i,vB^'^"^«M,c„„,Ca 


22 O   BroADWAV^, 
New  York. 

THE  METALLOGRAPHIST. 

EoiTco  sv  Alsint  Stuvcun 
Pdbllabad  by  tba  Boaton  Taatlug  Ii«boi'*to>'laa> 

446  Tpamont  Btraat,  Boatoo,  fDaaa. 

Tba  ibcM  ficil  volume*  of  "The  Meiallognphist"  contlilule  ui  eiiaustive,  profoielr 
illmtrated  trealiie  of  what  hu  been  ■ccompltshed  in  MetnUogrApb;  durirg  the  tut 
(iewTeait,  inclusire  of  1900.  They  forma  lext-book  indispensable  to  the  itndentof  the 
new  fcience;  a  work  of  great  value  lo  the  progressive  metal  manufacturer,  worker  or 
consamcr,  of  much  interest  lo  the  chemist,  physicist  and  scientist  in  generaL 

Price  1     Bound  in  Cloth (4.00  per  Tolume,  Postage  prepaid. 

Snbaorlptlon  \o"TitE  M ktal log rapkist,"  (3.00  per  annum  for  all 
:..  :^  ,j|^  postal  union. 


<4 

NOW   READY. 

8vo..  Cloth.  605  Pages,   Illustrated.  Price.  $3.O0 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING; 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Art.  ' 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS.  STUDENTS  AND  OTHERS.        | 

BY 

FRANCIS  B.  CROCKER,  E.M.,  Ph.D.. 

/V»/Ai*r  #/  Utitrical  EmgiHttring,  Cfbimiia   CiUtgt,  Ntte  Ytrk;   Pasl  /Wrf- 
<it»l  ef  Ikt  Amtriean  fnilitttU  tf  EUttrieat  E»gim*t<-t. 


Volume  II.— DISTRIBUTIN6  SYSTEM  AND  LAMPS. 

In  thii  voluiM  it  taken  np  the  subject  of  the  diitnbvting  iTstemi,  inclnditic  tlie 
calculation  of  both  dinci,  uid  BlUnuting  crnient  linn.  Tbii  conprite*  Ofcriwadi 
Undcrgronnd,  and  Interior  Wiring, 

The  Electric  Arc  is  very  fully  treated,  and  the  Arc  and  Incandescent  L^mp* 
an  given  the  prooinent  put  that  the  name  of  the  book  would  indicate. 
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